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PREFACE 


By Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart., C.C.i.E., Chief of Sioff. 


I T was the wish of the Prince of Wales that the chief Incidents of 
the tour of Their Royal Highnesses in India should be recorded in 
a continuous and permanent form. With the approval and permission of 
His Royal Highness, Mr. Stanley Reed was entrusted with the work. As a 
member of the staff of the Times of India he has a wide and peculiar know- 
ledge of Indian affairs, he was with Their Royal Highnesses from the day they 
landed at Bombay to the day when they embarked at Karachi, and those whose 
duty it was to study the various accounts written of the tour considered that 
Mr. Stanley Reed's letters were accurate, full, and continuous. With an 

enterprise worthy of itself and of the great City— Bombay— the Times of 

India has spared no pains nor expense in producing the book, and the 

author’s bright pages and the beauty of the illustrations combine to make 

a volume at once attractive and worthy of Its Indian origin There is need 
for such a work. There were very few books or records regarding the 
Indian tour of the King-Emperor to assist the Prince of Wales when he 
drew up in February 1905 his preliminary programme, and a continuous 
and detailed account such as Mr. Stanley Reed has presented would have 
been of great value to His Royal Highness and to those who helped to 
plan out the programme of the long journey through India. The route 
taken was adopted with the idea of avoiding the oppressive heat of the 
South at the outset of the journey, but it was governed by three fixed 
dates. The dates of the great field manoeuvres m the Punjab, of the New 
Year’s gathering in Calcutta, and of the shooting camp at Nepal could not 
be altered, and the plan of the tour was drawn so as to fit In with these 
three points. On the whole the route chosen served its purpose admirably.’ 
Their Royal Highnesses saw nearly all the places of chief Importance, and 
were enabled to realise that India is a continent embracing countries of 
essential and striking differences. In his speech at the Guildhall * the Prince 
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of Wales gave a brief and graphic sketch of hts wanderings. The larger 
picture is now given In Mr. Stanley Reed's book. 

It is difficult to bring India vividly to the minds of those who have 
not travelled in the East, and the ordinary reader can hardly realise the 
enormous distances which Their Royal Highnesses travelled ; and the labori- 
ous days and nights which were spent by India's Royal guests. Mr. Stanley 
Reed has not dwelt on the overpowering heat of Bombay, Rangoon and 
Mysore ; nor on the bitter cold of Rawal Pindi, Peshawar and Quetta. To 
those who live in India the subject of weather and temperature is com- 
monplace, but to Their Royal Highnesses, travelling thousands of miles, with 
engagements and ceremonials awaiting them from early morning to midnight, 
temperature was of considerable Importance. 

The author has given a faithful record of the more public cere- 
monials in which Their Royal Highnesses took part, but he was not In a 
position to notice the interviews, and conversations, which the Prince of 
Wales had with every type and shade of thought in India. These quiet 
conversations with Ruling Chiefs and leading Indians were perhaps fraught 
with more real usefulness than many of the splendid pageants in which 
India delights and excels. 

Similarly Mr. Stanley Reed had no opportunity for knowing of the 
frequent interviews given by Her Royal Highness to Indian ladies, nor of 
the private sight-seeing, In which the Prince and Princess delighted when- 
ever a chance occurred. Such chances were infrequent. They do not come 
to Princes and Viceroys. But though the tour was official, one may 
venture the assertion that Their Royal Highnesses have seen glimpses of 
the real and typical life of most classes in India, and It w^as fargefy due 
to their unflagging interest and sympathy in the lives alike of the lowly 
peasant and the Prince that they were enabled to get through the Jong 
and tiring journey, untired. It Is no light thing to sleep twenty-eight nights 
in an Indian train, however luxurious, for the dust and the heat are no 
respecters of Royal trains. 

It must be confessed that the programme was too ambitious, but it 
was very difficult for the Prince of Wales to refuse the pressing and affec- 
tionate invitations which poured m on him when the tour was announced. 
Many places of great interest had to be left out of the programme, 
but when once it was decided that Their Royal Highnesses would halt at 
a locality, it was hard to refuse the endless suggestions which filled and 
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more than filled the twelve hours. A Royal tour comes at rare Intervals 
In India, and It Is the signal for the almost magic growth of new Insti- 
tutions. The track of the tour Is usefully marked by Hospitals and Schools, 
but they must all be opened by the Prince. If the tour were still to be 
made, or If In the years to come another Royal visit Is paid to India, 
certain days or parts of days should be strictly set aside for rest. The 
only rest on this tour was the Sunday, and on an Indian tour of such 
duration this Is not sufficient. 

There have been many changes during the thirty years which have 
elapsed since the King-Emperor paid his memorable and still remembered 
visit to India. The extension of the railway system made It possible for 
Their Royal Highnesses to visit Udaipur, the beautiful capital of His High- 
ness the Maharana, Chief of Mewar, to study the problem of the Frontier 
at Peshawar and Quetta, and to see Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma, 
annexed to the British Empire long after the. Kfng-Emperor's Indian tour. 
Railways have made great changes and education and civilisation have also 
worked perceptible alterations in the last thirty years. But though civilisation 
has changed much. It has not In any way affected the punctilious regard 
of the Indian Feudatories for ceremonial and etiquette, nor has It lessened 
In the slightest degree the veneration and devotion to the British Crown 
which they feel and display with charming abandon and pride. By an almost 
impromptu utterance * at the Durbar at Indore, the Prince convinced the 
Chiefs that he sympathised with them In their proud and proper desire to 
maintain the privileges of their position secure from Innovation and eclipse. 
It came naturally to His Royal Highness and he was carrying out one of 
the Klng^Emperor's parting behests. 

Nothing could have exceeded the warmth and real pleasure with 
which Their Royal Highnesses were greeted at the various capitals of Indore, 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Bikanlr, Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

It has been my privilege to visit these Courts more than once, and nothing 
struck me on the tour more than the subtle difference which distinguished 
the reception of Their Royal Highnesses Irom the reception of a Viceroy. 

It was a remarkable difference — and there was no mistaking the feelings 
of veneration and love for the King-Emperor’s son for those of respect 
which are always displayed towards the King-Emperor’s representative. 1 
saw the same difference In British territory. There are huge and courteous 
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crowds when a Viceroy passes, but the faces are different, and I have 
never seen before such outbursts of genuine simple affection as I saw when 
Their Royal Highnesses drove through the streets of the big cities. In the 
East it is the little things that count. Mr. Stanley Reed has mentioned 
some of the little acts of kindness which won the people to the Prince 
and Princess. I could give daily instances of the ready sympathy and the 
quick consideration which make the whole world km, and from quite an 
early date on the tour Their Royal Highnesses felt that they were at home 
among these gentle kindly people, and the feeling was reciprocated 

It is curious and almost saddening to realise the enormous ignorance 
which prevails about the real facts of India. Quite recently In the dull 
season letters appeared in the Press headed “ Our dead Failure in India." 
There certainly were during the tour no signs of failure In administration or 
in official efficiency. If so it was not patent during the Prince's tour, and 
inefficiency and failure were very cleverly concealed. There was no failure 
on the railways. Running day and night over thousands of miles, sometimes 
with change of gauge. Their Royal Highnesses arrived punctually to the 
minute. There was no failure on the part of the Civil Service and the 
Police. Huge crowds were marshalled, and some millions must have gazed 
on Their Royal Highnesses In dense lines In the streets, packed In the ver- 
andahs and on the roofs of houses, or perched on trees ; and there was 
never an accident and rarely had the policeman to assert his authority. 
There was no failure, if experts may be believed, or if the impressions of 
non-experts may be accepted, in the splendid troops, British and Indian, 
which earned out manceuvres on a large scale In the neighbourhood of 
Rawal Pmdi. In all Departments the Prince noticed efficiency, and he has 
left his opinion on record In speeches and letters, which now form part of 
the official literature of India. 

The failure must then be sought In the condition of the people. Well, 
if the people, the millions, uneducated and unsophisticated, who constitute 
what Is known as the Indian people, are unhappy, underfed, and badly 
governed, they too most cleverly played a part. One of the objects of the 
Prince of Wales was to see and be seen by the masses of the people. 

Long hours were given up to the drives through the crowded cities, and the 

pace was so regulated as to allow Their Royal Highnesses to see the peo- 
ple, and to slop whenever some object of special Interest presented Itself. 

They saw some millions of the people, and though the season had been 

unpropltlous in India the general Impression left v^-lth Their Royal Hlghnes'cs 
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was that of .a healthy and contented and smiling people. The Prince visited 
a camp where timely provision was being made for a famine that happily did 
not come. If liability to famine connotes failure, those who have some 
knowledge of the meteorology, agriculture and irrigation of India must admit 
that in certain precarious tracts there must come failure. But it Is unfair, 
almost impious, to attribute such failure to British rule, and happily the 
patient people, whose lot is cast in the zone of uncertain rainfall, know well 
that their misfortunes are not of human origin. 

The journey through India was fortunate from beginning to end. 
There were no drawbacks, and everything went smoothly. Considering the 
size of the party accompanying Their Royal Highnesses it was remarkable 
that there was no sickness : considering the length of the Journey and the 
heavy list of engagements, it was wonderful that each engagement was 
punctually fulfilled. Some confusion and dislocation of the programme was 
anticipated owing to the change of Viceroys, but the change had little effect 
on the administration of the Provincial Governments, and each Province 
vied with the other in strenuous efforts to make the Royal visit a success, 
and each succeeded. And as a crowning blessing to a journey, so free from 
trouble, the year of the tour will also be remembered as the year of 
bounteous rains and bumper harvests. 

It IS difficult to estimate the results of the tour. It may safely be 
said that the experiences gamed during the long journey have inspired in the 
Prince and Princess of Wales an increased sympathy and an abiding interest 
in the welfare of the Indian peoples. To the people of British India and 
to the Feudatory Princes the kindly and unaffected consideration of Their 
Royal Highnesses forms another link in the strong chain which bound them 
in goodwill and gratitude to the good Queen and binds them to the King- 
Emperor. The splendid pageants of the Kmg-Emperor’s Coronation were 
concentrated at Delhi. The journey of the Prince has diffused the tradition 
of the Royal House through every Province of India and through Burma. 
May 1, who was honoured by the confidence of Their Royal Hignnesses 
and was present at every interview, be allowed to express an opinion ? It 
is based on my own observations, on a careful study of every word which 
has been written on the tour, and on a wide correspondence with Indians 
and Anglo-Indians of every degree — it is that the conscientious and dutiful 
discharge of the mission entrusted to Their Royal Highnesses by the King 
and his Government has strengthened the force of the British connection 
with India. 
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“ Cbc Island of Good Eire.” 


The Vovac.e to India — A MFS'ixc'.E of Wei-COME — Kirst Sight of IIohiuy— Tih: 

NEU* l.\Di\ — I ndian I-ovaltv — C rHFMosivi. Visit**— T iic Lwnisr. — Tiin 
CoR»*OK\TiON*s Addklss— First Spfich on Indiw Sou. — P iioi-ot'M) 
liipRFssioN crfated — Procession thkoui.h tiif City— T ni; cu\sii op 
R\ce and CRrcD— J oy of tmf Ploflf — As Isdiv.n Virw. 


A^ovember glh. 

T he white-hulled Reno-.KUt^ her lighter guns removed and 
her cabins transformed to provide accommodation for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and their suite, slipped her 
moorings at Genoa on October 21st. Leaving Victoria 
Station two days earlier, Their Royal Highnesses Iiad travelled overland to 
join their naval yacht in the ancient Italian port, and tltc battleship steamed 
into “Tlie tideless sea” on the first stage in tlie second Ro)al progress 
through India. This being Trafalgar Day .1 speci.il short service was held 
on board at noon. On Monday, the tuent> -third, the Mediterranean I'leei of 
eight battleships, willi their attendant cruisers and doslrojers, was sighted 
off" Fcllaro atid (hey escorted tUe Renotan through the Straifs’ of i^fessrrta. 
There was a brief halt at Port Said for the grimy duty of coaling, and the 
Renown passed through the Suez Canal on the tuenty-eiglitli, reaching Aden, 
the westernmost point of the Indi.an Empire, five days later. Their Royal 
Highnesses did not l.Tnd, for the}' made acquaintance uith the dubious 
charms of Aden, its landscape with the beauty of a cinder heap and the 
climate of an ashpit, when they travelled round the Empire on tlie Ophir\ 
but here they came in touch, through the cable, with llic Government whose 
jurisdiction they had entered. In a graceful message tlie Viceroy tendered tlie 
greetings of the Dependency : “On the arrival of Your Royal Highnesses 
at the first outpost of the Indian Empire, m.ay I venture to offer you a Loyal 
and enthusiastic welcome? All India has no other desire tlian to make 
your visit a memorable and unbroken success.” The telegraph flashed back 
the Prince of Wales’ reply On our arrival in Indian waters the Princess 
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of Wales and I wish to take the earliest opportunity of sending a warm 
message of esteem and goodwill to you and to the people of India. We are 
much touched by your kiiid’message ofw'elcome.” 


This morning those on the Reiwxn saw the island of Bombay loom 
through the steamy mist at sunrise. The appioach to Bomba}’ illustrates 
very vividly the new India that has arisen, at the touch of Britain’s \\and, 
on the ruins of the crumbling medijeval empires. First is diml}’ discerned 
the low-lying western shore, fiat as Venice from the Adriatic, wrapped in 
umbrageous growth, and slowly disclosing Saracenic dome and Gothic 
campanile. Northward the land rises to the wooded slopes of Malabar Hill, 
which curve westward till they enfold a bay as noble as the familiar waters 
of Naples. This is Bombay “The Island of Good Life,” the spicy East 
of tradition and of romance. But when the incoming steamer rounds the 
sharp promontory that guards the splendid harbour against the battering 
monsoon seas, it enters an atmosphere as alien to the romantic East as 
that of Manchester or Liverpool. Along the eastern foreshore rise rank on 
rank of the *’ skyscrapers " into which the middle classes Iiavc been driven 
by the increasing pressure of population upon a narrow island. Stately liners 
and weather-beaten tramps tug at their moorings in ihc s\\ ift-flowing tideway. 
Under their lee sheltei a multitude of country craft, as high-pooped ns 
tlic caravels of Columbus, whose leg-of-mutton sails wing them, as they ha\c 
for centuries, to Muscat, Aden and Zanzibar. Over their forward-rakiug 
masts rise the buildings of .a great commercial city, the storehouses of a 
prosperous sc.'i-port, uhilst the sky is bl.ickened ^^hb the smoko of hutulreds 
of factories grinding out the cloth .and the yarn that press h.irder the 
products of Lancashire ye.ar by yc.ar. This is the new India, c\ol\Ld mi <~r 
the .-egis of British, rule, which is sh.ikiiig the .meient fuhrie of Orieut.tl 
society to its foundations. 



When His Majesty the King-Emperor 
set foot in Bombay thirty years .ago, almost 
to a d.ny, the forces that are now vibrating 
bad scarcely been set in motion. The Suez 
Canal .and the cable had removed the remote- 
ness of the West ; the telograpli and the 
miltt.ays had broken down the barriers that 
di\idcd Indi.a into an agglomeration of 
inaccessible countries ; English was begin- 
ning to provide people whose tongues are .as 
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difTcrent as French and Russian with a common medium of expression ; 
Western thought and culture were storming the moss-grown walls of eastern 
learning; and mills smoking in Bombay and on the banks of the Hughli 
were creating a new industrial population. But these movements were in 
their infancy ; they have gained force year by year until India is stirred by 
new thoughts and ambitions, and the ripples are spreading outward until 
they lave the bases of Indian conservatism — the women and the villages. 
The Prince and Princess came to an India scarcely recognisable iii some 
respects as the country visited by His Majesty ; but amid all these clianges, 
which go far deeper than the casual observer imagines, the sentiment of 
personal loyalty and devotion, which Is near to the Indian heart, has not 
waned. On the contrary, it has grown stronger as the peoples have found 
in Queen Victoria and King Edward their ideal of benevolent sovereignty. 
In 1876, however, the country was strange to the personality of royalty; 
the reception of the then Prince of Wales was tinged with an awe and 
timidity that slowly yielded to his tact and charm of manner. There 
was reverence and respect in the greeting that India gave to Their Royal 
Highnesses to-day, but dontinated by joy and pride in the occa.sion. In 
the interval India has learnt to regard the Royal family ns the permanent 
factor in the British connection and to recognise that their sympathy with 
the country is not surpassed by the most patriotic of her own children. 

It was in this spirit that India made ready to rcceixc the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and Bombay equipped herself for the duties of host. 
The joyous note that sounded throughout the days of preparation was deep- 
ened by the prosperous condition of the city. During the past decade Wes- 
tern India has experienced a disastrous succession of misfortunes, famine 
following famine, and plague scourging the population year after year. The 
depressing effect of these calamities on the capital city was accentuated by the 
unprofitableness of the textile industry. Now all these adverse influences 
have passed away. The harvest is abundant except in a few of tlic Deccan 
districts, the pestilence is almost non-existent, and the material well-being of 
the citizens is greater than at any period in modern times. Add to this the 
encirc absence of any of those causes of friction that sometimes darken the 
political atmosphere, and there did not exist one spot to dim the brightness 
of the day. Apparently many people were alert long before sunrise, for as 
soon as it was light the streets w'erc alive with pedestrians of all sorts. 
Some were engaged in putting the finishing touches to the house decora- 
tions, but the majority wended their way to the harbour front, which was as 
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crowded at seven o’clock as Epsom Downs on Derb)' Da}-. There the^- 
gazed steadily out to sea as if they expected the Renown and her escort to 
come in sight hours before the official time. In India we are not apt to 
take much account of the weather, after the rains ; but in this respect it 
was November at its best. With the rising- of the sitn a pleasant breeze set 
in, so that instead of the usual mist of early morning veiling the distant 
hills and wrapping the shipping in a tenuous haze, the islands and the main- 
land stood out sharply, even the contour of the old pirate stronghold of 
Kenheri was cleaily visible, and every detail of the sombie warships, 
H.M.S. Hyacinth and Persons^ and the Portuguese gunboat San Gahn'd, 
present by command of King Carlos, was in bold relief. Exactly as eight 
bells struck the shrill call of the bugle rang out from the flagship. In a 
trice every vessel broke out into a dancing army of flags in honour of His 
Majesty the King-Empsror's birthday. 


For the last hour the presence of the Renown and her escort had been 
indicated on the horizon beyond the outer lightship, and now the sharp 
crack of three guns showed that they had entered the harbour. First came 
the Fo\ and the PfOS''r/>ine, acting as ouirider«5, steaming abreast. Next 
the flying His Royal Highness's flag as iMn.ster of Trinity House 

at the fore and his own standard at the main. The toivering bulk of the 


Terrible brought up the rear. In this array the warships steamed slowly 
into the harbour until they were obscured by the smoke of the guns as they 
roared out the Royal salute. When the vapour lifted it was seen lliat the 
formation of the incoming squadron had changed The Po\ and the 
Proscrftinc bustled ahead and took station in line with the warships of 
the Fast Indies Sqa.titron. As the TernHe, onJug lf> her ffreat dran^rht, 
could not approach the shore, she w.as despatched on a lonely cruise to the 
north-cast and the Renown moored opposite the Apollo nunder. When 
the cables had finished rattling lliroiigh the 



hawse pipes, the sqn.acJron sitmtlt.TiieousIy 
“dressed ship" and the opcMiing phase in the 
arrixalof the Royal \isitors was completed. 

A long wait was in store, 'flic AUnown 
was at her moorings ihree-quaricr.s of an hour 
before programme time, and no further m.ajor 
ceremony w.ns due until i)ie State departure of 


His liNcellcncy the Viceroy four hours hence. 
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His Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station, 
Admiral Poe, and his Staff proceeded on board the Ro)’al ship, and tlie 
Commanders of the mcn-of«\var followed, but as this service was rendered 
in the boats it was quietly and expeditiously performed. Yet one other 
interesting observance remained. By a happy thought the arrival of Their 
Royal Highnesses was arranged to coincide with His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s birthday, and, as we have recorded, early in the day ships were 
dressed in celebration of the event. But the Imperial salute yet remained 
to be fired and the commands of His Royal Highness ns to this were awaited. 
The crack of the first gv\n from the Hyacinth precisely at noon indicated the 
hour selected, and the further Royal salute of thirty-one guns then roared 
out from all the warships in the harbour. The crowd melted away, traffic 
almost ceased, and everyone retired to prepare for the great events of the 
afternoon. 

The wait proved less tedious than was expected. With a view to 
giving Their Royal Highnesses more daylight for their progress through the 
town the Viceroy expedited his departure by a quarter of an hour. This 
brought the whole programme forward, and by half past one o’clock the 
troops commenced to line the streets. Now too the privileged guests bidden 
to receive the Prince in the shamiana began to arrive : Native Chiefs in their 
gorgeous equipages and still more brilliant robes j High Court Judges in wig 
and gown ; Secretaries in their handsome uniforms of blue and gold, and 
Consuls in the offici.al dress of a dozen nationalities. By the time the 
Viceroy was due the j/mw/Vtw/r presented a mass of colour; scarcely a plain 
black was to be seen ; but most striking of these variegated groups was that 
of the Chiefs of the Bombay Presidency. They literally blazed with cloth of 
gold and costly gems, which found an appropriate background in the flowing 
white robes of their principal officerb of State w’ho sat behind them. 

The ring of horses’ hoofs on the hard macadam and the distant 
rumble of the guns announced the approach of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
As the head of the procession rounded the Wellington Fountain — the centre 
of a dense throng of spectators — it presented a gallant sight — Hussars in 
their spotless summer kit, Horse Artillery in immaculate white, the dark 
blue lungis of the Native Cavalry and the brilliant headgear of the Body- 
guard. Up the broad highway they came, turned sharply under the 
triumphal arch leading from the shamiana to the dais where the Corporation 
presented their address, and then melted away Into the network of roads 
beyond. British Hussars and leaii-visagcd Sikhs, sturdy Gunners and 
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Imperial Service Cavalry from Kathiawar — a seemingly endless procession 

until the splendid men of the Vicer^al Bodyguard Immediately preceded 
Lord Curzon s carriage which drew smartly up under the archway. Lord 
and Lady Curzon at once alighted, the carriage passed on with the remainder 
of the escort, who disappeared to take up thetr positions for the Royal 
procession. His Excellency wore diplomatic uniform, with the ribbon of 
the Star of India. Lady Curzon was gowned in an exquisite dress 
of dove grey, with a large hat to match. It was a source of considerable 
pain to everyone present to see how ill His Excellency looked ; he walked 
with a stick and his whole bearing was that of a tired man. But the 
indomitable will triumphed over his physical weakness, and when Lord 
Curzon stopped to talk with one or another of hts friends, the eye kindled, 
the manner was as earnest and vigorous as In his strongest days. At 
the Bunder-head there was a halt for few minutes, which His Excellency 
spent in conversing with those around him. Then, precisely at three 
o’clock, accompanied by Lady Curzon, he descended the steps and set out 
for the Renomt, Once again the guns roared out the Royal salute, once 
again the men-of-war ivere manned. To tl.'e booming of these guns the 
launch shot out from the shore, and was soon lost to view in the smoky haze 
created by the firing of the salute. 

His E-vcellency the Governor’s arrival was most unobtrusive. Lord 
Lamington drove up under the usual escort, alighted, and walked straight 
to the Bundcr-head. He was accompanied on board by an official deputa- 
tion from the Bombay Presidency — the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
in wig and gown 5 the Bishop of Bombay, the Rt. Rev. W. R. Pym, D.D., 
an imposing^ Hgiire in h'ls Bowing rohesj and the Members of Council, the 
Hon. Mr. E. M. H. Fulton, C.S.L, and the Hon’ble Mr. J. W. P. Muir- 
Mackenzie, in their Secretariat uniform. When His E.\-ccJlenc}-’s flag was 
hoisted on his boat the warships were manned, the guards paraded, and tJie 
salute was fired. ArrRed on the ReNow-ii the member.s of the Bomba}- 
deputation «ere presented to Their Royal Highnesses b}- His E.xcellcncy the 
Governor. 

The short half-hour which followed passed quickly. Busy l.-umches 
were plying between the Renown and the shore bringing the members of 
Their Royal Highnesses’ Staff, including Sir Walter Laurence, K.C.I.E., the 
Chief of Staff, who earlier in the afternoon wat quietly active ashore, 
completing the arrangements for the landing. Soon too Ills Excellency 
the Governor relurnod, under the usual salutes, with the members 
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of the Bombay deputation. There was a brief pause, the waterway 
from tlic Rcnoivn to the shore was cleared, and a few moments of 
tense expectation supervened. Then a puft of white smoke from the 
starboard quarter of the Hyacinth^ a sharp detonation — ^I'lieir Ro)'al High- 
nesses had left the ship which had borne them so well to India. Promptly 
the challenge from the Flagship was taken up by the war vessels, and 
the Royal salute boomed round the Fleet. A few minutes passed before 
the tiny launch of the Renotvn^ a speck of vivid green with upper works 
of gleaming white, appeared round the bow of the battleship. The cruisers 
were now manned in full naval fashion, and as each was passed the 
guards paraded and the bugles rang out the salute. 

Absolutely unattended the gallant little craft sturdily ploughed her 
way through the water. Save for the cracking naval artillery there was no 
sound, only an atmospheie of strained expectation. The object of every 
gaze, the launch drew near the shore and was brought alongside the landing 
pier with seamanlike precision. Strong arms made her fast to the gang- 
Wfiy, a small ladder w'as hooked to the gunw’ale, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy, followed by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, then Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and finally by Her Excellency Lady 
Curzon landed upon India’s strand. It was an historic event calculated to 
stimulate a joyous pride in that phenomenal aggregation of nations which 
constitutes the British Empire, a \eneration for that subtle link, stronger 
than any steel bonds — loyalty to a revered throne— which welds together 
these peoples beyond the seas. The heir to all the Britains come with 
his gracious consort to complete his world-tour by a long journey in the 
strange land which is the brightest jewel in the Imperial crown. But the 
British are a people averse to rhapsodizing, and the ceremony was stamped 
with such a quiet dignity, such a wise absence of pomp and glitter, that 
these teelings remained in their proper place — locked in the recesses 
of each man’s heart. At the foot of the steps 
were grouped the officers of the Staff, con- 
spicuous amongst them the chivalrous Sir Pertab 
Singh, in the rich uniform of Honorary Colonel of 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, and three Native aides- 
de-camp, a grizzled native officei from the Punjab, a 
hawk-eyed Pathan and a wiry Gurkha. .As His 
Royal Highness set foot in India Sir Pertab Singh, 
the mirror of Rajput chivalry and fit representativ'e of 
the warrior races of Hindustan, stepped forward, and, 
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bowing- profoundly, laid his sword first at the feet of the Prince of Wales, 
and then at those of Her Royal Highness — the oriental symbol of homage 
and devotion. For a few moments the Prince conversed with his Staff 
and then, still accompanied by Lord Curzon, the Princess of Wales and 
Lady Curzon following, he ascended the steps to the Bunder-head, where 
the high officials were in waiting. 

His Royal Highness wore the cool white summer uniform of a 
Vice-admiral, with a sun helmet, the only decoration being the ribbon of 
the Star of India. Her Royal Highness paid an equally graceful compliment 
to the premier Indian Order, her costume being an extremely simple one 


of uhiic, nith a toque lo match, relieved only by .a few touches of 
the same delicate shade of blue. The Prince of \\ ales looked in the 
best of health, bronzed and strengthened by the voyage. I he whole 
coremonv in the s!i»>nia>in nas characterised by a gr;i\e simplicity. His 
Royal Highness was recei\cd by His lixccllency Lord Lamington, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay, and his Staff; II. K. Rear- 
Admiral R. S. Poe, C.V.O., Commander-in-Chief of His M.njcsty’s 
Na\al Forces in India, ami his Staff; the Hon. Sir Lawrence H. 
Jenkins, Kt., K.C.I.E., Chief Justice, High Court, Bombay; the 
Right Res. \V. K. Pyni, D.JX, Bishop of Bojubay; the Hon. Mr. K. 
M. 11. I'lihon, C.S.I., and the lion. Mr. J. W. I*. .Muir-Mackenzie, 
Metnhers of the Fxccutise Council of the Goscrnor of Bomh.ny ; .and 
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Lieutcn.int-Gcneral Sir Archibald Hunter, K.C.B., Commanding’ the 
Western Command, and his Staff, the presentations being- made by Lord 
Lamington himself. Tlicn, preceded by the Governor, the Prince walked 
slowly along the hnc of honoured officers and Chiefs, each one of whom 
was presented in turn. First came the Consuls, then the Judges of the High 
Court, afterwards the leading gentlemen of the Presidency and the Native 
Chiefs. As each presentation was made His Royal Highness shook hands 
with unalTectcd cordiality. This part of the ceremony over, the Prince of 
Wales inspected the smart guard-of-honour of the Royal Scots, and, 
followed by his Staff, walked under the triumphal arch to the dais where he 
was to recci\e the Corporation’s address. 

Scats were provided for the Royal visitors whilst the address was 
being read. Disdaining tlicse the Prince and Princess of Wales advanced 
to the front of the dais and stood during the whole ceremony. This then 
was the position. On the dais were Their Royal Highnesses and Lord and 
Lady Curzon ; behind, their brilliant Staffs, and in front first the members of 
the Municipality and then some four thousand of the lending citizens, 
seated in chairs. Facing the Prince and Princess was the handsome facade 
of the Royal Donibay Yacht Club Chambers, one of numerous evidences of 
the solid enterprise of the British community. On their left the many- 
storied residential blocks; on their right the Apollo Bunder, splashed with 
the scarlet uniforms of His Excellency the Go\crnor‘s Sikh Bodyguard, and 
the smart Cadets of the Rajkumar College, waiting to take their place in 
the procession. Many of those who hud been presented now joined the circle, 
waiting to hear His Royal Highness’s speech, and no gathering could 
have been more representative of the Presidency and of the city whicli is its 
capital. It w-as marked by one characteristic that could not be paralleled ■ 
outside Bombay. Mingled with the bright-eyed and fnir-complexioncd 
daughters of Britain was no mean sprinkling of Pnrsi ladies, distinguislicd 
by their gentle features and graceful dress of broidered silks. Elsewhere in 
India the rigours of the purdah shut off well-born women from all participa- 
tion in public ceremonies. The p.artial removal of that barrier in Bombay is 
one of the many debts the city owes to the enliglitened people who made the 
Western Presidency their home when driven from Persia for their reforming 
zeal thirteen centuries ago. The Honourable Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta, 
K.C.I.E., the President of the Corporation ; Mr. W. D. Sheppard, Munici- 
pal Commissioner ; and Mr. Sassoon J. David, SlierifT of Bombay, were 
presented to Their Royal Highnesses, Then Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta, 
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speaking in clear strident tones, welcomed the Royal visitors in the follow- 
ing terms 

May please Your Royal Highnesses,— -We, the President and Members of the 
Municipn! Corporation of the City of IJombay, beg to tender to Your Roy;d 
Highnesses in the name and on behalf of all its inhabitants an earnest, 
enthusiastic .and loyal welcome on your first binding on the shores of India. 

A part of the dowry brought to an English Sovereign by his Portuguese bride, 
Bomb.iy has been long associated with the Royal Family of England, and may 
justly lay claim to be a Royal City ; and we therefore proudly consider that 
it is only in the fitness of things that this City .should lend the hearty greetings 
and rejoicings that eagerly aivait Your Royal Highnesses throughout the length 
and breadth of this counfry- 

Under the aigis of the Brilish Crown and its wise and generous policy of equality, 
sympathy and toleration, this City has man’cllously thriven as an important 
centre of trade, commerce and industry*. At the time when it came to King 
Charles II., it was an insignificant cluster of islets, as .shown on one panel 
of the casket which will hold this address, with a sp.irse population of 10,000 
souls, whose only trade was in dried fish and cocoanuts. Bombay now takes a 
high place among the great cities of the Empire and of the world, and the 
foundations of its growth and prosperity arc so deeply laid that though we have 
of recent years passed through dire visitations of pestilence and disease, 
aggravated by agricultural distress throughout the Presidency, this growth and 
prosperity have not only not been permanently checked but have continued to 
increase. We gratefully see in this wonderful transformation the righteous 
beneficence of British rule, founded on justice and equality, making no 
distinctions of colovir or creed, and extending equal opportunities to men of 
varied creeds and nations who inherit ancient civilisations from widely* separ.ile 
families of mankind. 

It is thirty years almost to a day that we had the inestimable privilege of wel- 
coming Your Royal Highness’s august father, our most gracious Sovereign, 
the then Prince of Wales, on his historic visit to this country, the happy 
memories whereof are yet cherished throughout the land, among high and low, 
with pride and alTection. We may be pardoned for fondly believing that it was 
during that visit that His Imperial Majesty first displayed those great qualities 
of head and heart which have to-day enabled him to play so noble a part in 
the peaceful destinies of mankind and to win the esteem and admiration of the 
whole world, and which then contributed powerfully to develop the loyalty of 
the people of India into personal attachment to the Royal Family of England, 
the foundations of which had been laid deep in the hearts of the people of this 
country by the sympathy and solicitude which the great and good Queen- 
Empress Victoria had constantly shown for their well-being and advancement. 

We pray Your Royal Highnesses to convey to His Majesty our feelings of unalter- 
, able loyalty and personal attachment, and our gratitude ^or the proof he lias 
once more given of his great care and regard for his Indian subjects in sending 
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not only his Royal Son and Heir to become personally acquainted \\ ith them, but 
in dointj them the high grace of sending him accompanied by his Royal Consort 
the Princess of Wales. Her Ro}al Highness’s gracious and kindly presence 
amongst us cannot but deeply touch the heart of the country, of people of all 
classes and all grades alike, who will \alue beyond measure so striking a token 
of her womanly, sympathy and solicitude for them. We joyously hail with 
heartfelt greetings the first Princess of Wales to set foot on the soil of India. 

We now pray that benign Providence may watch over Your Royal Highnesses’ pro- 
gress throughout this country and bring it to a blessed and happy conclusion, 
so that it may prove fruitful of results, binding together closer and still more 
close the ties which unite the two countries, whom a wonderful dispensation of 
Providence has brought together from distant ends of the world, to the l.isting 
glory of your Royal House and of the great Empire over which it presides. 


The address was enclosed in a casket, in the shape of a cabinet 
gracefully curving outwards toward its base, that preserved many episodes in 
the history -of Bombay. On the principal panel was a map of India, 
with the sea in gold and silver, the land In silver-gilt and the mountains in 
high relief. All the principal towns were represented by precious stones— 
the Provincial capitals— Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Allahabad, 
Lahore and Dacca — in emeralds; the other fifty towns in cabochon rnbics. 


The opposite panel was divided into a pair of doors : one depicting Bombay 
as it was in i66i when Sir Abraham Shipman came to take possession of 
it for King Charles as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza— seven 
petty islands, linked by saamps over which the .sea roared at high 
tide; the other modern Bombay, the Islets welded by costly reclamations, 
the home of nearly a million people and the finest city in India. Round the 
map of India and t)ie pancllevl door:, ran pierced floral scrolls in gold, in 
which were shown peacocks and parrots studded with gems, reproducing the 
true colourings of the birds. Amid many other character- 



istic emblems two were notable— reproductions of the 
Statues of her laic Majesty Oucen Victoria and His 
Majesty the King-Hmperor, and tlie panels from the latter 
showing His Majesty, then Prince of Wales, receiving 
the Chiefs on arriving in Rombay thirty years ago, and 
greeting a deputation of Indian ladies. 

In reply His Roval Highness said ; — 

Mr. PrcMilcnt and (•enllemcn of ibe Mumcip.il Corpor.ition 


of Ilomb.iy,— f thank you ino'i vincorcly for ihc kind :md 


vnihu^M^tic WcJfomr which you h.nv giicn to the 


PrioicHs of \Vale> and myself. \\ c arc both deeply 


Musici,*! Ctthti, 
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moved by jour toiichiii}; all JMon to her presence here. She is, indeed, proud 
to be the first Princess of Wales to hate set foot on these shores. (Cheers.) 

The words of jour address, eloquent as lliej' are, will not, however, contej' to our 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the Knipire what we see here to-daj*. Xor do 
they render full justice to the efforts and j»ood-wiII of the cilirens of this j^reut 
western port of India, uhlcli culminate in this splendid ceremonj*. 

just thirty tears apo, all but a daj-, my dear hither, the Kinjf-Umperor, wus 
standinj; not far from this \crj‘ spot, and was sajinjj that it had been the 
dream of his life to see India. (Loud cheers.) The Princess and I hate had 
‘.imil.ir anticipations ; and wc thank j'ou from the bottom of our hearts for the 
manner in which jouaiul jour fellow-workers hate brouf'ht these dreams to 
realisation. In thus following in llic footsteps of mj’ father, we are but 
carrjin^j out the tradition established bj- him, and oncwhicli, I trust, will be 
repealed as {feneration succeeds {feneration. 1 hope, and, indeed, 1 am 
confident, tlial the same lovinj; interest in this {jrcat Continent, which was 
inspired in my father’s heart by his visit to India, and which has never nb.itcd, 
will equally come to us. (Cheers.) 

If, as wc tr.avel throu{;h the various countries which make up this {freat Empire, the 
Princess and I can win the svmpathj and pood-will of the peoples of India, we 
shall secure a precious result from the vojape which wc have been privileged 
to undertake. It is the last st.ape of our memorable and happj mission of four 
jears npo to His Majestj's preat Dominions across the Seas. Thoiiph 
stranperj. to this beautiful city, we have read much and he.ird much of jour 
tri.ils and achievements. As. the capii.il of Western India, and the port which 
links this Eastern continent with Luropc. Bomb.iy has h.td to adapt herself, 
more, perhaps, than anj other Oriental vitx, to the requirements of modern life. 
She has to live up to her position, and as the threshold of this picturesque 
and f.iscinatinp land ol Indki lh.it position is somewhat exacting. But if I nuay 
judge from a brief impression from the sc-a, and from what I have observed 
here, Bombaj docs not f.ill short of her oblip.itions. Apart from the bcautj of 
her buildings and her natural advantages, she has llioughts for trade facilities, 
and for what is of equal, or, perhaps, greater importance, for the health and 
well-being of ncarlj 800,000 people. 

I am delighted to be associated with the new Dock, and with the first l.irge street 
which the City Improvement Trust has constructed. Like all great cities 
which depend on commerce, Bombay has had her vicissitudes, and jour 
Municipal history has ili. counterp.art in manj’ other cities of our Empire 
which I have had the pleasure of visiting. Vour period of prosperity has 
endowed jew with buildings and other possesstcus, of which jow maj well be 
proud. (Clieers.) Bui it also brought jou a popul.ation, perhaps inconi eniently 
I.irge, and jou are now vvisclj grappling with the problems whlob have beset 
us in llie West — the problems of wide streets and healthj iiulustri.il quarters. 

I wish JOU, Mr. Chairman, and all who arc working for the welfare of Bombav, 
tiod-speed. I can im.iginc no nobler work than tlie ende.ivour of the individual 
to do something for his town. 
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There ts one drawback to journeys such as that on which the Princess and I 
are now starting. Time is all too short to see everything, and to tell eveiy- 
one who has joined in greeting- us how heartily grateful we are, I have 
inherited from my father (cheers) and from our late beloved Sovereign 
(cheers) your first Queen-Empress, a love for India and for Indians. (Cheers.) 
From my youth I have associated the name of India with qualities of kindness, 
loyalty, courtesy and bravery, and I doubt not that these early ideas will be 
confirmed and strengthened by the experiences which await me in the next 
few months. (Cheers.) We cannot, as we should like, see all your many 
institutions, but we hope to have opportunities of gaining some insight into 
those of a similar character in other parts of India. We both hope to carry 
home with us, not only a warm sympath3' and affection for the people of India, 
but an increased and abiding interest in India’s nants and problems, and 
an acquaintance with the various classes, official and non-official, British and 
Indian, which, under God’s providence, are labouring to one end — the well- 
being of India and the happiness of her peoples. (Cheers.) 

I will not fail to convey to the King-Emperor the expression of jour Jojal deiotioii 
to his Throne and person. (Cheers.) And, remembering that to-day we 
celebrate His Majesty’s birthday, these assurances will come to him with 
especial gratification. (Cheers.) And I feel sure that this great company 
will join with me in wishing him very many happy returns of the day. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 

It is impossible for anyone who is not familiar with India, and who 
docs not, therefore, understand the extraordinary veneration in whicli the 
peoples of this country hold the Royal House of England, quite to 
appreciate the anxiety with which Hi.<? Royal HigJmess’s speech was awaited. 

A new generation has grown up since His Majesty King Edward made his 
historic tour, and though the recollection of that visit is still a fragrant 
memory, few are left who retain a direct impression of it. Indians of all 
classes have learnt that the wise and beneficent principles embodletl in the 
reign of the first Queen-Empress were inherited by her son. TJiey looked, 
with tense anxiety, to see how far they would pass to her grandson, who 
will ultimately stand to them as the symbol of the British connection. The 
Prince of Wales’ gracious words more than satisfied the most ardent 
expectations. They w’ere delivered in clear and measured tones that pene- 
trated to the farthest part of the audience, and His Royal Highness’s earnest 
and sympathetic message struck a chord that at once gave a ready response. 
When he said that the tradition establtshetl by the visits of his father and 
himself to India was one “which, I trust, will be repeated ns generation 
succeeds generation," the spontaneity of the acknowledgment shoued how 
warmly the hope is cherished by every race and creed in the Dependency. 

In no city in the East is civic p.atriotism more robust than in Bombay, 
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and it was with special pleasure that those who arc engaged in municipal 
government heard the Prince declare his conviction that he could imagine no 
“ nobler work than the endeavour of the individual to do something for 
his town.” The sincere veneration for the memory of “Victoria the Good,” 
and the profound attachment to the person of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, which were evoked by references in the latter portion of the speech, 
were grateful recognitions of all that India owes to the Royal Family. The 
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audience was not one given to much demonstration, and the feelings inspired 
by His Royal Highness’s message were too deep to find noisy expression, 
but his words were carried away by everyone of his audience. 

One pleasing Oriental observance remained, — the presentation of 
bouquets and the garlanding of Her Royal Highness. There was a smiling 
discv\ssion between the Princess of Wales and Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta 
as to whether the garland should be worn in the traditional manner, round 
the neck, but Her Royal Highness compromised by carrying it on her 
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arm. The ceremonies attendini; the l.mtliiii,' ivcre noiv over ; then com- 
menced the Roy.-il progress throngh the town. 


The units of the procession which escorted tlie Roj.nl c.nrriage 
through the streets of tlic city to Government House represented many 
phases of the present order in India. At their licad rode a smart English 
Police Officer, one of tite little corps which directs the force of native 
conslabularv who keep tlic pc.ace in Bomb.ay, followed by the Staff Officers 
of the Onartermaster-Gcnerars Department. The.i came the Band and 
a squadron of the loth Hussars, the crnck cavalry regiment of the British 
Army. With a record of war service extending from the Peninsnl.a, the 
Tenth saw further hard campaigning in South Africa i a hard-bitten, 
soldicrlv bodv, many of the men wearing the South African medal, well- 
mounted and faultlessly equipped and be.aring themsehes as men who 
have faced the realities of war. The hoarse r.attle of guns told of the coipiiig 
of “P" Battery of the Roval Horse Artillery. Whateser critics maj- 
have to s,ay of the British Army none has expressed anything but adiniration 
for the gallant Gunners, and the only fault that could be found with 
the splendid Battery was that their gnus should have been on the scrap heap. 
In the sharpest contrast succeeded a squ.adron o the 33rd Qtieen s Own 
Light Cavalrv, sombre-visaged J.ats and Sikhs Ivaimkhanis and M-sulman 
R.^puts. L^d by their Commanding Officer, Colonel Grantham, they looked 
. ft, lln-tw cavalrv should be, -lean and hard as nails, not an 

the picture of what light “ fD Hfle carried in an 

ounce of superlluous weight tl,e eat Kitchener, and 

ingenious fashion that has „ere in full dress uniform- 

swords tucked tin er tie near , blouses white breeches and putties, 

dark-blue luugis with red kul.as ^ o s' 

Even more interesting by Major T.albot. The 

Imperial Service Lancers vv bjavanagar are proud to maintain 

Chiefs of J-'.-'B'"''. ff strength to the Raj and 

Lancer squadrons who are .at gallantly 

afford an outlet to '^Regular Cavtilry, these patriotic Princes 

along, worthy comrades t Marquis of Dufferlu's 

ren-!-iid“;;r„ 

into hue with the regiments of the standing Army. 

- 
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mounted on a mai'nificcnt dark charger, the cynosure of all eyes, the 
quondam sword arm of the Egyptian Army and, as the late G. W, Stcevens 
so happily wrote, “ the true knight-errant — a paladin drifted into his wrong 
century.” Another troop of the gallant Tenth rattled past, and brought 
into view the gleaming lance-points and scarlet and white pennons of 
the Governor of Bombay's Bodyguard. Many a time has this corps 
challenged comparison with the finest ceremonial troops in India and gained 
rather than lost by the contrast. In their well-fitting scarlet and goldi 
horsed to perfection, and carrying themselves with conscious dignity, they 
looked, what they are, as fine a body of cavalry as exists in Asia. The 
Bodyguard immediately preceded the Royal carriage, an open landaulcttc 
drawn by four splendid bays, with Indian postilions in scarlet. As a 
cool breeze had fortunately sprung up and the sun was sinking rapidly in 
the West, there was little need of ihe gorgeous emblems of royalty in the 
East — the gold-embroidered umbrella and punkah which the scarlet-coated 
footmen bore behind the Prince and Princess, who were keenly Interested 
in everything tney saw. 

After the departure of the Royal carriage there was naturally some- 
thing in the nature of an anti-climax ; everyone had come to see the Prince 
and Princess, and when they passed from view the main purpose of the day 
was accomplished. Yet there was still much in the procession well worth 
observing, many typical phases in the structure which goes to make the Raj 
in India the virile, living foice it is. Immediately behind the carriage 
naturally came further sections of the scarlet-coated Bodyguard. Then one 
of the most interesting units in the procession, the Cadets of the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot. The sons of the ruling Princes of Kathiawar and other 
Native Slates in the Presidency, the Cadets undergo at Rajkot an educa- 
tional and disciplinary course based upon the best traditions of English 
public school life. These arc the lads who will constitute the next genera- 
tion of ruling Princes, their companions and advisers, and in them centre 
the hopes of wise progress in the future, A healthy, alert, disciplined 
little corps of sixteen, they were mounted on wiry Kathi and Arab pontes. 
A sky-blue lungt, ornamented, in the case of officers, with a jewelled 
aigrette, black tunic braided in gold and faced with scarlet, reel cummerbund, 
w'lth white breeches and jack-boots, formed a strikingly handsome uniform. 
They made a gallant little body, led by Kumar Laxmanwalla of Bhilka. 
Another vista of waving plumes announced the advent of the Brigadiers 
and their staffs, — Brigadier-General S. C. H. Munro, C.B., Commanding 
the Ahmednagar Brigade; Brigadier-General R. M. Greenfield, Com- 
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manding the Bombay Briyacle; and Major-Geaeral G. L. R. Richardson, 
C.B., C-S.I., C.I.E., Commandinjf the 6th (Poona) Division. Perhaps 
some may have been puzzled to obser\'e the soldierly figure of Lieutenant 
Cassini Shah in the uniform of a British officer with a flowing turban. A 
nephew of His Highness the Aga Khan, he is one of the first of the Imperial 
Cadets— created by Lord Curzon to supply an outlet for the militar)’ 
ambitions of the Indian aristocracy and to provide the only career possible to 
them under the Raj — to obtain a commission in the British Army, and right 
worthy of it he looked. 

The drive from the Apollo Bunder to Government House carried the 
Prince and Princess through the most characteristic scenes in the civic life 
of Bombay. First through the modern town that has grown up beyond the 
line of the old ramparts and upon latid filched from the sea — a quarter 
distinguished by its broad boulevards and splendid architecture ; then 
through the densely-populated native town ; and finally, touching the hem 
of the mill district, to the shady slopes of Malabar Hill, uhere the wealthy 
of all communities love to dwell. As the Royal cortege moved off at a walk 
from the Bunder, as far as the eye could range stretched a splendid array 
of nodding plumes and flashing swords and dancing pennons, helmet and 
turban, horse and artillery. Each balcony and window was blight with keen 
eyes and animated faces, with gay frocks and brilliant sar/s. Behind 
the stolid ranks of the Infantry was wedged a mass of humanity, clad in 
the variegated, yet always graceful, colours of the East. As the shrill 
notes of the bugle gave the signal to advance, every verandah and vantage 
point broke into a fluttering kaleidoscope of handkerchiefs and flags, and 
from ten thousand throats rose a joyous cry of welcome, an earnest outpour- 
ing of the deep spring of loyalty which exists in every true heart, and welled 
over at the advent of the heir to the British throne. Through scenes such as 
these Their Royal Highnesses passed the handsome Home which Khande 
Rao of Baroda built to shelter the seamen of the port, in commemoration of 
the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, the fountain w’hich preserves Bombay’s 
connection with the Duke of Wellington, to the floral trophy erected to 
the name of the gieatest of her Governors, Sir Bartle Frere. Here, in 
the heart of the modern city, the Koli fishermen had bridged the road with a 
scroll, fringed with emblems of the Sacred Fish, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion : “The Koli early settlers greet the Prince and Princess of Wales 
under the Sacred Fish Banner” — a reminder of the day when the Island of 
Bombaim was peopled only by hardy fisher folk whose rude huts clustered 
under the palm trees. Nor could the trading instincts of these enterprising 
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pci'plfs ponnii thrjn to the openinf* for n liHlr chc.ip .itKcra^cfitcnt. 
One Munll Nhopkci'pcr improvctl ilu* ivcamoii In alloninj; liK loy.nl 
“Cunl Mevs the I’rineo ami iViiuxvs of Wales, l.on^ li\c our .Vohlc 
Kiu);” artfully to leail to tlm annoiiitceniciif “Further rciluciioMs at the 
popul.tr sale expressly for the Uoxal \Kli. *’ Another itulixuhul xNisheil his 
“Hoxal p.ntrons*' Ion** life al .n» expenilijure of /niich reil p.iint .nmJ nhuc 
calico, anil JcHc.itcly riMnlmlctl them that his nares were “ Of I:nj»lish 
make, as supplieil to Queen AU*x.niuIf.«.** Hut llioti^'h the expression 
was occasionally quaint the >eMliinctit xxas unmistakenhie. A continuous 
roar of welcome j,'reete»l the Uo\.nl c.iffi.njjc as 50 on as It was discerned, the 
school-chililren, massed on plant stands, joiitinp their shrill irehles—a reception 
the more rem.nrkahle Ivc-nusc the Orient.nl is not conunonly pi^en to 
\ocal expression and expresses l»is preetinp hy rvxerential sit/tuifis. 

Alone nmonp the tno- 
dern cities of India Ilomhay 
rcprotiuccs the character and 
charm of the older centres of 
population, 'I'ho natixe town 
is no mere desert of dull, 
unaitrnctixe, squalid barracks. 

The houses ascend four, live 
and six storeys, their facades 
are broken with airy balconies 
enriched with graceful carving 
and painted all colours of the 
rainbow. Indeed, the most i Th. M«d.ra Q«.n»r. 

populous streets bear a far closer resemblance to those of Amrlts.ir and 
Lahore than to anything in the other towns that have g^roun up 
umler nritish rule, .and they arc ahv.ays crowdcil with representatives of 
c\ory race in Asia. Here, in the decorations, the oriental love of colour 
ran riot. Emerald and orange, crimson and azure, everywhere met the 
eye, and ^\erc flashed back from^ the crowds who thronged the streets 
and studded even the house-tops in their gayest .ntiirc. At every stage 
one was reminded of the wide variety of races who coalesce Into the popula- 
tion of this many-tongued city. The- Parsis welcomed Their Koyal 
Highnesses as they passed the fire-temple with these words: “Parsis 
prav that the consecrated fire of the heart of the British Empire may 
burn bright and flourish for ever." The emancipated womcn-folk of 
this community broke the garishness of the street decorations with a vision 
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of silks of the most delicate 
^ hues. The Jains exhibited the 

temple insignia usually exposed 
only on festival days. 'I'lic 
Marwaris offered pra)'ers at the 
Mumbadevi temple for the safe- 
keeping of the Prince and Prin- 
ts cess, and here the temple girls 
were massed, robed in accordion- 
pleated skirts like those of an 
Empire ballerina and loaded 
_ , with jewels. In the Bhcndy 

Bazaar, which ranks with the 
Chandni Chowk of Delhi and the Burra Bazaar of Calcutta as one of 
the famous highways of the Orient, the clash of races was indescribable. 
The giant Afridi, who sniped the Sirkar’s troops in ’97 and has just settled 
an old blood feud, jostled the mild Hindu. The Arab in his brown bournous 
elbowed the fair Parsi. Mahomedan and Chinaman, Sindis In their inverted 
“toppers” and jet black negroes rubbed shoulders in their desire to greet 
the Emperor’s son, whilst the storied houses rippled with the chatter and the 
gay sar/s of tlie women of a dozen nationalities. Passing from the Bhcndy 
Bazaar, the Moslems welcomed the Royal visitors with this graceful 
reference to Queen Alexandra : — 

•• Son of .n Sea Kinjj’’* daughter o\cr ihe sea 
We MoNlems ucicome thee ! ” 

On the fringe of the mill district the operatives were massed in tens of 
thousands. A sharp turn brought the procession from this, the least 
attractive part of Bombay, to the shores of the bay which is the natural 
glory of the city. Here school-children cheered in piping treble and 
waved their little flags. Breasting the slope of Malabar Hill the horses 
soon passed into the leafy shade of the avenue to Government House, where 
Lord Lamington and Lady Ampthtll — who acted as hostess in the absence 
from India of Lady Lamington— received the Prince and Princess. 

As a rule an oriental crow'd melts like a hailstone in the sun as 
soon as the purpose which brought it together is fulfilled. It was remarked, 
howe\er, that on this occasion the people remained still for a wliile, spell- 
bound by the pomp of the procession and by the feeling of personal loyalty 
which is so strong in the East. The presence of the heir to the throne 
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in their midst is a new experience to this generation. Those wlio welcomed 
the King-Emperor have either passed .aw.ay or are greybeards, receiving no 
more respect than is commonly accorded to the old by Uisty youth. In the 
thirty years that have elapsed since then many forces have been at work 
breaking down the old dim reverence for the Sahib Log, the mystic interest 
attaching to the strange gray island in the West. So the deraeanonr of 

these mvriads who lined the streets \v.as watched with no ordinary interest, 

and three special features impressed all observers the transparent spontan- 
eity of the greeting, the joy of the people in the occasion the deep reverence 
for the Prince and Princess. It was only for the Shahzada and his Princess 
that these patient lakhs had eyes. 

Nothing, however, is more difficult than for the Englishman to raise 

even a corner of the curtain tlrnt screens the Indmn mind, or 

thoughts hidden by their calm exterior. This task was accomplished by .an 
obsefvant Hindu gentleman, who spent the day on foot amongst the crowd, 
and these are the impressions he gleaned : 

.. India believes in heredity. Her castes, her institutions her whole 
..social and economic constitution - o" .'’f 
.. when the people welcome the Prince, they think of the Good Queen 
..whom they Lere and her noble son who now fills the ancient 

.. here of England. Him some of them have seen and heard. Some 
..of them-old men now-have felt the sunshine of his presence and 

..remember his ^nsiderate .^^^nd l..r.mrs . 

“. ra-Hs" ‘ Siwh Tre rhe'unspoken thoughts of tens of thousands of those 
P . however small, in the magnificent reception 

T ' High and low, rich and poor alike, felt them and showed 

..bvTheh ’preseiwe, their manner, their unaffected happiness, that they 

b> their pr ^ Royalty is auspicious. Loyalty 

;; Kh ig and t.;: tsr 

U “Ke"se=Tng the faces of the Prince and Princess attribute their 
.. happiness to this memorable incident. 

..And tbe common peoplewho were densely packed *1.- fWe of 
, stronfflv moved. I was in the thick of 
^^''r^for" hur b urs, ‘Sdng till progress was physically 
;.;mV;siWer!:.U to the surging mass of humanity. Not a single 
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“ angry word was heard amongst the thousands gathered on the road 
“sides. We asked one man — a coolie — what he expected from the 
“ Prince’s visit, and were surprised to hear liim say : ‘ He is a 

“ Prince who comes to his realm. What sliould we expect !’ The 
“majority of the remarks we heard, however, show’cd that the people 
“expected some great good from the visit. When pressed to say what, 
“ a stalwart rustic brushed us off by remarking : ‘Who can know wliat 
“ is in the King’s heart ?’ The idiom and imagery of the Old Testament 
“are among the everyday language of the common people of India. 
“ Another was asked : ‘ Arc you glad of the Prince’s coming !’ ‘Wearc,’ 
“he replied. ‘ We only hope that he will be.’” 
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Cl)c Progress of a Great Citp. 


hRoM KniAN Chiefs— Thc Anxals ok Westekv India— A 
Ufscuvdant of SmvAji— O kikstai. Customs and Cfkemomes— An- 
Admimsthstive Tanole— The I'Atuix <}RrATNEss ok Gujsbat— Mku anti 
Old Uombvy— Great Switakv Works— The rFOPLF's Fair — Return- Visits 
TO Chiefs— A .Mkmoriai. Musfum -T iir Frinciss am> Kdiav Ladies. 

November wilt. 

O oriental ceremony is more liijjhly esteemed or more 
rigorously observed than the interchange of State visits. 
No assemblage of Indian Chiefs, no meeting between the 
Chiefs and the representatives of the ruling Power is com- 
plete until the formal courtesies have been paid and returned. It was for 
these reasons that His Royal Highness opened the crowded day that followed 
his arrival in India with the reception of the ten leading Chiefs of the Bom- 
bay Presidency at Government House. State visits are necessarily conven- 
tional and regulated by the most rigid etiquette ; but the tedium of ceremonial 
was pleasantly broken by the charming surroundings of Malabar Point. 
Rather summer-house than official residence, the airy informality of the 
buildings, the laughing dancing sea, and the wind-swept gardens, mock at 
precisianism. This suggestion of plein air broke the tedium of what would 
otherwise have been a monotonously strict ceremony. 

Yet for those who will look below the surface no Indian function can 
ever be dull. The history of the ruling houses Avhose Chiefs paid homage to 
the Prince to-day is an abridged edition of the annals of Western India, and 
in their persons the great feudatories represent a most interesting and import- 
ant factor in the governance of the Dependency. The islets of yellow that 
break the prevailing British red in the map of India depict the territories of 
the Native Chiefs, great and small, whose jurisdiction extends over nearly 
seven hundred thousand square miles and a population of sixty-two millions 
of people. Some, like the Nizam of Hj’derabad or the Maharaja of Kash- 
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mir, rule over a countr}' as large as France ; others are no more Important 
than were the German Barons of the Middle Ages. Some preserve in their 
States the customs, manners and ideas of the India before the British; 
others conduct their affairs in a spirit of enlightened humanity which falls 
little short of the principles of the Raj. But all Imve their part In the 
tangled history of India, their straitly defined rights and privileges, and each 
typities some phase of the welter induced by the waves of invasion that 
passed over the Himalayas until ail were overtopped by the little band of 
adventurers who set out from the West. 

The first to be received was the present head of the old Deccan 
Mahratta houses, His Highness Sir Shahu Chhatrap.ati Maharaj, G.C.S. I., 
G.C.V.O., Maharaja of Kolhapur. The Mahar.ija traces his descent from 
the great Shivaji who founded the Mahratta kingdom, and rules over nearly 
three thousand square miles of country in the south-western corner of the 
Bombay Presidency. The ceremonial on all these occasions is the same. 
The Maharaja, accompanied by his subordinate Jaghirdars and principal 
State officials, drove up to the accompaniment of a thunderous artillery 
salute, and was received by a guard of honour. On allghtijig he was con- 
ducted to the Presence Chamber, where he was met by H>s Royal Highness. 
Together they walked to the scarlet-clothcd dais, whereon stood the gilded 
chairs of State, the Prince in the simple white uniform of a rear-admiral, the 
Maharaja, a tall and imposing figure in a brilliant costume of shimmering 
silk. Behind the State chairs chobdnrs in their scarlet liveries bore the Eastern 
emblems of Empire — the waving c/wwri, or fly-whisk made of the hair of 
yaks’ tails ; the vioorcha^ or mace of peacocks’ feathers and gold ; the blazing 
siiraj viakhi to stir the heated air. In the vestibule the stalwart horsemen of 
the Governor’s Bodyguard stood to attention, and a fitting background to all 
this colour was formed by 'a screen of the subtly-carved blackwood, in 
which work the patient craftsmen of Bombay.excel. When His Royal High- 
ness and the Maharaja were seated, those in attendance followed suit, the 
Staff on the left, the retainers of Kolhapur on the right. The Maharaja has 
the special privelege of not presenting any nazat\ or tribute — a prescribed 
number of gold mohurs in a silken purse which, after the oriental fashion, 
is touched and remitted — a privelege comparable to that of keeping on one’s 
hat before His Majesty. The feudatories and retainers of Kolhapur were 
presented in order of precedence, each offering a nazar proportioned to his 
rank, which ivas also touched and remitted. The Prince having conversed 
with his guest for a few minutes, scarlet-robed retainers advanced, bearing 
attar TiwCi pan-supari richly-chascd silver vessels. These are the Indian 



H. H. The Maharaja op Koi-hapub, G.C.S.I. 
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equivalents of bread and sail attar of roses, wliicli is sprinkled on the 
recipient, and betel-nut and other spices wrapped in pan-leaf, which is so 
widely chewed on account of its astringent qualities. An officer of the 
Political Department rendered the same courtesy to the feudatories and 
retainers, and the reception was over. The Prince of Wales accompanied 
the Maharaja to the door ol the Presence Chamber, where he bade him 
farewell, and His Highness left with the honours that marked his arrival. 

Scarcely had the guns announcing the departure of the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur ceased than they spoke again heralding the advent of His 
Highness the Kao of Culch. The Rao rules over the most interesting 
part of Western India. In the fifteenth century his ancestors, sweeping 
down from Lower Sind, established themselves in a dry and sandy peninsula 
thrust into the Arabian Sea. There they were isolated the desert and the 
Rann of Cutch, a shallow arm of the sea submerged only in the season 
of flood. Debarred from frequent contact with the outside world and 
compelled to struggle with a churlish soil, they developed into daring 
navigators and a hardy frugal people. These qualities they retain ; although 
with the advent of steam the Ctitchis have lost most of the East African 
and Arabian trade, they form one of the most enterprising and wealthy of 
the mercantile communities established in Bombay under the Pax Btitanaica, 
As tlie State is still difficult of access— although it may be pierced by the 
new strategic railway from Bombay to Sind— its people retain more of 
the elements of a distinct nationality than any of the dependencies of the 
Bombay Government, and are knit together by their strong character 
and personal loyally lo their Chief. The Rao, a handsome manly 
figure in brave garb set off by resolute bearing, looked worthy to control 
a hardy people. His Jadeja Bhayad, or feudal nobility, also attracted more 
than passing notice — bold, robust typesj^still bearing traces of the qualities 
that made their ancestors the most daring raiders in Western India. 

After the Rao of Cutch came the leading Chiefs of the most complex 
administrative unit in India. The little peninsula of Kathiawar, which lies 
immediately south of Cutch, is only twenty-three thousand square miles 
in extent, but eighty-two chieftains of various grades exercise jurisdiction. 
Rajputs are superposed on the original Kathis, who bred the finest 
horses in India. The Rajputs then went down before the Mughals, 
who set up a Nawab in overlordship. The Mughal sovereignty was 
shaken by the Mahrattas and its Lieutenant compelled to pay tribute to 
the Gaekwarof Bnroda, and finally order was established out of this chaos by 
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the British Government, But although peace reigns in Kathiawar its 
administration is a Chinese puzzle. Every Chief and Thakurhashis strictly- 
defined rights, which must not be infringed upon, and in this archipelago 
of jurisdictions are scattered islets which belong to the Indian Government 
and to Baroda. It is a situation rendered workable only by the exercise 
of infinite tact and patience, and its complexity was illustrated in the 
personality of the Chiefs who came to pay allegiance. First in order 
of precedence was H. H. the Nawab of Jtinag-adh, the J\Iahomedan 
ruler of a Hindu State, and a relic of the days of Muslim supremacy. 
The State was torn from the Rajputs by the Mnghals, and in Akbar’s 
day became a dependency of the Court of Delhi. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century Sherkhan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled the Mughal 
Deputy-Governor and established the rule of nis house, which the 
present Nawab represents. He was followed by the Jam of Navanagar, 
a distant kinsman of the Rao of Cntch, for it was through Cutch that 
the Jadeja Rajputs advanced to conquest in Kathiawar, Then came 
the Ihakur Saheb of Bhavnagar, a most distinguished exemplar of 
the modern school of Indian Chiefs. He is an ex-student of the 
Rajkumar College, set up to educate the cadets of the ruling houses 
according to the best principles of the English public school system. 
The ’I'hakur Saheb retains a keen affection for his old college, which 
he supports with princely liberality, but he does not let the western 
knowledge he acquired there impair his attachment to his State, nor his exact 
fulfilment of his duties as a ruler. Indeed the administration of Bhavnagar 
is a happy blending of occidental enlightenment with the old patriarchal 
relations between an Indian Prince and his subjects, and for long has entitled 
Bhavnagar to the distinction of the model State of Kathiawar. Another 
survival from the days of Rajput supremacy followed — the Raja of the 
hilly State of Rajpipla, largely peopled by those little jungle people, the 
Bhils, who preserve the traditions of the India before the first Aryan 
invasion. The founder of the House was an offshoot of the old Rajput Chiefs 
of Ujjaiii in Central India, who, having quarrelled with his father, established 
himselfin the almost inaccessible hills which now form the backbone of the 
State. Those same hills are still a famous hunting ground for big game, and 
the Raja is famed for the hospitable and sporting characteristics which aie so 
specially associated with all of Rajput stock. The Nauab of Cambay, who 
followed the Raja of Rajpipla, is, as his title implies, a Mahomedan, and one of 
the few relics in Gujarat proper of the brilliant Mahomedan kingdom of 
Gujarat, whose rulers created at Ahmedabad monuments to their architectural 
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taste and splendour only less magnificent than those of the Mughal 
sovereigns at Delhi and Agra, “Ichabod” is now written over the old 
port, which is still the capital of the State. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries it was one of the chief ports of the Anhelwara kingdom, and 
four hundred years earlier it received the Parsis on their expulsion from 
Persia. During the ascendancy of the Mahomedan kings of Gujarat it rose 
to be one of the chief centres of Indian trade ; now through the silting up of 
the harbour and the growth in the size of ocean carriers, it attracts no 
more than a humble coasting traffic. The transition was abrupt from Muslim 
to Rajput again; from the Nawab, seated at the head of the historic Gulf 
of Cambay, to the representative of one of the oldest ruling races of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula, the Jethwa Rajput Rana of Porebandar — a narrow 
strip of territory fronting the Arabian Sea, which exports the stone as largely 
used in the buildings of Bombay as is Bath-stone in the West of England. 
The Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra, a giant in stature and the impersonation 
of good nature, and the Thakur Saheb of Gondal, a fertile State in the 
heart of Kathiawar, closed the list. The Thakur Saheb of Gondal has 
imbibed western culture more freely than any other ruling Chief, and 
graduated in medicine with distinction at Edinburgh. His domain is 
administered with the almost afleciionatc care and efficienc)' that distin- 
guish the management of an English estate. 

Ill India one is for e\cr being reminded of the persistency with which 
the West is knocking at the worm-eaten doors of the East, and often the 
clash is almost painfully abrupt. This morning was spent by His Royal 
Highness in receiving Chiefs who trace theirdescent from dynasties preceding 
the Mahomedan eruption o\er the Himalayas, with forms and ceremonies that 
were hoarv before the Mughals set up their kingdom at Delhi. This after- 
noon he assisted in an enterprise as alien to the old spirit of the Orient as 
women’s suffr.'ige or representaliic institutions, — the opening of a new street 
which stands to Bomb.ay in the same relation as Kingsway and Aldwych to 
London. 

The municipal history of Bombay in many ways reminds one of the 
progress of the old walled cities of Europe that have been caught in the 
vortex of the modern industrial movement. Originally the iiiliabitants 
crowded within tlic walls of the stout fort, which was tlic title deed of 
Great BriUnn's hold on the Island of Bombaim. 'I hen, as the fear of 
Mahralt.*! aggression passed .away with \\ ellcsicy s brilli.nnt campaign culmin. 
nting at Ass.aie. the growing population oozed through the walls ami a new 
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quarter grew up under their shade. 
It needed a Governor of the genius 
of Bartle Frere to realise that the old 
order had passed away ; he it was 
who threw down the ramparts and 
laid the foundations of the modern 
quarter which makes Bombay to-day 
the handsomest city in Asia. But 
wise Bartle Frere left no worth}- 
imitators, and with the rise of the 
mill industry, quickly bringing a 
large increase of the population, his 
boulevards discharged through a 
delta thickly populated bevond belief. 
1'he dearness of land in a long 
narrow island drove up the tenement 
buildings four, five and six store}s; 
the main tide of traffic flowing north 
and south, no lateral arteries were cut 
admitting the sea-sweetened south- 
west wind, which, blowing direct 
from the Antarctic Circle, should be 
the greatest hygienic asset of Bombay. As long as the public health 
ran its normal course all was well. The poor did not complain; 
kismel, it was fate, the price to be paid for desertion of the overcrowded 
ancestral holding for a livelihood in the great city; the rich did not care. 
But as soon as plague made its appearance a heavy price had to be 
paid for the neglect of a gener.atlon th.at bad deJibernteJ}- sinned against 
the light. 

In the early days of the pestilence there was much light talk of 
stamping out the pkaguc, and the seasonal activity of the bacillus lent a 
superficial support to the view. Gradually it came to be painfully realised 
that to attack the pest with the ordinary sanitary weapons uas about as 
efTcctivc as assaulting Metz and Thom with btwvs and arrows, that plague was 
largely a disease of locality, and that the only way to eradicate it was to uproot 
the conditions which gave it liarboiirage. When the city came to be siirvC} cd 
in the light of this bitter experience, it was found that if they had been deli- 
berately planned for the purpose many districts could not have been made 
better foci of disease. The enormous tenements, locally known as chawls, 
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were wedged together so tightly that ventilation and sanitiTlion were im- 
practicable. These chawls, again, were mere nests of rooms, dark and fetid, 
opening out of unlightcd passages, which were but channels for foul air. 
In accordance with the custom of the country each room was supposed to !je 
the residence of a single family, but the pressiirc'of rents often drove two or 
three to herd together in one apartment. Between these streets of chawls 
and the sea there interposed an impenetrable barrier of lofty houses, frus- 
trating every attempt of the wind to stir t!)e noxious air. To attempt to 
check the spread of plague in these circumstances was to undertake the role 
of Mrs. Partington. I'he Government of Lord Sandhurst, therefore, called 
into existence a new body, the Improvement Trust, to Hausmani/c 
Bombay, and amply endowed it with funds. 'Phe work committed to it was 
threefold— to remodel the worst districts by razing the old dwellings and 
planning new quarters, to cut wide channels through the densest scats 
of population and admit the sea breezes to the southern portions of the city, 
and to prevent the blight of the jerry-builder from overtaking the unde- 
veloped areas of the Island. The completion of the first new street s> nchron- 
ised with the Royal visit. The Prince and Princess identified themselves 
with it, and Her Royal Highness permitted the highway to be called after 
her— Princess Street. 

The ceremony was made the occasion for one of the progresses through 
the city which rendered the visit to Bombay a real people’s holiday. The route 
lay through the most characteristic middle-class streets of the city, where 
the stucco houses, washed with dazzling white and azure blue, %vhercln the 
Parsi merchants and shroffs used to dwell, have blossomed into ranks of 
busy shops, over which still \\avc a few graceful palms, the relics of the groves 
of Girgaum. At the foot of Malabar Hill tlie Prince and Princess were met by 
the trustees of the spired Hindu temple dedicated to Babulnath, w’hich 
clings to the scarped slope, and presented with bouquets, whilst a Sanskrit 
sloke composed in their honour was recited. Then, plunging into streets 
flanked w'ith Venetian masts and alive with people, they met w’ith a typically 
oriental greeting. Gilded caskets filled with rose leaves were torn open ns the 
carrijige passed, showering the fragrant petals on the occupants. The white- 
robed Parsi priests gathered by their Fire Temple and offered up prayers 
in Zend. The graver side of life in Bombay was encountered when by 
the roadside was discerned a funeral procession halting on Us march to the 
beautiful gardens on Malabar Hill, where the Parsis expose their dead to 
be devoured by vultures, so that, in accordance with the precepts of 
Zoroaster, the earth may not be defiled — the mourners in their snowy 
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garments standing hand in hand, the body swathed in bleached cere cloths borne 
on a rude iron bier. As priest and mourner reverently salaamed, the Prince 
uncovered, and remained so until the cortege was passed. 

The whole population of Bombay seems to be in the streets in these days, 
for it is difficult to believe that there can be more people in the city than the 
hundreds of thousands who congregate wherever a glimpse of Their Ro\’al 
Highnessesmaybegleaned. The opening of Princess Street was only an item 
in the Royal progress ; the bits of street which could be seen therefrom onh’ 
fragments of the long route embraced in theevening drive. Yet the denselv- 
massed spectators appeared to number their tens and tens of thousands. As 
far as the eye could reach was a serried mass of humanity behind the officers 
who kept the route. Verandah and window were crowded to sufibcation 
point. And one pleasant feature in the I cjoicing is that the women and the 
children are having an uncommonly good time. Western peoples are apt to 
look upon Eastern women as debarred from all the joys of life which cannot 
be found in the diligent discharge of domestic duties. Like all sweeping 
generalisations it is far from accurate, and certainly the women and the 
children were the favoured ones, for to them were allotted the best positions in 
the verandahs and balconies. 

The ceremony was of the simplest. Driving up under an escort 
of British and Native Cavalry, Their Royal Highnesses halted by the veiled 
memorial tablet. Mr; Owen Dunn, the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, 
through whose agency the work is being carried out, begged permission to 
call the new thoroughfare “ Princess Street” in commemoration of the visit 
of Their Royal Highnesses to the city of Bombay, and as a permanent memo- 
rial of tbe first Princess of Whales to set foot in India. Sanction having been 
accorded, the Princess pressed tbe button of an electric attachment and tlie 
curtain rolled back, revealing the title in the clearest relief. Mr. Owen 
Dunn presented to Their Royal Highnesses brochures containing a brief 
history of tlie Trust and the scheme, with details as to ilic cost— more than 
half a million sterling in the first in.stance, but when the frontages and otlier 
assets arc realised it Is expected that the net oiul.ay will not he more tlian 
eighty thousand pounds. In acknowledging this gift, and expressing }iis 
pleasure at being associ.xted w iib the work, the Prince rec.'illcd the services 
of the Governor who cstablishcil the Improvement 'rrust. Lord Satulluirst, 
to whose steadfast courage in the dark d.iys of plague and famine but tnrdv 
justice was done. 

Tliis was the first stage on the progress; the .second was to open tlie 
*• People's I'.iir,” designed so that the poorest vif the poor might have some 
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share in the general rejoicing. In a half-occidentalised city like Bombay 
it is no easy matter to devise any amusement in which the proletariat may 
share. Whatever it is must be cheap, for the poorer people cannot pay even 
a few annas for admission, and simple, so as to appeal to tastes that are 
almost childlike in their primitiveness. After an experience of some years 
it has come to be recognised that nothing gives more pleasure than an Eastern 
adaptation of an old English Fair, with plenty of light and music, merry-go- 
rounds and monstrosity shows, strolling players and switchback railways. 
Half the niaidan, or park, in the centre of the city, was set apart for this 
Indian replica of the English country revels, and the Prince and Princess 
drove through by way of intimating that the fun of the fair might commence. 
As they passed under the entrance arch, the Indian girls attending the 
principal schools rose and sang the National Anthem in Gujarati. It is 
minor episodes such as these which illustrate how surely, if silently, the leaven 
of social reform is working in India. Here were gathered the flower of 
high-caste Hindu girlhood, dressed in gay suris and sparkling with jewels. 
The Parsi ladies, too, who have made considerable strides towards emancipa- 
tion, flecked the prevailing red with their draperies of fav n and sapphire and 
grey. In the days when the King visited India this incident could not have 
been conceived by orthodox Indians; to-day it took its place in the programme 
without comment. A little later the school children of British parentage, clad 
in spotless muslins, raised their shrill trebles in a song of welcome. If 
any doubts existed as to the popularity of the Fair they were dissolved 
when the barriers were thrown down and the public admitted. The people 
came singly and in pairs, in batches and in battalions, hand in hand or 
following each other in Indian file. Arhc ! Wan! Tobba ! they called 
to each other in sheer glee as they gazed open-mouthed at the booths and 
illuminations. 

The drive through the Native town to Gosernmcnt House produced a 
repetition of the fervent scenes that followed the landing. They presented, 
however, one remarkable feature. The Prince and Princess passed through 
the most thickly populated parts of the city. The clash of race and creed 
is illustrated by tiic mere recital of those communities who presented flowers — 
the Sunni Mahomedans .nt the jtima Mnsjid, the Jains and Hindus at the 
Mumbadcvl 'rcmplc, and the Shiah Mahomedans near their mosque. It is 
one of the penalties attending the greatnessof “The Gateway,” that the citv 
should shelter a considerable proportion of the rougher members of society, 
who chiefly congregate in the vicinity of the Docks, Bhendy Bazaar and Grant 
Road- Vet order was easily kept by the nati\c constabidary posted at wide 
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intervals, and there was not a trace of any feeling but of genuine pleasure in 
the presence of the Prince and Princess. 

There was yet another ceremony before the long programme of the d.ny 
was completed — a levee at the Secretariat, when the principal Europeans and 
Natives were presented. The Prince of Wales drove to the Secretariat 
accompanied by a travelling escort of the loth Hussars, and was preceded to 
the Presence Chamber by a brilliant Staff. The scene within the Chamber was 
one of no little dignity. His Royal Highness stood in front of the gilded 
chair of State; he was wearing the uniform of a vice-admiral of the British 
Navy, with the ribbon of the Star of Indi.a. On his left was the Governor of 
Bombay, and on right and left the Staffs, representing almost every rank in 
the Royal Navy and the uniforms of the most famous regiments in the British 
Army. Then as those entitled to the private entree were received, there was a 
constant procession of handsome uniforms, both civil and military, of judges in 
wig and gown, and of Native Chiefs in their magnificent silks and embroideries. 
When the private entree gave w.ay to the public entree, the atmosphere 
became greyer, for now black and white predominated. As there were fifteen 
hundred presentations it was midnight before the ceremony was over, and the 
Prince was able to escape from the moist sultriness of tlie heated room. It 
was one of those steamy, breathless nights sometimes justifying the gibe 
that life in Bombay is like living at the bottom of a well, and making 
the transplantation of English ceremonies and dress to a tropical climate 
a biting comment upon our commonsense. The Indian ladies who accept- 
ed the invitation of Her Royal Highness to n.purdah party at Malabar Point 
were in more pleasant surroundings. 

The morning opened with the return visits to the principal Chiefs who 
were received at Malabar Point on b'riday. The escoit 
Novembor lUh. was furnished by the Kathiawar Imperial Service Lancers 
— a graceful compliment to the Native Rulers who 
maintain first-class troops for the service of the Raj, if ever the occasion 
arises. The Chiefs vied with one another in their efforts to do His Royal 
Highness honour. Their houses were gaily decorated and the Durbar 
Chambers elaborately appointed, whilst no oriental observance which marks 
respect and appreciation was omitted. The ceremonies upon all these occa- 
sions follow time-prescribed formulae, — the meeting of the guest at the 
entrance, the conversation on the dais, the presentation of the retainers 
followed by attar and pan, and the decorous departure. The Chiefs so visited 
were the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Rana of Porebander, the Nauab of 
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Cambay, the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra and the Thakur Saheb of Bhavnagar. 
Returning by way of Breach Candy, the Prince of Wales must have been 
reminded by the name of the days when the Arabian Sea roared through the 
strait at high tide, and receding left what is now the heart of the Island and the 
seat of the mill industry, a pestilential swamp. The damming of the tide by 
the Vellard, or embankment, named after the Governor Hornby of those times, 
laid the foundations of modern Bombay. There was another reminder of the 
early days of Bombay when, as he passed the Walkeshwar Temples, the 
Hindu Mahajan Committee offered their greetings and the Pundits invoked 
blessings upon His Royal Highness. Walkeshwar was a centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage in the days when Malabar Hill was given over to the jackal, 
and to drive down Siri Road was the last stage in the training of 
the Bombay Artillery. By a coincidence the first three days of the 
Royal visit to India were sacred to Shiva, the patron deity of Walkeshwar, 
and the lotuses held out to the Prince were esteemed peculiarly sacred as they 
had been laid at Shiva’s shrine. 

In opening Princess Street Their Royal Highnesses associated them- 
selves with one of the great works for improving the position of the working 
classes w’hich are specially characteristic of the last lustrum of the nineteenth 
century. In laying the foundation stone of the Bombay Museum this 
afternoon they participated in a movement that India has also borrowed from 
the West, but very tardily. In this, as in other directions, the later gene- 
rations of Bombay citizens have lagged behind their predecessors. Mackin- 
tosh and a handful of clever coadjutors established the Bombay Asiatic 
Society before what is now the parent association in Great Britain was 
founded. Later, the Bombay Anthropological Society commenced its useful 
work. There the /mp«Jse lonards scientiBc knowledge k)rge}y spent itself. 
In the more strenuous life and more ardent pursuit of wealth that have re- 
placed the cultured leisureliness of the beginning of the dead century, learning 
for its own sake has come to be faintly wooed. Though the old scientific 
bodies pursued their unhurried course, and the Natural History Society rose 
to the foremost place in India, there was no attempt to link the forces of 
Government with private enterprise, or to bring the art and archa;ologicnl 
treasures of the Presidency into an easily accessible collection in the care of 
a skilled staff. So it happened that Bombay, which was the pioneer, came 
to be distanced not only by comparatively insignificant towns in England and 
on the Continent, but by eastern cities like Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, and 
Lahore. It was due to the initi.'itivc of Lord Lnmington that steps were 
taken to fill the l.icuna. Surprised to find that there was in the second city 
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of tlie Empire no central library, no museum representative of the arts and 
crafts of the Presidency, no tr.ained staff to give direction to the scientific 
and quasi-scientific societies at work, he set afoot inquiries as to how 
best to remedy the deficiency. At a Town’s meeting it was unanimously 
decided that the museum should be the city’s permanent memorial of the 
Royal Visit, and this point reached, funds flowed in with surprising facility. 
The Government gave three lakhs of rupees. An enterprising Khoja 
citizen, Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahim, made a generous donation of three lakhs, 
whilst the Municipality and the public did their part. Before H.M.S. 
RefiO‘:L'/i entered Bombaj* Harbour a building fund of seventy-five thousand 
pounds was assured and an adequate income for maintenance. A site was 
acquired in the heart of the city, and the way to the early completion of the 
project was made smooth. There is no parallel in India for an enterprise of 
this costliness and magnitude passing so speedily through all the preliminary 
stages. 

The drive through the streets revealed no abatement either of the 
popular interest or of the transparent happiness of the citizens. Arrived at the 
scene of the ceremony the Prince and Princess were received by Lord 
Lamington and the members of the Museum Committee, and having taken 
their places in the pavilion the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, read an 
address setting forth the objects of the Museum. In this he explained that 
it was the desire of the citizens to “re.ara noble and enduring monument 
which shall, alike by its proportions and its design and the objects to whicli 
it Is devoted, be for ever a symbol of their .abounding loyalty to His Majesty 
tlie King-Emperor, and a token to posterity of your welcome and valued stay 
in their midst. They seek, therefore, to erect upon this spot a group of build- 
ings which shall be fully in keeping with the other architectural adornments of 
the City, and which, as a memorial of Your Royal Highnesses’ visit, will be 
fittingly flanked by the equestrian statue of your illustrious Father, and the 
statue ofYour Royal Highness, about to be presented to the city by our well- 
known citizen and Sheriff, Mr. Sassoon J. David. These buildings will recall 
to future generations the privilege now’ enjoyed by us of being the first in 
India to tender humble and loyal greetings to Your Royal Highnesses upon 
vour arrival in the country, and will further serve to spread amongst the 
citizens a greater regard for those ideas of educational and artistic progress 
which your august House has done so much to foster.” 

The Prince’s reply w.as again heard by everyone present. After 
accepting as entirely apposite the memorial the generous citizens of Bombay 
had decided to r.aise, and .alluding to the sympathy shown by His Majestv 
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In the educational and artistic progress of the people, he added “It in- 
terests me to find that in this land, so strange at present to me, you are 
following ideas which are very familiar to us in Great Britain and 
throughout the Empire. Day by day we arc grasping the importance of 
education by object lessons, and 1 anticipate the happiest results from the 
Museum, Library and Art Gallery which will one day stand upon this spot. 
If, as you assure us, the buildings, of which I am proud to lay the foundation 
stone to-day, arc to be ‘fully in keeping with the other architectural adorn- 
ments ’ of this beautiful city, then we shall fee! that our visit has not only 
brought pleasure to ourselves, but permanent advantage and happiness to the 
citizens of Bombay, and to the thousands of strangers who visit this busy 
centre of commerce and Government." 

The foundation stone was laid with the time-honoured formulai, and 
when His Royal Highness had declared the corner-stone well and truly laid 
Lord Lamington announced that permission had been accorded to cal! the 
memorial the Prince of Wales’ Museum of Western India. Here the paths 
of the Prince and Princess diverged. His Royal Highness drove to the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard — the headquarters of the smart service which 
plays an important part in the defence of India — and there took launch for 
H. M. S. Hyaciuthy the flagship of the East Indies Squadron, to visit 
Rear Admiral Poe. The Princess of Wales* carriage passed through 
Colaba, the little cantonment where the handful of British troops garrisoning 
the city are quartered, before drawing up before the old-fashioned pillared 
front of the Town Hall, where Her Royal Highness was received by the 
Committee of Indian Ladies who had organised a novel entertainment in her 
honour. 

This gathering was one of the most magnificent and oriental cere- 
monies Her Royal Highness can hope to see during the Indian tour. First, 

• on reaching the steps, a pathw'ay was laid, beginning with royal red and 
ending with a cloth of shining gold, leading into the building up to the plat- 
form. The old Town Hall (famed for its unkempt ugliness) was unrecog- 
nisable. All the walls were hung with the richest of Indian embroideries 
and shawls, the pillars were swathed in flame-coloured scarves of silk and 
flowers, and the whole building lit by soft candle light from cut glass chande- 
liers. The throne (a copy of the famous throne of Nur Jehan, called 
Takht-i-Taus ) was truly a marvellous creation in gold and deep crimson, 
twenty feet high. The top was formed like a half umbrella of solid gold, edged 
with golden-tasselled fringes; the pillars, arms and seat shone in vivid bril- 
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liance as if wrought through with precious gems. Poised on each arm was 
a peacock shining in its o%Yn radiant colours of greens and blues. The two 
steps leading to the throne were exquisite In golden reds, bordered with 
deep fringes. On each side of this wonderful creation a lady stood in 
beautiful raiment swinging a large punkah of gold woven on crimson. 
The floor of the whole hall was covered with Persian carpets of exquisite de- 
.sign, those on the platform being of silk. The dresses and jewels of the 
Indian ladies surpass description, and the beauty unveiled by some of the 
ladies was a joy to look upon. 
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Three ceremonic- were performed on the steps leading up to the Hall. 
The first was by Lady Petit, Iwing of Parsi origin, called “ Wdh.ivi 
Levani.” A siig.ir sweet was wjucd round Her Royal Highness’s he.ad three 
limes for her life to befilledwith >\\ccinvss;then a cocoawwt was broken at 
the Princess's feci, with a pr.a\er th.al all tlinicuhicMn.ay so part and f.dl aw.ay 
from her. The second ceremony was for the Hiiulu ladies, c.nllcd “Arii,” 
and Mrs. Ch.ind.iv.arker was chosen as their represem.itive. A l.unp rest- 
ing on .a tr.iy w.nsp.assed round Her Royal Highness with the wMi tli.nt light 
might nlw.-ijs sliine on her p.ith. Next came the Pegum Mumt.ii.in 
N.isrull.ikh.iii, who performed the •• Amtcn ** ceremony on Kdnif of the .M.iho- 
incJ.in comimmttj, assisted by a lrU>c of the sweetest little maidens with 
nets of white flowers resting on iheir d.irk h.iir. These threw gold .ind 
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silver at the feet of the Princess to remind her that “the poor are always 
with us,” 

After all these ceremonies were over Her Royal Highness stepped into 
the Hall amidst a fresh outburst of cheers, and a rainbow-coloured shower of 
real pearls thrown over her by Mrs. Nuvulchund Hirachund. The Princess 
moved slowly down the Hall, bowing to all, stepped on to the platform, and 
seated herself on the throne. Then the Executite Committee were presented. 
The different modes of salutation to the Prince.ss from each caste were unique 
and charming. One lady was quite overcome by her warm-hearted feelings, 
and seized Her Royal Highness’s hand and laid her head on it again and 
again. Three addresses followed — the first read in Urdu by the Begum of 
Janjira, the second by Lady Bhalchandra in Marathi, the third was to be read 
by Lady Jamsetji, but the Princess kindly allowed her daughter, Miss 
Jamsetji, to do so for her. 

At the end of these addresses Her Royal Highness rose and in a clear 
voice returned her thanks in the following words : — 

Lady Jamsetji and Ladies, — I thank jou all xery warmly for )our kind and grace- 
ful greeting;s. I know the feelings which ha\e prompted >ou to present this 
address to me, and jou certainh hate succeeded in making my first impres- 
sions of the women of India bright, happ\, and hopeful. One of my chief 
objects in this tour is to see as much as possible of my Indian sisters j for I 
believe that the more I see of the reality of jour li\ es the morel shall admire 
and esteem the high qualities forwhlch the Indian woman is renowned. 

If my first impression, so charming and so powerful, becomes fixed as I travel 
through India, then, to use the words of jour address, I shall carry home 
agreeable memories and a sjmpathj which will bring us into a closer bond of 
mutual esteem, regard and good-will. 

Then followed the presentation of an album containing five addresses 
in different languages, and fifteen water-colour sketches of the different castes. 
Her Royal Highness had a little coffee and cake, brought by Mrs. AH Akbar, 
Mrs. Jehangir Petit and Miss Chandavarker. In the receiving of these refresh- 
ments the Princess pleased all the ladies immensely. Indian songs were sung 
by Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi girls. The Hindu maids entered with 
jingling bells and silver Iotas. And last came ten tiny Parsi children and ten 
girls. Each child saluted, and notone forgot to step backwards from the 
throne. They all danced round a lamp singing and clapping their hands. The 
tiny little ones held out their arms as laying a childish blessing on the 
Princess and the evening closed. 
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The busy and eventful day terminated with a reception at Govern- 
ment House after dinner. Few indeed are the official residences which can 
compare with Malabar Point in natural beauty. The unequalled view of Back 
Bay from the horn of that magnificent crescent, the scarcely less charming 
scene looking out to sea over the Walkeshwar Temples, the restful boscage 
and graceful palms — these have a grace that familiarity can never stale. 
And seen as they were this evening, under the light of a brilliant tropical 
moon, their charm was intensified. True, the straggling collection ofbiinga- 
lows which go to make 
up Government House do 
not accord with the common 
conception of a lordly offi- 
cial dwelling such as Bartle 
Frere deemed necessary foi 
the Governor of this Pre- 
sidency. And yet to many 
it seems that the simplicit\ 
of Malabar Point, with its 
tiled roof and wide veran- 
dahs, is more in accordance 
with the atmosphere of 
its surroundings than a 
more pretentious habitation 
might be. The Chiefs wore 
their handsomest robes and 
finest jewels, and the scarlet of military uniforms blazed amid a kaleid- 
oscopic array of dainty toilets. Sober black seemed a little out of 
place on such an occasion. Their Ro^-al Highnesse.s greeted the Chiefs 
and Sirdars in the dining room, shaking hands with each one as he was 
named. Afterwards they made a Slate Progress through the assembly, 
bowing their welcome and greeting many of those who had had the honour 
of being presented to them. The Prince of Wales ^\orc his naval uniform and 
Her Royal Highness a magnificent uhite costume, with superb jewellery. 
Then retiring to the State chairs set for them on llie vcrand.nh o\erlooking 
Back Bay, Their Royal Highnesses rcccixed the more distinguished members 
of the company. 
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November 13th. 

UNDAY was a day of complete rest. 7 ”he mornings and afternoon 
were passed quietly at Government House, and in the early 
evening the Prince and Princess, with the Governor and Lady 
Ampthill, drove to the old Cathedral Church of St. Thomas to 
be present at Evensong. The walls of the Cathedral have looked 
down upon nearly two centuries of Governors of Bombay. Be- 
longing to no known school of architecture — a mere rectangle of 
stone and stucco blotched with age, and with a stunted tower— not 
even the warmest lover of the antique could call it beautiful. Yer because 
the Cathedral is indissolubly linked with the days of John Company, and 
is one of the fast disappearing relics 
of the old Bombay, few would ex- 
change its characteristic unloveliness 
for modern hybrid Gothic. For it was 
in 1675 that the Court of Directors 
suggested that a building should be 
raised and set apart for the celebration 
of divine worship in place of the 
“HaU" in the Castle. The mone) 
raised mysteriously disappeared, and 
the unfinished walls became a scandal 
and a reproach. Nearly forty years 
later, one Richard Cobbe, a Chaplain 
to the East India Company, so stoutly 
rebuked the religious apathy of his 
generation that on Christmas Day, 

1718, the Church was opened, to the 
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great joy of the little company of English people In the Island. Within 
these venerable walls the Evensong was uplifted, and the Lord Bishop, 
taking as his text the words of the Psalmist:— “ Walkabout Zion, and 
go round about her, and tell the towers thereof. Mark well her bulwarks, set 
up her house that He may tell them that come after. For this God is our 
God for ever and ever, He shall be our Guide unto death’’ — preached on 
patriotism. 

The first official engagement to-day was to return the visits of the 
Ruling Chiefs who were received on Friday, and whose ceremonial calls 
were not repaid on Saturday! Again His Royal Highness was escorted only 
by the Kathiawar Imperial Service Lancers, out of compliment to the patriotic 
Chiefs who hold an efficient contingent of their domestic troops at the disposal 
of the Raj\ and in this fashion the Prince drove first to the residence of the 
Raja of Rajpipla. Thence to the crest of Malabar Hill to visit the 
Nawab of Junagadh, to the Thakur Saheb of Gondal, to the Rao of Cutch, 
who received his Royal visitor clad in the splendid dress of a Jadeja Rajput, 
and to the Jam of Navanagar. The ceremonies on all these occasions 
follow a rigidly-prescribed etiquette, and nothing was left undone according 
to the eastern code to show that the Prince was one whom the Chiefs delighted 
to honour. 

To-day passengers to Bombay by the great mail steamers land in 
a manner recalling the practices of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
rather than those of the twentieth. The big ships lie a mile or so from the 
shore, and there is a hot and fatiguing transhipment to the tender before the 
quay.side can be reached. Although the city has a virtual monopoly of the 
mail and ocean passenger traffic from India, and in the handling of goods is 
the cheapest and best managed port in the East, not until three years ago 
was any systematic policy inaugurated to provide it with the facilities 
that obtain at every other first-class seaport. The enterprise at which the 
Prince and Princess assisted to-day will remove that reproach, and make 
Bombay the best-equipped centre of sea-borne trade in Asia. Briefly, 
it embraces a wet dock with an area of fifty acres and three miles of 
quay space, a dry dock a thousand leet long and a lunidrcd feet wide, 
and a new’ mole to which the largest steamers may moor at any state 
of the tide and discharge their passengers into mail trains drawn up 
alongside. All these works are constructed on the basis of accommod- 
ating steamers a thousand feet long and of a hundred feel beam — 
that is, although vessels engaged in the eastern trade are bound 
down by the Umtlalions of the Suez Canal, tlic new dock will take 
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ships two hundred feet longer than the loviatliians now being’ constructed 
for the Cunard Company. We often talk of the magnitude of the sea- 
borne trade of India and the variety of her resources without understanding 
very clearly what ue mean. The e.stent of both is very forcibly brought 
home when it is realised that the new dock and the siibsidlar\- works will 
cost three millions sterling, to be added to the capital debt of the Bombay 
Port Trust already aggregating four million pounds. Yet not only are Ibesc 
schemes necessary to meet the growing trade of the Port, but the uhole of the 
money will be raised in the local market without difficulty. 

By a curious fatality the weather, which has been abnormally hot for 
the season of the year, was sulky, sullen clouds obscuring the sun such as wc 
usually associate with the existence of an atmospheric disturbance in the 
Arabian Sea. Yet although this was the fourth State drive through all parts 
of the City and the earlier curiosity of the people has been satisfied, there 
was not the least diminution in the really extraordinary warmth of the 
welcome that greeted Their Royal Highnesses from all sides, and from none 
more than the native community. The Prince and Princess were received 
by His Excellency the Governor, who presented the Hon. Mr. Walter 
Hughes, C. I.E., Chairman of the Port Trustees, and he in turn the 
members of the Trust in order of seniority. The Princess accepted from 
Mrs. Walter Hughes a bouquet, held in a jewel. embossed golden stem of 
characteristic Indian workmanship, and the ceremony commenced. First the 
Chairman read the Trustees' address, which mentioned that when the King 
laid the foundation stone of the first wet dock undertaken bv the Port Trust 
the value of the sea-borne trade of Bombay was forty-fi\e millions sterling : 
it is now ninety-eight millions. The tonnage of the shipping then entering 
the port w’as one and a half million tons ; it is now three and three-quarter 
million. Then the Port Trust w’as in its infancy : it owned onl) part of the 
foreshore and possessed a revenue of but £ 134,000. Now it owns practically 
the whole harbour frontage, including a large landed estate, and its revenues 
aggregate ;^450,ooo a year. The address further made allusion to the 
important circumstances that as the new dock will accommodate the largest 
battleship afloat, a first-class naval base has been added to the resources 
of the Empire without any charge upon the public funds, and so carefull}- 
have the resources of the Trust been husbanded that an expenditure of three 
millions sterling can be faced without making any increase in the charges on 
trade. 

The address was enclosed in a casket of singularly striking and 
graceful design. In general style the work was English renaissance of 
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the later Jacobean period, the body of the casket having the boldly- 
projecting mouldings and concave sides typical of that time. These conca- 
vities held ivory panels painted to represent Bombay in i6ii, 1711, and 
1811, and in 1911 as it will be when the new dock is completed. 7 'he 
casket stood upon a carved projecting base, at each of the four corners 
of which was a winged sea-horse amidst breaking waves. Casket and 
base formed a pedestal for the principal feature of the design — a model of a 
ship of the reign of Charles II, and of the time when Bombay was first 
acquired by the British Crown from the Portuguese. Although no draw- 
ing or model of the actual ship that conveyed Sir Abraham Shipman from 
England to take over the new possession is known to exist, yet many 
pictures and models of other vessels are available, and these were consulted 
with a view to making the model typical of the period. 

The Prince was now asked to sign the plans, which he did, and at 
the same time was shown the drawings of Prince’s Dock to which the King 
appended his signature thirty years ago. The next step was to release the 
brake holding the foundation stone, which slid rapidly into its place. The 
Chief Engineer reported that the stone was bedded, and His Royal Highness 
declared it well and truly laid. As a sailor, it was naturally the naval aspect 
of the new works that first appealed to the Prince. He emphasised this 
side of the enterprise when in his speech he remarked that “ as a sailor I 
am especially interested to hear that this new dock is designed to meet, not 
only the requirements of the mercantile marine but also of the Royal Navy, 
and will be able to accommodate the largest of our modern battleships. You, 
Mr. Chairman, and your co-Trustees are to be complimented on your far-seeing 
policy. For, profiting b\ past experiences, you have determined that the 
w’ork which we now' inaugurate shall not be calculated for present demands 
alone, but be sufficient to meet all possible needs and development of com- 
merce for many years to come. The fact that the suggestion of the Board of 
Admiralty to increase the width of the entrance of the new’ wet and dry docks 
from ninety to one hundred feet was readily complied w’ith, is indeed a proof 
that the spirit of patriotism inspires the administration of the Trust.” 

It was but a short drive from the Docks to the Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, where for an hour the Prince and Princess joined in the social life of 
Anglo-Indian community. None of those who only England know can 
appreciate the part the club plays in the life of the Englishman abroad, and 
throughout the East no doors are flung more widely open than those of the 
Yacht Club in Bombay. For as this is “The Gateway City ” so must every 
Englishman serving in India pass through it periodically on his journeyings 
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liome. How many there are uho place amongst the happiest recollec- 
tions of their sojourn in the East the hours spent in the light and graceful 
building fronting the harbour, with its verdant lawn, the music of the mili- 
tary bands, the frou-frou of ladies’ frocks and the atmosphere of civilisation and 
of home ? The Prince and Princess shared in this, the lighter side of life in the 
East, with an entire absence of formality and restraint. They took tea on the 
lawn, the Governor and Lady Ampthill being of the party, and sat listening 
to the band of the loth Hussars and the rhythm of the tide, whilst the waves 
shimmered with gold “ in the rosy sunset rays." In India there is no twilight 
worthy of the name, but just for one glorious hour the ebbing day has a 
charm all its own. No one could wish to spend it more happily than 

did the Prince and Prin- 
cess this evening, when 
the air was soft with the 
sea-sweetened breeze, the 
bosom of the harbour was 
furrowed by the keels of 
the ocean liners and 
dotted with slate-grey war- 
ships tugging at their 
anchors, and for a brief 
minute the rugged hills 
of the mainland were 
WTapped in purple haze 
before retiring behind the 
purdah of the night. 

The lightness and grace of the Yacht Club represent the modern taste 
of the Anglo-Indian, the solid magnificence and opulent spaciousness of the 
Byculla Club, where the Prince and Princess were guests at a Ball, the fashion 
of three-quarters of a century ago. In many ways the Byculla Club is typical 
of the generation w'hen the Englishman in India went home once, or at the 
most tw ice, in the course of his service. It lies in a qu,»rter of the town deserted 
by the wealthier residents in favour of the wooded slopes of Malabar Hill. 
Its Corinthian porticoes and lofty halls, decorated with almost puritanical 
severity, have little in common with modern ideas of architecture and com- 
fort. Yet if the early Victorians w'ere old-fashioned and prim, they had 
shrewd ideas of the value of solidity and repose, and the Byculla Club is the 
one corner of busy, overcrowded Bombay where is preserved the expansive, 
leisurely life of Jos. Sedley’s times. The Club Ball was the social event of 
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the visit, and brought witliin the hospitable old walls, which have looked 
down upon generations of Anglo-Indian revels, guests from every part of the 
Presidency : from Bombay, where the season is as crowded as in the Riviera, 
and from remote upcountry stations, where a dance is the dissipation of the 
year and a score of white faces a mob. It was an evening, too, to make 
the stranger within the gates wonder at the manner of men and u'omen who 
represent Anglo-Saxondom in the Tropics. l*of the moist steamy air was 
unstirred by the faintest breeze, and the beautiful gardens, sparkling with 
fairy lights and glowing softly with Chinese lanterns, seemed to call every 
sensible man and woman. Yet an hour before Their Ro)aI Highnesses 
arrived there were hundreds of couples in the great ball-room dancing as 
vigorously as at the 
Portland Rooms, 
with no thought of 
the morrow and 
complete abandon- 
ment to the joy of 
the present. On 
this happy throng 
descended the Prince 
and Princess of 
Wales a little after 
ten o’clock and al- 
most immediately 
took their places for 
the state quadrille, -th* Bycuiu ci-ib, Bomuy 

when Her Royal 

Highness had Mr. Leslie Crawford, the 'President of the Club, for her 
partner and the Prince danced with Lady Amplhill. When the music died 
away the Prince and Princess retired to the drawing-room, where they 
remained in conversation with the principal guests until fhe strains 
of “ The Roast Beef of Old England ” announced the serving of supper. It 
was midnight before the Prince and Princess left for Government House, and 
neatly dawm before the last of the guests quitted the precincts of the hospit- 
able Club. 

This morning was .again spent in the observance of the ceremonial 
courtesies to which custom entitles the Chiefs of the 
hiovembef 14 th. Bombaj’ Presidency. On this occasion the lesser Chiefs 
were received — those whose status gives them a claim to offer homage to 
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their suzerain, altliougli not to an individual visit. Foremost among them 
was the Xawab of Janjira, the only ruUng Chief in India of Abyssinian 
stock. Four and a half centuries ago his ancestor, an Abyssinian in the 
service of the Mahomedan Kings of Ahmednagar, seized possession of 
the Island of Janjira, immediately south of Bombay, and nobody was 
strong enough to turn him out. Alone amongst the Western India princelets, 
the ancestors of the Naw.ab, as admiral of the Ahmednagar and Bijapur 
Kingdoms of the Mughal, offered a successful resistance to the rising power 
of the Mahrattas. He was followed by the Sar Desai of Savantwadi, a 
chieftain whose territory abuts on the Portuguese possessions of Goa, and who 
takes his title from the office of Sar Desai of the South Konkan, conferred 
on his family by Shivaji. Next the Sisodia Rajput Chief, the Raja of 
Dharampur, whose family has reigned for seven hundred years in Dharamptir. 
Then came the Raja of Bansda, the Rajput Chief of forest-covered hills in 
Surat, the Raja of Barla, another Rajput driven by tlie Mahomedan 
pressure from the north to carve out a principality in Gujarat, the Raja of 
Sunth, the Raj Saheb of Venkancr and the Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan from 
Kathiawar, and many other lesser Chiefs : the Pant Snehiv of Bhor, the 
Naik Nimbalker of Phaltan, the Chief of Mudhol, the Chief of Miraj 
(senior), the Chief of Jatnkhandi, Jaghirdars of the old Satara Kingdom; 
the Chief of Kurundwad (senior), the Chief of Ramdurg, the two Chiefs of 
Kurundwad (junior), from the Southern Maratha Country; the KoH Raja of 
Jawhar and the Rawalji of Mansa. 

When all the Chiefs w'crc assembled the Prince entered the Durbar 
Room to a salute of thirty-one guns. After His Royal Highness had taken 
his seat the Chiefs were presented in turn and paid him homage, the 
Nawab of Janjira offering a tiazar of seventy-five gold mohurs, the 
Chiefs of the second grade fifty-one gold mohurs, and the others thirty-one 
gold mohurs each. Each Chief having offered his tribute, atlar and pan 
were distributed to the Nawab and the second class Chiefs by the Prince, to 
the others by the Hon. Mr. S. W. Edgerley, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
Government, and to the attendants on the Chiefs by officers of the Political 
Department. The departure of the Chiefs was as ceremonious as the 
assembly. 

There was an echo of the Chiefs’ visits when a little later in the day the 
Prince received the Kiimar.s of the Rajkumar College, who rode so gallantly 
in the Royal Progress. For these are the cadets of the ruling houses 
of the Presidency, some of w’hom will, in the ordinary course, succeed to the 
thrones of their forbears, others to commands in the Imperial Service Troops, 
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whilst for all work of sonic character will be found within their ancestral 
domains. It was to fit tlie cadets adequately to perform these duties under the 
changed conditions of modern India that Government established the Chiefs' 
Colleges at Rajkot, AJmere, Lahore and Indore, and laid down a sj’stem of 
training approximating, as far as eastern customs and ideals u ill allow, to the 
best traditions of the English public schools. The Colleges have become 
such an accepted part of the Indian educational .sj stcm that it is difficidt to 
picture the difficulties that dogged their carlv days. Then the College rooms 
of some of the Kumars were guarded day and night by ragged retainers 
to prevent the young' Cliicfs from being- forciblx* abducted by the enemies of 



their Houses, while others were watched by special officers to defeat the 
intrigues of poisoners. If we contrast the picture of Indian manners con- 
jured up by these precautions with the smart soldierly young gentlemen 
paraded before the Prince to-day and their happy college life, we can 
form an idea of the silent revolution in the Native States of India. His 
Royal Highness expressed his pleasure at meeting the Kumars and his 
appreciation of their soldierly appearance in the saddle. When they 
came to be presented indixidually one “old boy" was included by the 
Prince’s special desire, K. S. Ranjitsinhji, a cadet of the house of Nava- 
nagar. Ranjitsinhji learnt his first cricket on the dusty playing fields of 
Rajkot. 
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Then an even more pleasant duty followed, — the investiture of those 
citizens who had special claims to distinction with marks of Royal approval. 
The list was very short, but characteristic of the life of a jjreat occidentaliscd 
Indian city. The Civil Service was Iionottred in the knig’hthood of the 
Victorian Order conferred upon Mr. Steyning William Edgerley. Mr. 
Edgerley is one of those oflieials who, scorning delights and living 
laborious days, helps to maintain the reputation of the Indian Civil Service 
as the most upright and diligent cadre in the world ; in him, under the 
immediate orders of the Governor of Bombay, centred the ultimate 
responsibilty for the oflicial arrangements for 'I’heir Royal Highnesses’ 
reception. Commerce was recognised in the knightlioods with which 
were invested Mr. Sassoon Jacob David and Mr. Currimbhoy Ebrahtm. 
If any one were to enquire into the secrets of Bombay’.s commercial 
prosperity, he could be given no better answer than the qualities embodied 
in Mr. David and Mr. Ebrahim. Mr. David rcprc.sents tho.se families 
of Jews from Baghdad of whom the Sassoons arc the best known, and 
who, emigrating to Bomb.iy, built up their own fortunes and those of 
the city with them. Mr. Ebrahim is a member of the eiuerpri.sing Khoja 
community, the boldest and keenest traders in Western India, who have 
not only secured <a large hold on the commerce and industry of Bombay, but 
a viitual monopoly of the trade of East Africa as well. The English and 
Scots merchants, the hard-headed men of business in the Pars!, Bhaitia, 
Khoja and Bania communities, buttress the commercial fortunes of Bombay 
even more firmly than her splendid geographical advantages. Then 
to Mr. H. G. Cell, the Commissioner of Police, whose Force controlled 
the vast crowds everywhere assembled without the slightest accident, w’as 
awaided the Victorian Order of the Fourth Class. 


It had been arranged that the afternoon should be spent in an 
excursion to the famous rock temples of Elephanta, upon an island in the 
northern arm of the harbour, where the colossal Trimurti, the three- 
faced figure of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva — the Creator, the Preserver, 
the Destroyer— preserves the earlier Hindu conception of the Trinity. But 
as the w’eather was sultry and oppressive beyond words, and there was the 
long railway journey to Indore to be begun after dinner, the excursion was 
abandoned. Instead, the Prince and Princess embarked on a launch and 
steamed round the harbour for an hour before drawing up alongside the 
Renown, where they dined with the officers and a few guests from shore 
before driving through the illuminated streets to the railway station. 
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The illumination of an eastern city is like nothing else in the world. 
There arc no eccentricities of the weather to be reckoned with ; given the date 
one can calculate the brightness of the sky, the state of the atmosphere, 
almost the strength of the wind, with absolute confidence. Then in the East 
they have a way of making .small things do the work of great. Electric light 
and incandescentgasare creeping in, but the chief decorative illuminant is still 
the biiftic — a little cup of coloured glass, half-filled with cocoanut oil, 
whereon floats half an inch of cotton wick. And as in the East the number 
and cheapness of the human “ hand ” compensate for the lack of mechanical 
developments, so the use of the buttic^ not in thousands, but in hundreds of 
thousands, vies with modern methods in the volume of light produced and at 
the same time yields the softness and delicacy of design and workmanship 
which give the best fabrics of the Indian artisan their immeasurable 
advantage over the finest works of the power loom. For weeks 
before the carnival of light, half-naked coolies were busy weaving 
over all the principal buildings cobwebs of coir ropes. Clinging to 
these like human spiders the artists sketched their designs, pencilling them 
deeply with laths of teak. These a little later u ere covered with a growth 
of long wire nails, which in turn became the supports of myriads of butties^ 
white and green, crimson and amber. As the lamplighters flitted from web to 
web, coaxing each stubborn wick into flame, Bombay became merely the 
setting for millions of jewels, the mistress of the fabled treasures of the 
Orient. 

The day had been dull and a slight haze bung over the city and the 
harbour, obscuring the distant hills and islands and blurring the outlines of 
the anchored ships. The haze was thickened by the dust rai-sed by a million 
trampling feet, and as the sun sank red beneath the western sea and the 
myriad lamps sprang into life, it turned into molten gold, through which 
glowed blood-red rubies, emeralds and diamonds and amethysts. It was a 
town from fairyland, a sea furrowed by elfin ships, each house, each ship, the 
perfect product of the jeweller’s art. Out in the harbour the warships and 
the merchant liners were etched in fire, from the shore they gave the impres- 
sion of subtly-fashioned diamond brooches resting on black velvet. There 
was a roar of voices as great snakes of coloured fire soared up, hissing, from 
the lighted ships. Into the inky heavens fled these fierj'^ snakes, by ones and 
twos, by companies of ten and twelve, making the pale moon more pale by 
contrast with their crimson glories. High in the sky they hung an instant, 
and then with a succession of dull reports bur.st and fell into the sea again in 
showers of stars, green and blue and gold, uhiteand royal red. Report followed 
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on report like the r.ipid firing of a pom>poin, whilst tlic sky was filled with 
writhing coils and bands of fire, with streams and storms of varied light, and 
the troubled sea, upon which rocked the little black-sailed feluccas, shone 
with magic splendour in the reflected glow. For an hour the salvoes of flame 
continued, tlien after one more frantic outburst the lights ceased and sank. 

The streets wore nblaye. Each dome attd minaret, each arcli and 
lintel, was outlined in coloured fire. The architectural glories of Bombay 
are an axiom in the East, and they were never more apparent than when the 
perfect proportions of the principal buildings were limned in living flame. 
On the seaward side, where the High Court, University and Government 
Offices face the ultramarine of Back Bay, the spectacle was superb, the main 
boulevards shone with dancing splendour, whilst over all tlie Rajabai 
Tower, a soaring column of twinkling light, was one of the most chaste and 
graceful sights when every part of the city was pregnant with beauty. The 
Floral Fountain, erected to the memory of Sir Bartle Frere, was the centre 
of dazzling cascades of light, iridescent floods outlining from spire to base- 
ment those stately edifices in the Fort that lend tliemselves so charmingly to 
illumination. The reflected glow brought into bold relief tlie statue of Flora 
that crowns the fountain, showing her garlanded with opal light, circled with 
white sapphires. In the handsome circus bordered by the Municipal Offices 
and the Victoria Terminus there was a splendid concentration of 
decorative effect. The Municipal Offices shimmered in a framework of 
jewels ; sapphire and ruby, lapis-lazuli and beryl, sparkled, whilst from 
the summit of the belted dome glowed electric suns, pink as the roseate 
streaks of early dawn. Even the scintillating glories of the People’s 
Fair were outshone by the flood of light from the Terminus, blazing 
with a counterfeit presentment of an engine and tender in incan- 
descent lamps. The inhabitants of the native town are used to 
illumination, for each Dewali, when the Hindu business year begins, 
closes with a feast of lanterns. The most glorious Dewali was to- 
night outdone, the narrow streets were as bright as noon-day with the light 
of the myriad lamps that glowed in each tiny shop and flickered in every 
balcony. Even the restful bungalows of Malabar Hill had their part in the 
carnival, and the gardens twinkled with multi-coloured stars, just as if 
their umbrageous depths had been invaded by legions of giant fire-flies. 

Through the incandescent streets there flowed a river of humanity. 
There is nothing the Oriental loves better than light and music, and the 
whole population was afoot to enjoy the most gorgeous illuminations in the 
history of the city. Viewed from above the croud resembled an animated 
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Bombay Districts, where nothing is to be seen but the poorest of tillage and 
the meanest of habitations. Thence onward the line runs through scenery 
most characteristic of the Central Indian plain— long undulating grass lands, 
with a scanty scrub, sparsely timbered with pipal, babul and some of the 
finer forest trees. AJJ the wayside stations were spotlessly swept and 
garnished, and even at this early hour groups of picturesque villagers were 
gathered in the precincts of the stopping places. At Ratlam, the junction 
with the metre-gauge railway, time was afibrded for an inspection of the 
Royal metre-gauge train, the acme of comfort, and illustrating what can be 
accomplished with Indian labour, under English supervision, in solidity 
of workmanship, and fine carving and inlaid work. Nearing the Chambal 
the character of the scene changed, great fields of millet ready for the sickle, 
of cotton showing bolls and of land green witli the promise of the spring 
har\est, replacing the barrenness of the morning ; a fat land betraying every 
sign of agricultural wealth. 

The little station of Indore does not lend itself readily to decor- 
ation, nor was anything pretentious attempted, but the spectacle was 
relieved from the commonplace by the extraordinary vividness of the costumes 
of the Chiefs. All Central India was represented here. First in order of 
priority was that most interesting Ruler, the Begum of Bhopal — the only 
Mahomedan woman in the world who rules — in the strictest purdah and dressed 
in a flowing lilac \ell. Then the Maharaja of Rewa, clad in a costume of 
bright green. The Maharaja of Orchha, wearing the Star of the G.C.I.E., 
was in heavily gold-embroidered white silk. By comparison the fine old 

Maharaja of Datia was robed w’ith 
ostentatious simplicity in the plainest 
white; the soldierly young Princes 
O of the houses of RatJam and Jaora, 

in the splendid uniform of the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps, typified the most 
important development in the edu- 
cation of the Indian aristocracy. 
The Maharaja of Charkhari blazed 
in a sisrtout of emerald green lavishly 
braided with gold, and the Nawab of 
Baoniwas resplendent in a costume 
of orange and gold surmounted by 
a species of crown. No less remark- 
able than the dresses were the types 
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represented at this little wayside station, the Rajput with his fiercel}--curled 
whiskers, the Mahratta with his more studious phj sioynomy, the Mahonicdaii 
Rulers of Bhopal and Baoni — a microcosm of the chaos from which the 
spread of British power rescued the Central India States. 

The ceremonies attendant upon the arrival of Their Royal Hig’hnesses 
were of the simplest. As the Royal train steamed into the station the Prince 
was standing on the platform of his saloon, wearing the uniform of a 
vice-admiral and the ribbon of the Star of India. Under the usual salutes 
he stepped on to the platform with Her Royal Highness and Sir Walter 
Lawrence. Sir Waller presented Major Hugh Daly, C.S.I., C.I.E., son of 
the famous Sir Henry Daly whose name is indelibly associated with the historv 
of the Central India Horse. Major Daly in turn presented the young Chief 
who has the honour of being the first native Ruler to entertain the Royal visitors, 
the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, just sixteen years of age. The Rulers entitled 
to salutes were presented in order, commencing with the Begum of Bhopal 
and followed by the Maharaja of Rewa, G.C.S.I., the Maharaja of 
Orchha, G.C.I.E., the Maharaja of Datta, K.C.S.L, the Raja of Dhar, 
the Raja of Dewas, the Maharaja of Samthar, the Nawab of Jaora, the 
Raja of Ratlam, the Maharaja of Charkhari, K.C.I.E., the Maharaja of 
Bijawar, the Nawab of Baoni, the Raja ofSttamau, the Raja of Sailana, 
K.C.I.E., the Raja of Rajgarh, the Raja of Jhabua, the Rana of Alirajpur 
and the Rao of Khilchipur, This was followed by the presentation of the 
leading British Officers, with the General Officer Commanding the 5th 
Division, Major-General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., K.C.B., at their head. 
The guard-of-honour was inspected and the chief ceremony was over. 
Their Royal Highnesses dro\e direct to the historic Residency, which is 
to be their abode during their stay at Indore. 

The procession, like all else in the welcome of Indore, was an epitome 
of the varied interests which constitute what is geographically and politically 
Central India. The escort was made up of a squadron of the Central India 
Horse, whose reputation so deservedly stands high amongst the Indian 
Cavalrj' regiments, next a squadron of Holkar’s Imperial Service Cavalry, and 
another of the Bhopal Victoria Lancers superbly mounted on Arabs. 
The Royal carriage, in wliich Sir Walter Lawrence sat opposite the Prince 
and Princess, w'as drawn by four matchless bays, driven by two men of 
the Royal Horse Artillery in red and gold jackets. Then came the Chiefs in 
order of precedence with a display of barbaric state which provided a kaleido- 
scopic feast of colour. The Maharaja Holkar’s carriage w-as of a pale lemon 
hue w’ith footmen in gorgeous orange. The Begum drove in a closed 
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flowerbed, and it rippled along as joyously as a Devonshire trout stream. 
This was the accompaniment to the last drive of the Prince and Princess 
through Bombay. Landing at the Apollo Bunder they passed along the 
fringe of the Bay to Grant Road station, and a few minutes later the Royal 
train set out for Indore. 

The visit to Bombay left none but happy memories. Its dominant 
characteristic was seized by the Prince when, in his farewell letter to Lord 
Lamington, he said; — “We have been especially struck by the affectionate 
demeanour of the vast crowds which greeted us as we passed through the 
streets and bazaars. This sympathetic attitude of Bombay has made us feel 
that we are at home amongst one’s own people.” The transcendent feature 
of the second Royal visit to “The Gateway of India” was the frank, 
unaffected joy of the people in the occasion, which, so far from abating, 
only grew more intense as Their Royal Highnesses became better known. 
Little acts of thoughtful kindness, such as the letter from the Prince to the 
Port Trustee who was stricken with paralysis on the eve of the laying of tlie 
foundation stone of the new dock ; the sense of duty displayed in the perform- 
ance of the long and exhausting ceremonials ; and the obvious desire to be 
among the people and to know something characteristic of each section — 
these have won the heart of Bombay, and will serve as a talisman and pass- 
port to the other countries of India. 



CHAPTKR IV. 


Central India’s Chiefs. 


The Jour.sev to Central Lsdia — A Welcome Chavcc of Climate — Vivid Display 
OF Colour— .\n Illumi.n.vtcd Indian Garden— The First Durbar- A Happy 
Inspiration of the Prince — A Dcliciitful Garden Party— The Scope for 
Women in the East - Investiture of the Begum of Bhopal — Women on Indian 
Thrones— First Review op Imperial Service Troops— Vork and Lancaster 
Rcciment doubly honoured— Fruits or the Visit. 


Indore, November i^th. 


1 'r was uith a sense of relief that Bombay was left behind last 
night, and the sccomi stage was commenced on the long 
journey of Their Royal Highnesses through India. For whilst 
1 the crowds in Bombay made the state progresses a constant 
feast of colour, the enthusiasm evidenced on every hand proved 
wD the real joy of the people in the presence of the Heir-apparent 

[i\j and his gracious consort in their midst, and the sympathy 

Ll-J ' * and consideration of the Prince and Princess deepened the 

E^’ loyalty of the citizens into a feeling of passionate devotion 

to the Throne and the Royal House, the weather made these 
six days somewhat of a trial. Why is it that the Bombay 
climate always appears at its w'orst w’hen it should be at its 
best? The Anglo-Indian, fleeting homewards in May and returning in 
a chastened mood in October, will never believe that the Island Is anything . 
but abominably steamy and oppressive. Not even the traditional oldest ' 
inhabitant can remember worse days in the middle of November than those 
ofTheir Royal Highnesses’ visit. The moment the Island was passed one 
entered the region of cool nights and fresh mornings. Whilst the noon-tide 
was hot, the air was dry. Existence had become toleiable once more. 


Unfortunately as Gujarat was traversed in the dark, and the route 
lay by the Barocla-Godhra Chord, no glimpse was afforded of the lush 
fields of “The Garden of India.” The first vision Their Royal Higlinesses 
had of actual India vvas of the Panch Mahals, that most backward of the 
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landau escorted by sowars in chocolate. The state carriage of Rewa was a 
blaze of silver and blue with an escort garbed in yellow. Orchha’s horses 
jingled with bells like a Russian sleigh, whilst the Rajas of Dewas, senior and 
junior branches, were .attended by retainers with gorgeous chowncs of peacock 
feathers. As the lesser Chiefs joined the cortege the magnificence diminished, 
but not the interest, for now one came to groups of those quaintly-garbed 
horsemen on half-broken country-breds which still survive in the smaller States 
of the Dependency, 

In full stale Tlietr Royal Highnesses thus drove through the unpreten- 
tious streets of Indore —an unpretentiousness lost beneath the lov’al decorations 
displayed on every hand. Scarcely a house in the Sadar Bazaar went unadorned 
and the fine buildings of the Canadian Mission were resplendent. Behiud the 
state troops, many of them still armed with old Enfields, who lined the 
streets, was a dense crowd of townsmen and thousands who had llockcd in 
from the country-side to welcome the Heir-apparent to the Empire and Iiis 
consort. An Indian crowd does not cheer, except where it has become half- 
occidentalised, as in a coamopoHtan city like Bombay, but the reverential 
salaamsy the profound respect manifested, revealed none the less surely the 
loyalty of those who liad come to gaze on the person of the Emperor’s eldest 
son and to pay him homage. Through scenes such as these the Royal 
carriage drove until it passed within the gates of the Residency to the 
thunder of guns. 

Their Royal Highnesses dined quietly at the Residency and there 
viewed the illviminations from the roof of the building. All Indore was abl.-izc 
with light, from the hvimblcst dwellings in the city to the public offices of the 
Agency. The night was one of peerless splendour, the moon shone clear and 
cold, tlie sky was of purest bine, and not a breath of w'incl stirred the dr}’ 
bracing atmosphere. Nothing therefore marred the picturesque effect of the 
myriads of tiny lamps and Chinese lanterns. Whilst the whole station and 
city looked beautiful, the most charming ctfect was seemed in the lake in 
the Residency Gardens. The surface of this magnificent sheet of water is 
broken by numerous islets, clothed with gorgeous clusters of feathery bamboo 
and graceful palms. In the still moonlight their delicate foliage was reflected 
in the deep shadow of the placid bosom of the lake. Amongst the trees and 
round the mere were arranged thousands of little lamps and many-colouved 
lanterns, whose soft light was not only thrown into picturesque relief by the dark 
foliage, but was reflected witli extraordinary brilli.'vncy in the inky blackness of 
the shadows. On the w’ater’s fringe, from one of these islets, the soft music 
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of .a half-concealed band answered the more 
militant strains of the musicians in the 
Resideticy Gardens. It was a scene of 
indescribable grace and charm, rendered the 
more cnjojablc by the hospitality of the 
Chiefs of Bimdelkhund. 

Indore is one of the modern towns 
of India. It was at 
Novombor leth. Kampail, eighteen 
miles to the south-east, 
that Malhar Rao, the shepherd’s son, who 
car\ed out a great Mahriatta state, estab- 
lished hi.s capital : it was from Kampail 
that he set out in 1724 nsa trooper of Mahratta Horse to enter the service 
ol the Pcshwa, rising until he became Conjmander-in*Chicf and General of 
the right wing on the fateful day of Panipat. It was not until after tlic tienth 
ofMalhnr Rao that Ahalya Bai built thccity ofliulorc, and in i8i8the court 
was removed to the new centre. It is too new to possess, many objects of 
archtcological or antiquarian interest, too prosperous to present the pictiir- 
csqucncss sometimes associated with poxerty, not wealiliy enough to boast 
the architectural beauties on which from time immemorial pious Indians have 
loved to spend their wealth. The storied gateway of the palace, the La! 
Bagli, and the Residency, scarretl with the bullets of ilie Mtitlny, are the only 
features that detain the curious. Non, however, it is relieved by ilio 
unwonted bustle and animation of the thousands who ha\e sire.imed into the 
town to join in the general rejoicingv. There are sixty Chiefs in e.unp and 
their followers crowd the narrow streets. More itueresiing still are the 
rustics from the couiiiry-sidc— Lardy M.ahratta peas.a!its with wisps of lurb.ins 
and coarse hand-woten clothing. 

Oulle carlv to-d.iy the stillness of the fresh morning .air was broken 
hy tlic famili.ar booming of salutes. The rcpreseni.atites of tlic Chiefs of 
Central India were performing the ofiicc of rnisn/ /'ursT ; that is, calling 
.a the Residency to enquire after the health of Tlicir Rojal Highnesses. It 
w.as originally intended that the Prince of Wales should \isit the camps of 
some of llie Chiefs informallv in the ciutrse of a morning ride, hm owing to 
the fatigues of the journct this purpe'se h.ad to be ah.indoned. 'I'Ik* il.it, 
therefore, opened with the misaj furii, and tins w.is the prelude to the 
grc.it state ctenl of tlie tisit, the public Dutlwr at which the ruling Princes, 
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j'atliereci in honour of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses, were presentctl 
with the pomp and ceremony custom attaches to these functions. 

The scene of this Durbar was a large sliamiana pitclied near the 
Residency, with harmonious hangings of red and gold and Star of India blue, 
with gold embroideries. On a crimson carpet at the far end stood tlie dais, 
covered with cloth of gold, with the state chairs— a silver one for the Prince 
and a smaller seat, a little in the rear and outside the strict area of the 
Durbar, for the Princess — under a handsome canopy borne upon four 
silver pillars. On either side of the central aisle sat the Chiefs in 
order of precedence, the Rao of Khilchipur as the junior of those 



The Prince ameJeg at the Indore Durbar 


iecei\ed being the first to arrive and the Begum of Bhopal, the senior, 
last. The Chiefs wore their finest robes and most costly jewels, and their 
scarcely less gorgeous followers sat immediately behind them. Soon after 
the Begum had taken her seat the Princess arrived, attended by the 
Lady Eva Dugdale, entering quietl}- through the portal behind the dais; 
then to the thunders of the Royal salute His Royal Highness dro\e up, 
and a statel)’ procession of his Staff and the political officers preceded him 
to the dais. Major Daly, Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India, asked permission for the Durbar to open and, consent having 
been given, tlie picturesque ceremony of the presentation commenced. 

First came the graceful little Begum of Bhopal, veiled in a lilac iur/ca 
and wearing a pale blue robe. Her Highness, who was far more self- 
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possessed than many of the robustly masculine Chiefs, enjoyed a unique 
privilege; she alone among the -assembled Rulers offered no nazar. The 
Maharaja of Rewa, a dashing 6gure in lilac and green, followed ; he like 
all the other Chiefs presenting his nazar^ which was touched and remitted. 
The Maharaja of Orchha was resplendent in a pale blue watered silk streaked 
with salmon, and the ribbon of the Indian Empire ; the Maharaja of 
Datia was again conspicuous by the simplicity of his attire and his splendid 
jewels ; the Raja of Dhar wore a royal blue surfout broidered with gold ; 
His Highness of Dewas, senior branch, cardinal, and his colleague of 
Dewas, junior branch, lilac silk. The Nawab of Jaora was splendidly 
arrayed in royal blue and a salmon pink turban ; Ratlam in a white 
surtoiit and emerald green Charkhan made a fine figure in royal blue 
and emerald green ; and Baoni in pale yellow and green. So the gorgeous 
procession went on. Hts Royal Highness graciously acknowledged 
every salute, and the scarlet-clad chobdars behind the state chairs dipped 
their f/Jormcr of yaks’ tails and bore aloft the golden c/iatn and the blaz- 
ing suraj inukhi. The mere recital of these primary colours may suggest 
something of barbaric crudeness and display, yet so perfectly did they har- 
monise with the environment and spirit of the scene that there was never a 
suggestion of (larshness or of a jarring note. The retirement from the dais 
was an ordeal several Chiefs found no little difficulty in facing, but there was 
no bating one jot of etiquette. 

Tlte presentations over, His Royal Highness, rising and addressing 
Major Daly, who was standing near the dais, said in a voice which was 
heard all over the shamiana : — 

Will >ou tell the Chiefs, of Central India bow glad 1 am to have this opportiiniiv of 
seeing them. As they already know, I had hoped to meet some of them .at Agra 
where I should have ochaiigcd visits with them. But owing to the scarciiv 
which has befallen Rajpulana our tour lias been changed at the last moment, 
and ! have been enabled to come to Indore where, by a fortunate chance, nearl) 
all the Chiefs of Central India are assembled. I wish jew to erplai'n to them 
ih.ill, like the members of mj House, attach great importance to the observance 
of ceremonial customs, and if lime h.id allowed I should I avc csci ni-gcd visits 
with the Chiefs as I did in Kombaj. But time docs not allow and 1 trust count 
mvself forlun.itc th^t I nm able to see them at lo-da\ 's Durb.ir. .Mj visit here 
ii of a somewh.it lnform.il character and I wish vou clearlj to expl.iin to all 
present that miv omission Mhi«.h arises purciv from a lavk of time is to form 
no precedent, nor detract from privileges and customs which I chciish .snd 
esteem as de.irlv as anj Chief in India. 
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Tlie terms of this mess;ige, so completely in accord with tlic 
sentiments of the ruling Chiefs, who dearly cherish their ancient ceremonial 
privileges and arc mortified at any unnecessary curtailment of them, wa.< 
received with a murmur of applause from those who understood English. 
This satisfaction was generally reflected on the faces of all present when 
Major Daly read aloud a Hindustani translation of His Royal Highness' 
address. It was a happy inspiration of the Prince, for at the great Delhi 
Durbar, owing to want of time, certain ceremonious obser\ance.s were omitted. 
There was therefore a natural anxiety on the part of the Chiefs as to tlie 
interchange of visits, and the Prince’s earnest manner and well-chosen words 
convinced them all that in His Royal Highness they have a staunch sup- 
porter of their privileges. There now remained only the presentation of 
those traditional marks of oriental courtesy, — and pan. Two retainers 
clothed in scarlet stepped forward bearing silver vessels containing the attar 
and the pan. His Royal Highness presented these to each Ruler in turn, 
commencing with the Begum of Bhopal. Mr. Reynolds of the Political 
Department performed a like office for the principal attendants of the Chiefs, 
the first served being the stalwart eldest son of the Begum, who, with his 
little brother, was in attendance on his mother. The ceremonies were then 
at an end. Once again the stately procession wended its way down the 
crimson aisle and the Prince of Wales departed, escorted, as upon his arrival, 
by the Central India Horse. 

The Garden Party at the Residency in the afternoon was one of the 
most pleasant and profitable entertainments of the visit. For there, in the 
grateful coolness of the declining day. Their Ro}al Highnesses met, with 
an entire absence of formality, many of those who were presented with 
pomp and circumstance at the Durbar in the morning. Most of the 
assembled Chiefs were there as the guests of Major Daly, and were again 
received by the Prince and Princess wdio greeted them with unaffected 
cordiality. Major Daly and Sir Walter Lawrence undertook the office of 
interpreters when occasion arose. This friendly intercourse was very deeply 
valued by the Chiefs, and it w.is, moreover, a charming reception. The 
gardens form a delightful splash of restful green in the brown plain in which 
the Residency stands. The band of the Central India Horse played and the 
performing elephant of the R.aja of Datia gave a curious exhibition of 
his tricks. The spectacle of this huge beast, with a purple head and trunk 
and chain mail on tlie forehead and quarters, dragging his huge bulk on 
three legs, or walking erect, was the quaintest thing in animal training 
that India can show. 
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Is it not a remarkable illustration of the power woman wields in the 
world, even in the East, that the principal figure in this great gathering of 
Chiefs from all parts of Central India should be a woman, and one, too, 
who is closely veiled to all men save to those of her immediate family— the 
clever, capable Ruler of Bhopal ? At the reception of the Royal visitors it 
was on the Begum of Bhopal, shrouded in her htrka, that all e)'es were bent. 
At the Durbar the Begum was not only the first in order of precedence, 
but the cynosure of all eyes as she paid homage to the Heir-apparent. 
This afternoon Her Highness had the honour of being accorded a private 
audience by the Princess of Wales at the Residencv, and of showing her the 
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historic treasures of Bhop.al which are to be housed in the Museiim, which 
is to be an important branch of the monumental Victoria Memorial 
;it Calcutta. These treasures include priceless embroideries, portraits of 
Bhopal sovereigns, and the armour and weapons of the fighting Chiefs who 
carved oijt a kingdom for thcmseUcs in Cciural India in the chaotic days 
preceding the arriral of the British. This afternoon, tiiough in double 
purd.-ih— behind the \eil and within her tent— the presence of the Begum 
could be felt at the Garden Party. The Prince, for whom Major Daly 
acted as spokc‘*man, con\crhcd with the Begum at first through the curtain 
of the tent, and then Her Highness came forwani in her durbar dress 
to acknowledge her appreciation of this honour. Her stalwart sons, the 
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heir to the and the Commander of the State Forces, were presented 
to Their Royal Highnesses, as well as the youngest child — the charming 
boy of eleven years who acted as Lord Curzon'.s page at Delhi. Who can 
say that woman has not still a great part to play in India? 

One other pleasant episode in the day merits chronicling. In the 
midst of these stale ceremonies the poor were not forgotten. Through the 
consideration of the Camp Demonstration Committee, the da^ciA'/ was beaten 
in the streets inviting all who would to feast in honour of the Ro\’al visit. 
So at five o’clock the maimed, the leper and the whole, the mendicant and 
the refugee from withered Marwar, met at the Dhar Kothi, and were 
nobly regaled on pun's of flour and wheat fried in ghee, on sweetmeats and 
vegetables. After sunset the Mahomedans, who were still celebrating their 
fast, joined the throng. None in Indore necessarily went hungry and all were 
made to feel that this feast was in honour of their future King and Queen. 

The State Dinner was served in a large shaviiana close to the 
Residency. The Prince of Wales wore the uniform of a General in 
the British Army and the ribbon of the Indian Empire, and Her Royal 
Highness a handsome costume of eau-de-nil with a magnificent collar 
and tiara of pearls and diamonds. On the right of His Roval Highness 
sat Major Daly, the Princess of Wales, Major-General Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
V.C., Lady Eva Dugdale, Sir Walter Laurence and the Honourable 
Mrs. Salkeld ; on his left Mrs. Daly, Sir Arthur Bigge and Ladv Creagh. 
The company numbered o\er a hundred and the shainiana glittered with the 
uniforms of the officers of the Staff and the corps stationed at Mhow. After 
dinner His Royal Highness proposed the health of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and Major Daly the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The gathering now broke up in preparation for the investiture. 

Two honours were conferred,— the GX.I.E. on the Begum of Bhopal 
and the K.C.I.E. on the Raja of Sailana. Once again the Begum became 
the centre of the whole of this assemblage. Does not this provoke some 
reflection on the elasticity of tlie conditions which have grown up under our 
rule in India? Here is the second Mahomedan State in the Dependenev 
ruled for the third time in succession by a woman who preserves the 
strictest purdah. Nor is she a mere puppet in the hands of some mayor of 
the palace. Her Highness knows e\ery detail of the administration of 
her State. Slie travels widely in it, receiving petitions, hearing complaints 
judging for herself of the condition of her people. By all accounts she 
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rules it uncommonly well too, anti in many respects Bhopal leads where 
States under a purely masculine regime lag. The line of Begums has been 
maintained so long and they have been so highly capable, so loyal to the 
Raj^ such unique examples of what, notwithstanding the absurd restrictions 
custom imposes, women of character can accomplish in India, that one 
is tempted to regret that the line must come to an end, as Her Highness has 
sons and they have male children. 

. The procession was marshalled in the ante-room and then, preceded 

by their Staff in full dress, Their Royal Highnesses walked slowly to the dais 
whereon the chairs of State stood under a portrait of His Majesty the King^ 
Emperor. Captain Lord Crichton, a stalwart soldierly figure, bore the 
insignia of the G.C.I.E. ona cushion, bowed and stepped aside. Sir Walter 
Lawrence now led the Begum to the dais, a graceful dignified little figure, still 
clad in her pale blue bnrka and wearing the rich flowing cloak of the 
Indian Empire upborne by two fascinating little pages, sons of her Minister. 
Major Daly rolled out Her Highness’ titles, Lord Crichton offered 
the insignia and His Royal Highness placed them round the Begum’s neck. 
A significant little incident followed. His Royal Highness shook hands with 
the Begum, but clinging to the Prince of Wales’ palm she bent low over it 
and in tones of deep feeling murmured her thanks. In somewhat broken 
English she said ; “ I thank Your Rojal Highness from the bottom of my 
heart for the distinguished honour \ou bn\c done mein personally investing 
me with the insignia of this great Order, i pray God to ble.ss and preserve our 
bcloNcd King-Emperor and also Vour Royal Highnesses.” Bowing pro- 
foundly again Her Highness moved to the side of the dais, where she remained 
whilst the Raja of Sailana, a worthy Chief who has done much to promote the 
cause of education in his State, was invested w’ith the K.C.I.E. The 
Prince and Princess then left the dais and spent some lime in conversing with 
many of those present before retiring. 

This morning Their Royal Highnesses were early abroad and before 
breakfast were the principal figures in two bright little 
November 17 th. ceremonies, — the inspection of the Bhopal Imperial 
Service Lancers and the presentation of new colours to 
the 1st Battalion of - the York and Lancaster Regiment. The venue 
was the vutidau near the Residency, which, when the Prince and Princess 
arrived, was a perfect picture of mofu.ssiI India. There was the khaki plain, 
browned and cracked by the blazing sun, the whitewashed church, the towers 
of Daly College, the square unpretentious Government buildings glistering 
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in the dry air. In how many upcountry stations from Cape Comorin to 
Peshawar can this little scene be paralleled? Nothing could have been more 
characteristic of the outvard and visible signs of British paramountcy on the 
plains of Hindustan. 

The Prince of Wales, in the undress uniform of a British General and 
bestriding a handsome bay, took up his position by the saluting post, whilst 
‘Her Royal Highness and the Begum of Bhopal watched the proceedings 
from a small tent. First the Bhopal Victoria Lancers, commanded by 



Review of (he Bbopol Lencen, 

Colonel Sahibzada Hamid-ullah Khan, the Begum’s third son, marched past 
at a walk by troops. A smart, well-set-up, workmanlike body they appeared 
to be, well-horsed and ^\ell-eq^l^pped, raised for the most part in the State 
from the descendants of those Afghans who carved out the kingdom of 
Bhopal. They made a bra%e display in their dark green and /v/r/ffi. 
The trot past by squadrons was equally good; the gallop quite creditable, 
horses wet/ in hand and h’ne weW kept; then the horsemen advanced in review 
order and halted, facing tlic saluting post. His Royal Highness rode for- 
Hard and warmly congratulated Colonel Hamid-ullah Khan on the soldierl)- 
appearance ofhis command. He said he was very pleased with the appear- 
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:incc of the squadrons, complimented them on their 
drill and added that he especially admired the 
Sjnllop. 

'I'he Lancers marched ofi*, the York and 
Lancasters inarched on, and tlie picturesque ceremony 
of presenting the colours commenced. A little 
anecdote will show that the Prince possesses in full 
the faculty of his House for remembering incidents 
and names. When he inspected the guard-of-honour 
of the York and Lancasters on arriving at the 
Residency, the Prince at once recollected having 
presented colours to the other battalion of the 
Regiment at Barbadoes, when he was serving in the Navy, fifteen years 
ago, and readily consented similar!) to honour the first battalion now. 
Nowhere outside the British Empire could this incident be reproduced 5 the 
two battalions of a regiment receiving their colours from a Prince of the 
Blood Royal, — one in the distant West, the other, after an interval of a decade 
and a half, in the East. The York and Lancaster Regiment is a fine one, 
which deserves the double honour conferred upon it; the record of service of 
the ist Battalion, the old 65th, extends from Bunker’s Hill to South Africa, 
including the relief of Ladysmith, and it participated in some of the hottest 
fighting at El Teb and Tamai. Another interesting coincidence which gave 
point to the parade is that the Regiment received the old colours from 
Lady Mayo at Agra in 1871. Surely the ceremony of presenting new colours 
needs no description ! Suffice it to say, then, that the old colours were marched 
round the Regiment to the strains of “Auld Lang Syne ” and the short 
religious service was earnestly conducted. The Prince made a brief speech, 
saying that he was proud to think that the colours now carried by both batta- 
lions of the Regiment were presented by him, and committing the colours to 
the keeping of the Corps, confident that they would remain untarmslied in their 
hands. Colonel Mayne, in acknowledgment, said the receipt of the colours 
from His Royal Highness would spur the Regiment to even greater deeds in 
the service of their Sovereign and their country. 

After breakfast there was the state visit of the Maharaja Holkar to 
His Royal Highness, conducted with all ceremony, and the return visit of the 
Prince to Holkar, while the Princess paid an informal visit to the Begum. 
The final engagement of the visit was the opening of the King Edward Hall, 
erected by the Indore Durbar in commemoration of the ascension of King 
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Edward to the throne. The Maharaja Holkar met Their Royal High- 
nesses at the steps of the building, and walking slowly up the centre of the 
hall they took their places in great siUer how dahs, placed on red and gold 
carpets, on either side of which were silver palanquins. The voung Maha- 
raja, in a clear voice, read his speech, acknowledging, on behalf of the 
Chiefs of Central India, their sense of good fortune in that they had been 
able to e.vpress, for themselves and their subjects, their enthusiastic loyaltv 
towards their suzerain and to the Royal House. As a special memento of 
the visit they proposed to raise a memorial in the symbolic foim 
of new courts of justice. The Prince, standing in bis how dab, declared 
the hall open, and pressed the button, which flooded the building with 
light. After the ceremony the Prince and Princess walked round the hall, and 

received many of the Chiefs 
in the garden, conversing 
with them for nearly an 
hour. When the sun sank 
there was a brilliant di.splay 
of fireworks. The departure 
was quite informal. At tlie 
station the Prince thanked 
Major and Mr.s. Daly, their 
attentive hosts, for all their 
trouble, and after a little 
talk with General Creagh 
and the Maharaja Holkar, 
Their Rova! Highnesses entered tlicir saloon and the trtiin steamed out of 
the station. 

Tlio visit to Indore was an unqualified success. Their Royal I liglincsscs 
met in formal durbar all the leading Chiefs embraced in the Central India 
Agency ; they met them again sans ceremony at the G.ardcn Party at the Resi- 
dency and at the investiture ami entered into close por.sonal intercourse with 
them. Hcnceforw.nrd the tic which binds the Rulers of Central India to the 
Koval House will be more than a deep souse of lovalty and one of 
persou.al attachment to the Prince and Princess. Althoiigli there w.is a 
certain sense of dis.appointmcnt at the enforced ah.uulonmcnt of the 
ceremonial visits, this disappeared before the gracious message and 'I'lieir 
Roval Highnesses* unaffected charm of manner. Not only the Chiefs l)ut 
evervone prominently occupied in the public life of these States was presciucd 
and afTorded an opportunity of disctissimr his work. 





/ 
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beautiful Pichola Lake, hemmed in by the forest-covered, sepia-tinted hills, is 
an exquisite oasis in the brownness of much of soulliern Rajputana. The 
palace, standing upon the very crest of a ridge running parallel to the lake, 
but considerably elevated above the margin of the water, flanked with 
octagonal towers and crowned with cupolas, owns no more striking or 
majestic structure in the East. The city, one of those rare instances of a 
town rising around and dependant entirely upon the Court, is stamped 
indelibly with the impress of a dominant Hinduism, which has not begun 
to disintegrate before occidentalising influences. And the view from the 
far side of the lake, with the noble proportions of the palace rising sheer 
from the water’s edge and reflected in its bosom, the slender water palaces 
of Jag Mandir and Jag Newas of glistening white, with the soft brown hills 
in the background, is one of unforgettable beauty. 

The reception Udaipur gave to Their Royal Higlinesscs was charac- 
teristic of a State which remains singularly true to tradition. The Maharana 
met the Royal visitors in the early morning, and drove with the Prince of 
Wales to the Residency, Her Royal Highness following with the Honourable 
Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. The route 
lay amid scenes which have had no like in India since the review of the 
retainers of the Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar. All the feudatories of the State 
were assembled to pay honour to the Royal visitors, and many came in the 
fashion of centuries ago. Here were tough old Jagirdars, clad in gorgeous 
robes, mounted on squealing stallions whose heads were enveloped in scarlet 
cloths as the only means of controlling them ; warriors in chain armour with 
huge panels of untanned hide protecting their horses' flanks and quarters; 
warriors in buff jerkins, their lances tied to the stirrups with string; and 
warriors in coats of quilted cotton. Here were, too, camelmen, and elephants 
with painted trunks, and rustics from the countryside by the thousand, each 
with a weapon, if only a broken fowling piece or a battered sword. Some 
sort of rude order was maintained, but little, for the stallions plunged and 
kicked, the camels bit, and the ponderous elephants ploughed along regardless 
of everybody, whilst through this bit of medireval India a company of the state 
infantry, in discarded scarlet British tunics above their loin-cloths, shouldering 
Enfield rifles, marched serenely along utterly unconscious of the bizarre in their 
appearance. It was indeed a panorama of those fast-disappearing parts of 
India where custom and tradition have withstood the exotic influences which 
are robbing us of most that is picturesque in native life and character. 

The formal visits of the morning introduced yet another phase of 
Udaipur life. The Maharana paid a state visit to His Royal Highness at 
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OM Indore the route of the Royal prog^ress lay to 
Udaipur, the most romantic and the most fascinating 
city in India. For the Maharana of Udaipur, who 
is now Their Royal Highnesses’ host, is of the 
bluest blood of the East. Of the elder branch of the 
Sut^'a Vama^ or Children of the Sun, he i.s regarded 
by the Hindus as the direct representative of Rama, 
from whom was descended Kanak Sen, the founder of 
the Udaipur family. In the history ofchivalry there is 
no epic transcending the heroic stniggicof the Sesodias of Meuar against the 
growing jMnhomedan power. What parallel is there in the annals of Ibe 
West for the great sacrifice which preceded the sack of the ancient capital, 
Chitor, by the Tartars, when, thirteen hundred women having been immolated 
to preserve them from pollution or captivity, the survivors of the garrison 
sought death with reckless gallantry in the crowded ranks of Allah ? Or of the 
even greater tragedy which accompanied the second capture of Chitor, when 
high-souled Rajput women preferred death to dishonour, and found it before 
the scant remnants of the city’s defenders died fighting the army of Bahadur 
of Gujarat ? And when Chitor — whose ruins, crowning the rocky mass that 
rises like a gigantic battle.ship from the plain, frown upon the railway as it 
plunges into the hills in search of the new city — was finally sacked by 
Akbar, the gallant Pertab maintained the unequal struggle with a fortitude 
which makes his heroic deeds the common heritage of all Rajputs. 

In all Hindustan there is no more picturesque city than that Udal 
Singh, when driven from Chitor, founded amongst the mountains. I'lic 
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the Residency, a,nd ft was almost immediately returned by the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess being a most interested spectator of the ceremonies. 
The route lay by the Hathipol Gate, past the Juggernath Temple, and 
through the most typical parts of the bazaar. The native city of Udaipur, 
though one of cramped and rude-paved streets, is distinctively Hindu, and 
the many temples and tanks preserve it from any approach to flatness. 
Unfortunately the Durbar Hall was in the new wing of the palace, an 
addition satisfying to the external appearance, but containing nothing 
remarkable internally, except its meretri- 
cious adornments. The Sirdars, however, 
made a brave display in their gorgeous 
raiment, and the noontide sun blazing 
through the entrance hall up the aisle, 
which was lined by the Chiefs and the 
Staff, to where His Royal Highness sat 
w'ith the Maharana on his left, made tlie 
silks and satins and jewels literail}’ scin- 
tillate. The first to be presented was the 
minor Chief of Baidla, wealing the sword 
which was presented to his grandfather 
by the British Government for services 
rendered during the Mutiny. Atlay and 
pan were afterw.ards distributed, and it 
was the same self-possessed young gentle- 
man, still clinging to his cherished weapon, 
who presented these emblems of oiiental 
hospitality to the members of the Staff. 
UVrerr His Roy&i cAc 

Maharana distributed pan to iiis feudnto- 
enough now, are inclined to be a tliorn in the 
side of Mewar, because of the extent of their feudal privileges and the 
limited means the Overlord possesses of coercing them in these degenerate 
days. 

In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses, in the course of a pleasant 
drive round the Fateh Sagar Lake, saw the palace and lake bathed in the 
glory of the setting sun, in that c.xquisitc hour of the Indian day which tones 
all harshness, softens all crudities, and c\cn in the scorching- months of Maj 
and June compensates for the burden and heat of tropic life. But the crowning 
glory of a splendid day was the progress to the palace by barge for the state 
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dinner, when the city was illuminated witli a brilliancy that bafhes description. 
The drive to tlie Mission Ghat from the Residency was tliroujjh serried lines 
of twinklincf lights, which crowned each fortalice and glimmered bravely on 
the little uhitc fort which dominates the landscape from the summit of 
the highest of tlic liemming hills. Then as \\c stepped into the manned 
and masted barges and pushed into the unruflkd blackness of the bosom of 
the lake a vision from fairyland burst upon us. The castellated walls, the 
edge of the water, the ghats and buildings, were outlined with dancing fire. 
The night was one of velvet blackness, not the vestige of a zephyr stirred 
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the dry, cool idr, and each one of the myriad little lamps shone as gallantly 
as if upon its efforts depended the whole decorati\c sclieme. The barge 
moved on with measured stroke towards the great Pichola Lake, whose c\en 
greater glories were dimly indicated by the glow which hung over tlie city. 

We were now' traversing slowly the small lake which connects Pichola, 
on which the palace stands, w'ith the Fateh Sagar, on the outskirts of 
the city. Shooting under the Chandpol, foi all the world like tlie Rialto 
at Venice decked with stars, and through a deep, dark lock, we debouched on 
to Pichola, and there opened out at once a scene ol amazing beauty. The 
lake w’as a dancing sheet of molten gold into which ran streaks of living fire, 
from ghat and step, house, palace and temple. The crowded ghats and the 
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approaches to the palace were sheets of flame. The vast bulk of the palace 
itself was illuminated with a simplicity which only heightened the general 
scheme. That broad face of the olden building, which bluntly fronts the 
lake, was crowned with but a single streak of light, the more effective from 
its contrast with the fire streamers which stretched in every other direction. 
Then in the very bosom of the lake those exquisite water palaces, Jag 
Mandir and Jag Newas, were sketched in fiery lines which plunged sheer 
into the molten gold of the lake’s surface. 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire 
\A'as bathed in floods of living Are. 

And this was not the hard cold light of electricity, or gas, or any 
of the western illuminations. Each little flame was flickering gently in 
the still night air, and this, with the slight smoke, lent a grateful mildness 
and softness ‘to the whole scene. Scarcely less remarkable was the roar 
of the cro^\d, which overbore all other sounds. The whole population 
of Udaipur, and half the countryside, were in the streets, demonstrating 
their joy in the splendid spectacle with cries and exclamatiojis which blended 
into one impressive volume of sound. It was with a feeling of infinite regret 
that, disembarking at the palace steps and climbing the steep ascent to the 
comtyard, one turned to take a last look at the fairy spectacle. Nor was the 
natural admiration of this triumph of illuminative skill lessened by consider- 
ation of the means whereby it w'as obtained. Nothing more elaborate was 
employed than a tiny earthen saucer, a rude cotton wick, and a few drops of 
cocoanut oil. What a comment upon our mechanical development, when 
with this primitive means a decorative effect can be secured in a suitable 
environment yielding nothing to the costly splendours of the West ! 

In the anteroom to thC banquetting hall the Maharana awaited his 
Royal guests and thence the Prince led the way to the hall, the reception 
room of the morning, whose modernity jars after the beauty of the exterior 
of the palace buildings. One cannot reconcile Udaipur, the City of 
Sunrise, the Immc of the oldest dynasty in India, with glass electroliers 
and Bombay furniture. After dinner the Maharana joined his guests .and 
proposed tlic health of the King. Then rising in his seat he stood, wliilsi 
Major Pinhey re.ad a literal translation of his speech welcoming the Prince 
and Princess as the first of their station to visit Udaipur — when the King 
toured in India the city w.as beyond the scope of his itinerary owing to 
the lack of railw.ay connections. Then touching on state questions for 
a moment the Maharana acknowledged that the British Government “has 
always sliown grc.it consideration to this State and taken great interest in its 
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well-being and prosperity. This State has always been loyal to Government 
and will always remain so, I assure Your Royal Highness and, through 
Your Royal Highness, His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, of my 
everlasting friendship and loyalty.” The Prince’s reply was singularly graceful 
and felicitous. “ We have heard much of the Rajputs,” he said, “and have 
had the pleasure of meeting those of your class in England ; but to realise the 
splendid traditions of chivalry, freedom and courtesy, which are the proud 
possessions of the Rajput, one must see him in his own home ; and for the 
Princess and myself I say, in all sincerity, that all we have heard and read 
in praise of Rajputana is dwarfed by what we have seen in one short day.” 

An adjournment was now made to the flat roof of the new wing of the 
palace to witness the fireworks. Although extraordinary iridescent effects 
were produced by the reflection of the set pieces on the lake, many would 
ha\e been better content to watch the undimmed illuminations. After being 
garlanded by His Highness, some returned to camp by water, others by 
road, and not the least vivid picture of a memorable day was the sight of the 
illuminated streets, hazy with dust and dense-packed with a chattering, 
joyous throng. 

Sunday was a day of complete rest. Their Royal Highnesses attended 
divine service at the familiar little Mission church in the 
November 20th. morning. Then in the early afternoon they took boat 
and were roued to the island palace of Jag Mandir, in 
the middle of the lake, dear to the memory of all Englishmen because it was 
there that a small band of their countrymen found refuge in the darkest days 
of the Mutiny. There, under the graceful shade of the arcade commanding 
a view of the palace, tea was served. Afterwards a very short row led to the 
Khas Oodi, the quaint little tower where night and morning the wild pigs 
are fed. The tradition of the town is that the Khas Oodi is two centuries 
old and that from it the jungle swine have been fed for the whole of that 
period. Without subscribing to that tradition, it is a fact that the practice 
goes back much farther than the memory of any living Udaipuri and the 
present Maharana favours it sufficiently largely to extend the daily rations. 
Some hundreds of pig ^^ere gathered on the rough ground at the foot of 
the tower and liberally fed with maize. A large tiger, and subsequently a 
captive boar, were afterwards permitted to roam in the sunken arena over- 
looked by the touer, wherein the old days fights between the boar and the 
tiger were common, and even now these combats take place on festivals and 
holidays. It was more interesting to turn from this tame performance to 
watch the never-fading be.auties of the palace buildings lit by the glow of 
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the setting sun. The scene was indeed one of surpassing loveliness. The 
sky was flecked with light clouds, which caught the orange and purple and 
pink glow that overspread the land ; the surface of the waters, stirred by a 
light breeze, assumed the hues of the rainbow ; the western hills were sharply 
defined, with their crowning forts or isolated fanes ; and as the sun sank 
slowly into the desert far beyond, the softly-tinted twilight bathed mountain 
and valley, lake and island, in one delicate sheet of colour. 

The last day in Udaipur was free from ceremony and official functions. 
In the morning, which was delightfully cool and fresh, the Prince made his first 
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acquaintance with the Indian jungle. It A\as originally proposed to arrange 
a little shoot for duck and snipe on the Pichola Lake, but birds were so 
scarce that this had to be abandoned for a beat for larger game. This was 
not unproductive, and one chinkara, three hyenas and four boars fell before 
His Royal Highness’ rifle. The bag, however, was the least important part 
of the expedition. It served to introduce the Prince to Indian shooting 
conditions, more especially in the matter of light, which will stand him in 
good stead when he comes to tackle his first tiger at Jaipur. 
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Nor must these shooting expeditions be measured in the light of mere 
hunting excursions. In the frank comradeship of the field and the uncere- 
monious intercourse of the camp His. Royal Highness will come to know 
more of the Indian Chiefs than in formal visit and public reception, and as 
one of the main purposes of the Royal progress is to strengthen the personal 
link between the great feudatories and the throne, these shooting parties 
constitute no mean factor in the programme which has been so cleverly 
drawn up. Whilst the Prince of Wales was in the jungle, the Princess 
drove through Udaipur to visit some of the chief lions of the town — 
the palace, the beautiful palace gardens with their interesting zoological 
collection, and the Jagdish temple. The day was one to crown the pleasant 
memories of Udaipur, for it was cooler than any since Their Royal 
Highnesses landed in India. In the late afternoon the Maharana called 
at the Residency to bid farewell to his Royal guests, who leave none 
but the happiest impressions behind them. Then quite quietly, to a salute 
from the guns of Eklingarh fort, the Prince and Princess left for Jaipur. 

It was with a feeling of the keenest regret Ihat every one bade farewell 
to Udaipur. For here one not only saw a beautifti) city under idyllic condi- 
tions, but was vouchsafed a glimpse of the India that is fast passing away — the 
India of those dreams that vanished at the touch of the occidentalised centres 
where the Anglo-Indian does most of his eastern work. Here one met 
the virile survivals of the feudalism which knit the gallant Rajputs into a great 
fighting nation, and on the Royal progress from the station saw something 
of the manner and garb of the men who made the annals of Mewar the most 
heroic epic In the history of Hindustan, Nor has it lessened the pleasures of 
the visit to be the guests of a Prince who corresponds, so far as is possible in 
these placid days, to the ideals of Rajput chivalry. So high in the social 
scale as to be above the socml laws that bind lesser men, the flfaharana of 
Udaipur yet chooses to lead a life of rare austerity. He is and always lias 
been strictly monogamous, temperate almost to the point of asceticism, and 
whilst despising the meretricious sportsman’s life which has been the ruin of 
other Rajput States, he keeps in hard physical condition and is a splendid 
rifle shot. Scorning delights and living laborious days, he find.s his work 
in the governance of his State and his simple pleasures amongst liisown 
people. At every state ceremony the spare dignified figure of tlie Maharana, 
his erect bearing, his refined features, have commanded unqualified respect ; 
nor can anyone doubt tb.-it if the times demanded it, he would prove a vvorthv 
descendant of iiis warlike ancestors. The most pleasant episode of the visit 
was the evidence afforded that Ills Highness has not been without his 
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rewards. At lea in the Jag Mandir palace on Sunday afternoon, the heir to 
the Stale was the object of the kindly interest of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The Maharana’s only son, a few years ago his strength, even his 
life, were despaired of. Now there is no reason why he should not have 
many happy years before him and he has been passed as fit for rule. In 
this blessing the Maharana must find compensation for the rubs of fortune 
that none in high places are exempt from. 

The Maharana is the Chief of his State in deed as well as in name, and 
is virtually his own Dewan. His ways are notour w’ays, his ideas are not 
our ideas. Consequently it is the fashion to call Udaipui backward and 

unprogressive; to sigh for the days 
when more modernised views will 
prc\ail. Well, if Udaipur is back- 
ward its people look happy ; they are 
noi unprospctous ; and such difficul- 
ties as the Maharana may have with 
his feudatories and his Bhils are 
arranged without scandal and without 
offence. Is not this enough ? Is no 
part of India to be safe from the 
Moloch which we call progress ? 
Unhappy the day if Udaipur ever 
becomes the victim of the destroy- 
ing influence of half-digested western 
practice. The heir-apparent is spoken of as kindly and intelligent and 
more liberal-minded than his father. The best fate that can befall him is 
to find some sage counsellor to .show him that progress is not necessarily 
associated with horse-racing and polo ponies, nor is eniighienmcni best 
re\ealed in motor boats and motor cars, in visits to Europe and western 
notions. Living among.st his own people, leading ilicm gently forward 
without destroying their racial habits and customs, manners and traditions, 
improving ibcir material condition without disintegrating the bases of llicir 
social life, arc the directions in which the enlightenment of an Indian prince 
can best find .scope. 


d Palace, Udaipur 
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Jaipur, November zisi. 



,,1-Ui scene uliich met the Prince anti Princess of Wales when 
they drove away from Jaipur station this morning’ was 
brimful of oriental life and colour. I'rom the station a 
broad straight road stretches for t\to or three furlongs 
before it turns sharply to the riglu towards the Rcsidenc)’, 
and this was lined with the retainers of the Maharaja and 
his feudatories in their most picturesque and characteristic 
garb. One thought that at Udaipur was presented a 
unique reproduction of incdiajval India; yet the scene this morning fully 
equalled it, though it dealt s\ ith an India of a century later. For here were the 
Maharaja’s runners, lithe, active, bare-legged Nagas in green jerkins edged 
with gold, white turbans with feather aigrettes, and striped as to the lower 
extremities like a Muharram tiger Brandishing their gauntlctcd swords, they 
pranced around witli the uncouth antics nhich we associate with Africa rather 
than with India. Their musician bore a noble war-horn on which he blew a 
weird conch-like blast. There were apparitors by the score, gorgeously dressed 
in scarlet and bearing silver staves ; orange-robed messengers, spearmen by tbc 
hundred, and matchlock-mcn in olive green, the guardians of the Maharaja’s 
sleep. Now came camels with huge kettledrums, horses with kettledrums, 
and dancing horses gaily caparisoned in tinsel and green. A score of 
elephants themselves made a brave sight, with their gilded howdalis, trail- 
ing cloths of green and red and gold, and painted foreheads. And these 
served but as a further introduction to palanquins manned by red- 
coated bearers, bullock palanquins in red and in green, w’ith the 
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liorns of the splendid Gujarati oxen brightly enamelled. Then came a 
bullock battery with the tiniest of guns and camelmen tvith great 
swivel blunderbusses mounted on the pommels of their saddles and Sirdars 
on boisterous stallions. All this motley throng was arranged with an 
excellent eye to effect, and it formed a perfect picture of the Rajputana of 
the day when the gallant horsemen had come to realise that they could 
not prevail against the Moslem unless they descended to the use of villainous 
saltpetre. 

Through this fascinating throng drove His Highness the Maharaja, 
in a carriage and four covered with a golden canopy, to receive his Royal 
guests, and he alighted at the station to the braying of war-horns and 
the strains of a most original anthem. When the train steamed into the 
station the Maharaja, in the simplest costume of black with a little gold 
embroidery, gracefully laid his sword at the feet of His Royal Highness 
as a token of fealty, and then performed the same ceremony to the Princess. 
The usual presentations followed, the leading Sirdars of Jaipur, who 
were in attendance upon their feudal Chief, being brought in turn before 
the Heir-apparent of the Overlord. The Prince and the Maharaja entered 
the golden-canopied carriage and drove to the Residency, followed by the 
Princess. If the assemblage was picturesque in the early morning, it was 
infinitely more so now, when on the ugly houses behind the stale retainers 
wa.s gathered a corrugated mass of the people of the city, greeting Their 
Royal Highnesses with solemnity, but with every sign of oriental respect. 

It was even more picturesque when the carriage having passed, the serried 
lines of elephants and camels, of horse and foot, melted into a lively bla2e 
of vivid colour as each unit found its way to its accustomed station. 

The remainder of the morning was given up to state visits. First, 
four Sirdars attended for the f/t/sa/ purst^ and then His Highness the 
Maharaja paid his formal visit. The Residency at Jaipur is one of the most 
handsome in Rajputana and the charming grounds, beautifully kept, are 
a jov to one who has an eye for flowers and trees. But British surroundings 
do not lend themselves gracefully to oriental ceremonies and the Prince’s 
reception of his liost could not vie in picturcsqiieness with the return visit. 
This was paid in the Durbar Hall of the palace in the centre of the city. 
The drive thither was through the principal of the famous pink streets of 
Jaipur, lined with an expectant crowd and looking even cleaner and better 
kept than their wont. 
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When, nearly two centuries ago, the Maharaja Jai Sing, finding that 
the encircling hills fretted the growth of his capital at Amber, moved the 
head-quarters of the State into the plain and built Jaipur, he initiated a move- 
ment one is apt to regard as entirely western. The home of the “chess- 
board ” city is not America, or Australia, but Rajputana ; these long wide 
streets, cutting the city into a series of rectangles, are the venerable ancestors 
of what the Yankeefondly imagines is “the brightest thing” intownshipdesign. 
Nor was Jai Singh’s modernity confined to this enterprise. He found Amber 
rich Avith the solid work and patient labour of the earlier Hindu architects ; 



j4lpor* S«»e «» Ui» Rl»er. 

he knew that Akb.ar had built at Fatehpur Sikri a city warm with the glow 
of red sandstone, luxuriant with carving as riotous as that of the Burmese 
pagodas. But Jai Singh was in just such a hurry as the Californian who 
naised his Alhambra of Avood. Where his forbears wrought in marble he 
worked in brick, where Akbarc.ar\eJ in enduring s.antlslone his medium «.is 
painted plaster. To parody the boast of the vainglorious Roman, he found 
the capital of Jaipur marble and left it— stucco. Nt)i all the bree/iness of 
tlicsowidc Streets, the delicacy in certain lights of the machtolated walls and 
uinarlcd fayadcs of pink madder, can disguise the taint of the jerry-builder. 
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The scene within the pnl.icc was, pcrliap'*, tlic most gorg;coi!5 
that has yet met tlie eyes of Their Royal Highnesses. The Dm bar 
Hcill stands on one side of a paved courtyard, wlicsc walls are of the 
true Jaipur pink and white. The pillars upholding the roof arc of maiblc, 
the arcades and the roof being frescoed in crude colours. Over the gold 
and crimson slate ch.airs was raised a canepy of the richest oriental fr.shicn, 
massively embroidered ; the carpets were of the handsemest and the hargirgs 
of the brightest. Yet even in Jaipur, where In many respects such an 
excellent standard of oriental taste prevails, we ccind ret escape that 
touch of the birarre which seems inseparable frem every organised Indian 
display. The Durbar Hall was hung with glass chandeliers of the most 
incongruous pattern and in one angle of the courtyaid was a shed of corru- 
gated iron, with equally ugly pillars, which was literally an outrage. 
Seated in his chair of state, the Maharaja awaited his Royal visitor, a fine 
dignified figure, still clad in simple bl.ack lightly broidered in gold and 
crossed with the Star of India ribbon, and wearing a tuiban of golden cloth 
ringed with pearls in front of which scintillated a superb diamond pendant. 
On his left were gathered lus principal feudatories to the number cf 
thirty-seven, the assemblage being restricted owing to the scarcity uhich 
prevails In the State and makes it impossible to find the fodder required 
for a large assemblage. In the gallery behind the chairs of state sat the 
Princess .surrounded by tlie ladies of her suite. 

To the rumbling of guns, the wailing of war-herns, and the strains of 
music. His Royal Highness’ carriage clattered into the courtyaid and drew 
up at the foot of the scarlet steps, the approach to which u as guarded by 
matchlock-men in green and footmen in red, — the first occasion on which 
the carriage of any guest, however honoured, has passed within the pcrtals cf 
the inner courtyard. At the meeting with the Prince at the carriage steps, 
the Maharaja .again laid his sword at his feet and, rising, Prince and 
feudatory slowly advanced to the dais. A long conversation followed, 
in which both His Roy.al Highness and the Maharaja w'crc evidently 
keenly interested. This was interrupted whilst the leading Sirdars were 
presented and oRcred their iimar and the Maharaja gave attar and 
pan to the Prince and garlanded him. Her Royal Highness was also 
wreathed with a handsome garland of gold thread, as well as the ladfcs in 
attendance. After further intimate conversation with his host the Prince 
departed, the band playing, the war-horns wailing and His Highness stand- 
ing on the steps till the Royal carriage disappeared through the portals of 
the courtyard, and then remaining seated until the mufiled boom of the last 
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gun of the farewell salute had died away. This was one of the most 
brilliant and dignified ceremonies in which His Royal Highness has 
participated. 

Continuing a very busy day, His Royal Highness received after lunch 
a deputation from the Municipality of Ajmcre. An island of British terri- 
tory in the sea of Rajputana States, the district of Ajmcre-Merwara is at 
once an emblem of British authority and anc.xampleof British administrative 
methods, and for these reasons, as well as for Its great historic interest, the 
city would have been included in 
Their Royal Highnesses’ itine- 
rary had it not been for the 
great scarcity which unfortu- 
nately prevails in the neighbour- 
hood. The address recognised 
that iStS, the year of the British 
occupation, inaugurated an era 
of peaceful progress, chequered 
only by famines, and that no 
thoughtful citizen could look 
back on a century of British 
rule uilhout thankfulness, or 
forward to the future without 
hope. The casket enclosing the 
address supported a model of 
one of the royal pavilions built 
by the Emperor Shah Jeh.in, 
which has recently been re- 
stored by the Government of 
India. In his reply the Prince alluded lo the message of sympathy he had 
already sent to the citizens of Ajmerc from England, and continued : — “ If 
anything could add to our sincere regret that we should be receiving you here 
in Jaipur and not in your own city, it is the very charming description uhich 
you have given of Ajmere’s history and attractions. We both feel strongly 
for you in your troubles, and after the long series of your misfortunes we 
hope that a happy period of prosperity is in store for Ajmerc and Rajputana.” 

Afterwards the Prince inspected, in the Residency grounds, the smart 
Imperial Service Transport Corps the Maharaja holds at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government, which proved its worth in the Frontier War of 1897, 
and which comprises 1,200 ponies and 600 carts. For half an hour the 
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Commandant, Rai Bahadur Danpat Rai, C.I.E., stood by the Prince, 
explaining his patent folding carts and new pattern carts with boiler and 
cooking stove. Danpat Rai has shown that he is an inventor of genius 
by building in the Jaipur workshops a carriage carrying a camp stove 
whereon water can be boiled and tea made on the march. He has designed 
an ambulance cart for the field which can be taken over the roughest 
country. One of the folding carts was dismantled and then rernantled, the 
whole operation taking less than five minutes. Several officers with cam- 
paigning experience were with the Prince, and all expressed the same favour- 
able opinion of the carts and the turn-out- The ponies were in capital 
condition and the men, most of them wearing the Frontier medal with several 
clasps, fit and w’ell. Danpat Rai is ready to entrain w'ith his corps for any 
part of the world at twenty-four hours’ notice, fully equipped and horsed 
to take the field. No less interesting than the carts were the pack ponies 
loaded with field trunks for service when the roads are too bad for wheeled 
transport. In the afternoon His Royal Highness, accompanied by the 
Maharaja and Sir Walter Lawrence, had half an hour’s shooting, finding 
splendid sport, the bag being four buck and forty duck. 

To-day was almost wholly given over to sport, and the Prince had 
his first shot at a tiger. The conditions were un- 
Novembcr 22nd. promising. Although tigers were known to be in the 
vicinity, there was no news of a recent “kill,” and 
It was at one time doubtful if a beat would be attempted. After lunch, how’- 
ever, it was decided to make a trial and the Prince, accompanied by General 
Stuart Beatbon and the Hon. Derek Keppel, started. They drove for the 
first ten miles, teams of six horses being required to draw the carriages over 
the sand. Then, mounting elephants they proceeded to the mtichaus — the 
shooting platforms concealed in the trees— and the beat commenced. The 
country was sandy and covered with a scrub which gave a fair amount of 
cover. ’Fhe tiger was on the move when the shooting party arrived and very 
soon a fine beast came galloping through the scrub. The Prince shot and 
wounded him in the spine and then, firing again, struck him just behind the 
near shoulder and bowled him over. As the brute was wriggling over the 
ground the Prince fired a tiiird shot and killed him II nirntd out to be a 
fine beast, just under nine feet long. The Prince’s first tiger, .ind indeed 
bis first big game, was killed with a facility the oldest hunter miglit envy. 
The tiger was a good hundred and twenty yards from his anti gallop- 

ing, .ind was by no me.ins .\n easy shot; but the Prince's first hiillet prac- 
tic.tlly settled him. CuriousU enough His Royal Iligliness" father killed 
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his first tiger at Jaipur on his memorable tour in India. The Prince, who 
is a thorough sportsman and enters upon his shooting excursions with every 
zest, was delighted with the afternoon, as indeed he had every reason 
to be. 


As intelligence of the prospects of the tiger shoot had to be awaited, 
Mr. Stotherd, the State Engineer, tvho so worthily carries on the splendid 
work of Sir Swinton Jacob, and Captain Wigram, A.-D.-C., organised a 
little pigsticking for the Staff of Their Royal Highnesses and such of the 
visitors as cared to join. Tw'o parties were made up, the first under 
Captain Wigram, including amongst others Lord Crichton, Sir Pertab Singh 
and Sir Arthur Bigge, and the second, under Mr. Stotherd, with whom were 
Mr. Dugdale and Lord Shaftesbury. A start was made from the Residency 
about half past five o’clock, in that darkest hour before the dawn, and the 
four-mile drive to the rendezvous in the dry, crisp air, 

“As the morning broke in roseate streaks, 

Like the first faint flush on a maiden's cheeks," 

was almost too short. There horses and ponies were waiting in readiness, 
generously provided by the Maharaja, with an abundance of beaters, and a 
move was at once made for the cover where boars had been marked down. 
Both parties enjoyed an excellent morning’s sport. The country round 
Jaipur is excellent galloping champaign with no pitfalls except one bad 
nullah, which was carefully avoided. Pig were plentiful and the Maharaja 
mounted his guests well. In the course of the morning the two parties 
accounted for nine pig, which, though varying in calibre, gave them some 
hard galloping. Whilst the gallant boar was being ridden hard on the 
outskirts of the town, sport of a very different character was in progress in 
the af/s/ii\ or palace stables. Animals of all sorts, sambhar, black buck, 
chcetal, rams and bulls, were admitted into an arena and pitted one against 
the other. E.xcept, however, the r.ams and the bulls, none of the animals 
entered into the spirit of the game, and they were led into the arena and held 
with ropes so that they should not seriously hurt each other. But this is 
not a pastime over which it is possible to be enthusiastic. It lacks every 
clement which goes to provide sport in the true English sense of that much- 
abused term — the elements of personal skill, address, courage and pcrhap.s 
risk— -and it cannot be rated higher than the cock-fighting and biilUbaiiing 
of our forefathers. The small company which gathered round the arena 
included neither His Ro\al Highness nor the Princess of Wales, nor can it 
be said that they were cither edified or amused. 
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Does it seem inappreciative to say that it is unfortunate in one sense 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales visited Udaipur so early in their tour? 
The “ City of Sunrise ” is such an exquisitely-fashioned and perfect gem that 
almost every other Indian town suffers by comparison with it. And certainly 
Jaipur, with its painted walls and stucco houses, seemed even more unreal 
and artificial than usual after a delightful sojourn at the home of the House 
of Meuar. But this impression has worn off with acquaintance, and one 
has come to see that Jai Singh, in laying out his hundred-foot streets, 
painting all the houses pink and insisting on an absolutely uniform style of 
architecture, had an eye for decorative effect, artificial perhaps, but extra- 
ordinarily picturesque in softer lights. So indeed it was this evening when 
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the city and its suburbs were splendidly illuminated in honour of the Royal 
visit. The Nahagarh, or Tiger’s stronghold, which occupies such a com- 
manding position on the Ridge to the north-west of the city, was outlined 
in shimmering light, and its scarped face bore a gigantic welcome to the 
Royal pair. On the trees lining the broad road from the station to the 
city hung thousands of coloured lanterns, glowing softly in the dusty haze. 
Then the city itself was ablaze with tiny lamps, whose light, owing to the 
width of the streets, was even more mellow than is customary. Through 
these graceful scenes the guests of the Maharaja drove to the palace for the 
state banquet. 
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The banquet was remarkable in many respects. It was splendidly 
served in the handsome “ Hall of Audience ” and everyone was delighted at 
the success of the Prince in his first pursuit of big game. But nothing was 
more noteworthy than the intense pride and joy of the Maharaja in the 
entertainment of his Royal guests. He eagerly awaited them at the entrance 
luill, and conducted them to the chairs of state, the Princess— a truly regal 
figure— splendidly attired and wearing a magnificent necklace and tiara of 
diamonds. Then, when the curtains of clorh of gold were rolled back and 
Their Royal Highnesses passed into the banquetting hall, the Maharaja 
remained in the reception room, conversing with his Ministers whilst 
dinner was in progress, instead of retiring, as is customary with the Rajput 
Princes who observe the caste restrictions of their race. As soon as the 
wine was on the tabic, he rejoined the Prince and himself proposed the 
health of His Majesty the King-Emperor, standing, a fine dignified court- 
eous figure, while his Minister read the speech proposing the health of the 
Royal visitors. In all this thc'-c was a dominant personal note. The 
Maharaja met and was reeelvcd with every consideration and courtesy by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on his visit to England for the coronation 
ceremony. To tho honour of cnicrtainlng the Hcir-appnrent and his consort 
\v.ns added the privilege of returning the kindness of valued friends, and the 
Maharaja showed his appreciation of it in every look and gesture, 

Tho speeches acre remarkable for the evidence they afforded of 
the splendid generosity of the Maharaja. When in 1899 India was 
clcsolaicd by the greatest famine in modern history, the Maharaja instituted 
the Indian People's Famine Trust, the interest on which nas to relieve the 
distress which must occasionally .afflict parts of India ns longas three-quarters 
of the population arc entirely dependent upon agriculture .and the seasonal 
rains arc likely to fail. To that Fund he has contributed at various times 
nearly a hundred and forty thousand pounds, and this evening he announced 
that in commemoration of the visit he proposed to add to the Fund tnenty 
thousand pounds, whilst the Maharani would give another six thousai.d in 
memory of the first Princess of Wales to come to India. The Prince 
acknowledged that they were “ greatly touched by this fresh proof of Your 
Higlincss’ generosity and of your sympathy with those in distress. Believe 
me,” he added, “ that no building— no form of memorial of our visit— could be 
more acceptable to us than this addition to the funds of the great national 
work of which you yourself were the founder.” 

After the speeches, .a ch.armingly informal hour was spent in the Inner 
courtyard of the palace, where a band of nalitc musicians played in the 
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plaintive minor key which distinguishes alt Indian music, and Their Royal 
Highnesses entered into unrestrained conversation with all who are doing 
good work in Jaipur, in whatsoever capacity. But the centre of interest was 
the Prince’s tiger, which was borne in on a litter and admired, whilst old 
sportsmen pointed out how cleanly and well His Royal Highness’ rifle had 
done its work. Very pleasant it was, too, to notice Her Royal Highness’ 
keen pleasure in the spoil of her husband’s rifle. The Princess of 
Wales, whilst dignified and stately in repose, has a singularly bright and 
gracious air when animated. She enjoyed the telling of the story of the 
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afternoon as much if not more than Hi^ Royal H'gliness himself, and lent a 
ready exr to all who couU speak with authority on the merits of the after, 
noon’s sport. It was indeed one of those rare hours when the reserve their 
exalted station imposes upon the members of the Royal Family was brushed 
aside for the moment, and one caught a glimpse of that simple family 
life which does so much to endear the Royal House to their people. 

As news of tiger was received from two quarters it was hoped that His 
Royal Highness might repeat his success of yesterday. 
November 23rd. The most encouraging reports came from Sanganir, about 
five miles from Jaipur, where a tiger was located, and 
soon after eleven o’clock the Prince left for tlie rendezvous by special train. 
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But it was not to be, for only half an hour before the Prince arrived the 
brute broke away and disappeared. Recognising’ at once that this was to be a 
blank day, His Royal Highness returned to the Residency. It was thought 
that the Princess might like to visit the ruins of the city of Amber, four miles 
from Jaipur, which was abandoned by Jat Singh when he built the present 
capital of the State, but the Princess preferred to remain quietly at the 
Residency, whence the Royal train left privately for Bikanir at six o’clock. 
Many did, however, visit Amber and came to the conclusion that, whatever 
his merits as a builder might be, Jai Singh was a Goth to leave Amber for 
Jaipur. 
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An Oasis in the Desert — The Stamp of the Nomvd — S tTRCMACv of the Camel — 
Warriors in Chain Armour— In Bible Lands — A Shooting Holiday— The 
Prince’s Love of Sport— A Huge “Bag” of Grouse — Nature of the Shoot- 
ing — The Staff go Pigsticking — Sir Pertab Singh’s Horsemanship. 

Bikanir, November 2\th. 

HE route of the Royal train from Jaipur to Bikanir lay across 
the fring^e of the western desert and over great stretches of 
undulating land, sparsely broken by paiclies of scanty scrub. 
Here at Bikanir we arc in the lieart of the desert, in a city 
in a sea of sand, which breaks against the dull red battle- 
mented walls. Many of the preparations made fittingly to 
receive Their Royal Highnesses were stamped with the 
impress of tlie desert and with those distinctive characteristics 
which a half-nomadic life leaves on peoples all the world over. 
The Guard of Honour of Imperial Service Troops — the Bikanir Camel 
Corps— was composed of as fine a body of men as we have seen in these 
travels, a lean, bard-Vnten posse, most of them -wearing the emWems of good 
service in Somaliland and China. Faultlessly equipped in scarlet and white 
and orange, as became the troops of an Aide-de-Camp to the Prince, they 
were a credit to the State. Outside were drawn up more sowars of the 
Bikanir Camel Corps, splendid men on .splendid animals ; and from this point 
it was the camel, that emblem of desert life, which dominated the scene. 

First, however, came the State Lancers, in their restful uniforms of 
silver, blue and claret. Then a wild array of the camclmen of the principal 
Sirdars, mounted on scraggy bea.sts and clothed in flowing garments of sage- 
green and yellow. Carrying long and curiously-wrought /esaiis, they looked 
more like the untameable Arabs who tormented the French in Algeria than 
any race commonly associated with India. Camels drawing luggage vans 
rattled past on the way to the station and camels bore immobile warriors 
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clothed in chain mail from head to foot. We returned to traditional India for 
a moment with a group of giant elephants, painted in Royal fashion, and to 
the India that is so fast slipping away in the spectacle of an enormous 
double-decked vehicle, like a decayed omnibus, to which two fine elephants 
were harnessed abreast. And then we merged into what we are in 
danger of regarding as the commonplace, with a mile or so of the greejt- 
robed swordsmen who constitute the city guard. The artist who designed 
the state liveries of Bikanir is a getiius in his way. What could be 
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more grateful to an ejo tired by illimitable stretches of red .stone and tawny 
sand than these Hues of oH%e-green footmen ? 

The Royal route lay from the station, past the wails of the tow n, under 
the shadow of the old pahacc and out into the open, where stands the Maha- 
raja's new and princely abode, on bind Htcmlly non from tl)e desert. The 
view about a mile from the station .*ifrortled the most perfect spectacle of a 
desert city the heart of niaii could desire. Here «ere the dttl! red battlcnientcd 
walls, the fretted uiudows and gr^iccftil cAafres of tlic old palace and temples 
and houses of the town, stretching away till lost in the khaki waste beyond ; 
opposite, a scanty scries of low sun-bakctl walls, ending abruptly in the 
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one conjures up the picture lus memory retains of Damascus, or any of tin? 
ancient cities of Asia Minor, he will possess an accurate idea of the sceiu’ 
Bikanir presented this morning. The impression of an oasis in the desert 
was still further heii'htened by the entire absence of the usual expectant 
crowd. The roadside contained none but the retainers marshalled to honour' 
the Prince and Princess. 

Down this road, between the ranks of green-coated swordsmen, rode 
a solitary camclman ; then, the quaintest sight imaginable, a compaiu’ of 
the Camel Corps, a bobbing array of scarlet and while sowars advancing in 
absolute silence. When they passed this noiselcssness gave way to a faint 
swishing as the padded hoofs met the dust, but the impression created by this 
large disciplined body, mounted on huge, well-fed beasts, passing mutely, 
can scarcely be described. Next came the Royal carriage with the 
Prince in naval uniform and ilic soldierly young Maharaja in the regi- 
mentals of his Camel Corps, the second Royal carriage with the Princess, 
more bobbing camels, smart Lancers, and the whole motley array. 
Their Roynl Highnesses drove straight to the stately and beautiful Lallgarh 
Palace on the outskirts of Bikanir. The Maharaja is fortunate in this, 
that when he decided to build himself a new home he secured the co-operation 
of Sir Swinton Jacob as Architect. The palace is the most perfect modern 
building in the Indo-Saracenic style in India -an entirely graceful pile of 
carved red sandstone, nobly proportioned and harmonising entirely with its 
environment. Their Royal Highnesses have not been more splendidly 
housed since they landed at Bombay. 

The visit to Bikanir must be regarded mainly in the light of a little 
relaxation after the long round of ceremonies so carefully and exactly 
observed. There arc no long state functions. The misdj pursi was 
performed soon after the .irrival, and then His Highness called upon the 
Prince at the Lallgarh Palace, where the visit was returned. The Prince 
was now free to pursue the main object of his visit, a few days’ shooting. 
Everyone knows that His Royal Highness is one of the finest small 
game shots in England, and men of no mean experience were filled 
with admiration at the w’ay in which he used his gun in the bit of duck- 
.shooting provided at Jaipur. Not everyone is aware, however, that he Is 
a real whole-hearted enthusiast in the pursuit of game. 'Fhose w’ho know- 
say that His Royal Highness going shooting is— the phrase is used with all 

respect like a .schoolboy out for a holiday, .so ardent, fresh and keen. 

CertaiiiK-, everything points to his having one of tlie shoots of his life here. 
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In the neighbourhood of Btkanir is the best sand-grouse shooting 
in India, perhaps in the world. The species chiefly visiting those parts is the 
imperial grouse, about thirteen inches in length and seventeen to eighteen 
ounces in weight, and amazingly strong and rapid on the wing. The great 
resort for tlte birds is the Gujner tank, about twenty miles from the city. 
The character of the shooting there can best be indicated by wliat liappened 
last November. On the Gujner tank and the adjoining sheets of walcrcleven 
guns accounted for 2,841 head of game in two days. Sir Philip Grey 
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Egerton, well known as a fine shot at Hurlingham, secured 307 birds to his 
own gun in a single day. As there are reported to be fifteen thousand grouse 
on the lake, and all the smaller tanks in the vicinity have been “stopped” 
and the birds will be driven to drink at Gujner, the prospects of the 
shoot are sufficiently indicated. 

The imperial sand-grouse invariably proceeds to the nearest water 
pool between quarter to eight and eleven o’clock in order to quench his thirst, 
and all the big shooting is done between those hours. As for the man- 
ner of the shooting, one of those who participated in last year’s bntiite 
wrote; — “Shortly after sunrise and about half-past seven o’clock the first 
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grouse made their appearance. Now and then they arrived in couples, now 
in packs of ten to fifty. Sometimes they appeared to be whirling over the 
water in thousands. Between eight and nine o’clock the fusillade was 
extraordinary, as pack after pack came flying in, only to be fired upon and 
to disappear in another direction for their morning drink.” The shooting is 
from butts carefully screened by boughs. If anything were wanted to com- 
plete this picture of a most promising shoot, it would be that on the fringe of 
the water stands the Gujner Palace, a charming shooting box in a delightful 
old-world garden. 

This afternoon news came of the pro- 
gress of the bntiue. 

November ssth. The shoot was excel- 
lently organised and 
most successful. Twenty-one guns were 
out, His Royal Highness with the 
Maharaja and a small party shooting on 
the Gujner lake itself, and the other guns 
on pieces of water in Llie vicinity that had 
also been specially reserved. The birds 
were plentiful, but were a little wilder than 
usual, so that the shooting was more 
difficult than it has been on some previous 
occasions. 

The Prince was in excellent form 
and secured a bag of 207 birds to his own 
gun. The second best bag was that of 
the Maharaja, who shot from the butt next to that of the Prince and accounted 
for 109 birds. The shoot commenced af 7-50 in the morning and lasted just 
three hours, during which time 1,090 imperial grouse, 24 small grouse, 15 
duck and one hare were killed. The mere recital of these large figures may 
lead to the impression that .sand-grouse shooting at Gujner is easy business, 
which is by no means the case. The “imperial” is not a facile bird to bring 
down. The leading bird of a pack approaching the water often gives the gun 
a comparativclv easy shot, but to make sure of securing .another bird u ith the 
second barrel taxes the skill of the most expert. At the first report of the 
gun tiie grouse twist and turn with almost incredible swiftness, and, in the 
words of an experienced shot, arc far harder to bring down than driven birds 
on a Scotcii or Yorkshire moor. Nor is it .a bit of use trying to brown the 
birds. Very strong on the wing, they require to be hit fair and square and 
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carry away an extraordinary amount of “ number four” shot w’ithout 
appearing a bit the worse for it. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the morning, the Prince was -.ut 
again in the afternoon for an hour’s sport, when lie was accompanied by the 
Maharaja. He bagged a chtnkara. The members of the Staff and the 
Maharaja’s personal guests had a little pigsticking. Gujner is almost as 
famous for its pig as it is for grouse. There is excellent cover for boar near 
the lake, where the}* are fed night and morning in much the same fashion as 
are the fortunate Udaipur pigs from the Khas Oodi. His Royal Highness’ 
Staff, a band of very keen spoitsmcn, deserve the best that can be given 
them. At Jaipur Sir Arthur Bigge, Lord Crichton, Mr. Frank Dugdale 
and Lord Shaftesbury held their own in very good company. One achieve- 
ment of Sir Pertab Singh’s, which was not talked of until afterwards, deserves 
recording. His Highness was running down a boar which turned and 
charged gamely. As the brute came up Sir Pertab jumped his pony over him 
and, simultaneously striking downwards with the spear, laid the good boar 
low. It was a pretty feat of horsemanship and skill. Advancing years 
have not yet weakened this gallant Rajput’s seat in the pigskin nor dimmed 
the keenness of his eye. But to return to Saturday’s pigsticking. Four 
boar were speared, one of which showed stubborn fight and gave the 
English visitors an excellent idea of what a Rajputana pig can do. 

Sunday, as has been the case hitherto and will be throughout the tour, 
was a quiet day. Divine service was held at the Gujner Palace in the 
morning. 
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Bikanir, NovcmLcr Z'flh. 


C TLH less than n century nnd a half ajjo one Beeka, a cadet 
of the Ruling House of Jodhpur, led three hundred of his. 
^ clansmen info the heart of the desert. Those three hun- 
^ dred Rahtores went forth to slay or be slain, and, like the 

hundred men of Marseilles who, knowing how to die, con- 
, * ; > summated the French Revolution and changed tlie face of 

Europe, they could not be uithstoed. After early successes 
against outlying tribes Becka came by agreement to rule 
over the Jats, the strongest and most numerous of the desert peoples, 
and on a little limestone ridge at “ the back of bcjcr.d " laid the foundations 
of his capital. History does not tell us how he and his people supported 
life in tills practically rainless country N\lulst uclls three hundred feet deep 
were being dug; but the grip of the Rahtore cadet on the land never 
relaxed : hardened and protected by the desert, this foray was the beginnings 
of a great warrior state, the Bikanir of to-day. 


The very existence of Bikanir as a city seems to be an insult and an 
affront to Nature. There is absolutely no ostensible reason for its being. 
The sun-baked, wind-worn, niacbicolated walls stand knee-deep in a vast sea 
of sand, which laves the very bases of the fortifications. North, south, east 
and west, the watch-tower looks out upon this tawny waste, broken only by 
little pitches of poverty-stricken scrub and by a tiny temple or tw'o, which aie 
obviously offshoots of the capital. To this desert city came Their Royal 
Highnesses and their Staff, frankly for the purposes of a little shooting to 
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vary the strain of a long round of ceremonies, and with them others, who 
were not to shoot and who anticipated with some little distress four days’ 
idleness in the wilderness. But whilst these came with heavy hearts they 
remained with light ones, for they were days of unrestrained joy. The 
charms of The Desert City He not bn the surface, but they are there for all 
who have eyes to see. 

The fascination of the desert has grown on everyone ; the dignity and 
solemnity of these vast, untameable wastes. And with that fascination has 
come the exhilaration of this bracing, sand-dried air, the joy of the golden 
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sunsets. Does it seem absurd to call the desert beautiful ? Yet in the hush 
of dawn when, after a moment’s hesitation, the glorious sunlight floods the 
sky, bringing with it the faint stirring breeze, it is nothing less. At eventide 
uiien, In the unbroken stillness of the barren land, the sun goes down, 
wrapping the sky in delicate yellow, fading into the exquisite green 
which we associate with clear winter evenings at home, it can leave none 
untouched. Even on the outskirts of the city the desert has its little 
mysteries, criss-crossed with tracks which begin nowhere and end nowhere, 
traversed by hard, lean, sun-burnt peasants moving with the unhastened gait 
of the East, coming from and disappearing into the empty horizon. 
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'I'hc de.sc'rt h;iv left i{s nwrk upon nik.'inlf .iful }{*» peoples. 'i'Jjc city 
is like notkinff else in India, ami is more Aral)i.\n or Saracenic llian Hindu. 
TIic dossicated and rcd-conted walls, the flat roofs, Mij,'^jjest Damascus and 
Asia Minor rallior than Hindustan. Whilst the main .streets of the bazaar 
are as brij'lit as those of any Imli.tn town, crowded witlj clamorous vendors 
and shrilUton^ued lui\cr.s, in the side roads rules a silence rare in the b'ast. 
'I'he desert has also left its tntpress upon the manner and habits of the people. 
rh\sicnlly it would be illflicult to find a harder .set of men than these dried, 
spare, wirv peasants, ,jih 1 their habit is of the simplest. A co.atnnd turban of 
the coarsest country cloth suflices for the men, nor do the comely women 
seem to indiilj»e in finery. Bikanir bazaar is about the best c.vample of 

jjeniiinc *.swadcslii to 
be fonml in a town of 
its size in India. Some 
foreign wares must be 
imported, but the pro- 
portion U trifling. 
Such glimpses ns were 
afforded of the homes 
of the people rescaled 
a cle.anlincss as c.xnct 
as that of the desert. 

When the character- 
istic life of the bazaar 
palled there were the 
quaint antiquities of 
the palace and the fort, 
'rradition says that no 
Ruler of Bikanir should dwell in the halls occupied by bis predecessor, and 
hence has grown up, within the walls of the fort that clings to the city’s 
defences, a great irregular pile, without harmony and without design. On the 
walls of the outer portal are impressed marble models of the little hands of 
those widows burnt with their lords ; within is e\crything incongruous that 
the East can show. Shady courtyards where fretted walls and balconies 
look into the cool depths of a marble tank — veritable haunts of ancient peace 
— open into chambers splashed with the cheapest and most tawdry colours. 
Marble halls with gold and silver chairs of state are but the annexes to rooms 
• Sw.ideshi : literallj. beloogin^ to the country. 
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huny with degraded yreen chandeliers and walled with willow pattern plates. 
Here appalliny enyravinys of the early \'ictorian period hang on walls 
painted with scenes from the Hindu mythology ; there crude drawing’s of an 
elephant chariot and a palanquin sandwich a sketch of a locomoli\e. In the 
well-kept armoury tlic weapons of Rajput chivalry hany side by side with 
Moorish jezails, Andrea I'errara blades, and maces brought to Palestine by 
the Crusaders. Cheek by jowl with those relics of the centuries is the new 
wing, a mass of carven sandstone, lighted by electric light, 'riien, as the 
Maharaja and his circle have removed to the new Lallgarh Palace, the 
silence of abandonment broods over all, whilst from window and balconj’ 
you look over the khaki wastes and listen to the melodious cry of the bullock 
driver as he urges his oxen down the ramp to draw water from tlic three 
hundred foot well. 

Side by side with tliese memorials of the past is arising a new Bikanir, 
In their tour through Rajpulana Their Royal Highnesses have visited the 
States of three widely varying types of N.ativc Rulers: of Udaipur, conserv- 
ative and orthodox, but of the strictest honour ; of Jaipur, ortliodox of the 
orthodox, but animated by the most generous instincts ; and of Bikanir, 
a representative of the modern school. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikanir w'as educated at the Mayo College and has passed through the training 
which, after mature consideration, has been decided upon as best suited to the 
present generation of Indian Princes. In many ways his personal influence 
can be felt in the State. An aide-de-camp to the Prince, His Highness is a 
fine soldierly figure and his Imperial Service Troops arc a credit to the State. 
Whether as camelry in Somaliland or as infantry in China, where they 
w'ere under the personal command of the Maharaja, they showed the best 
martial qualities. The Bikanir gaol is as well managed as any in the world, 
and its carpets have acquired a fame which necessitated the creation of a 
separate industry outside the gaol walls to meet the demand. ’I'lic Lallgarh 
Palace, a couple of miles from the town, a beautifully proportioned pile of 
carved red sandstone, is one of the most perfect specimens of modern Indo- 
Saracenic architecture. The design is from the prolific brain of Sir S\\ inton 
Jacob, but His Highness gave the freest play to his creative genius. To 
the qualities revealed in these developments the Maharaja adds those of 
the perfect host. Every detail of the large camps at Bikanir and Gujner was 
personally supervised by him and the arrangements w’cre complete. If His 
Highness did not literally offer half his kingdom to his guests, be placed 
everything in his possession at their disposal. 
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Some of these chfir.'icteristics Their Royal Highnesses were able 
to observe on their arrival at Bikanir, but not until this evening could they 
fully appreciate the peculiar charms of The Desert City. There was a second 
grouse shoot in the morning, from seven till ten o’clock, when the Prince, 
shooting beautifully, made the best bag, with 150 birds, the spoil of the day 
being 800 birds. His Royal Highness was delighted with his sport, as also 
were the members of the Staff, and all left Gujner charmed with the complete- 
ness of the Maharaja’s arrangements and fully appreciative of his splendid 
hospitality. Then in the late afternoon His Royal Highness motored in from 
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Gujner and, joining the Princess at the old palace, first examined its 
treasures, especially the armoury and the Sanscrit manuscripts, and, accom- 
panied by the Maharaja, went for a semi-state drive through the town. 

The peculiar characteristics of Bikanir were never so clearly revealed 
as on this progress. Indeed the scenes in the streets were like a series 
of vivid pictures from Biblical history. The women gathered on the flat 
housetops, patches of green and yellow and red, silently watching the 
Royal procession pass and bursting into shrill chatter the moment it dis- 
appeared. Each little hole in the wall was a nest of eager faces, splashed 
with the gorgeous hues of the draperies. In the side streets the people were 
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not permitted to congrcgfnte, so narrow arc they that they scarcely permitted 
the Royal carriage to pass, but the moment the escort turned into the broader 
highways the whole population was seen to be out for the occasion. 
Although here and there Bikanir had succumbed to the tendency to tawdry 
bunting, for the most part the decorations took the only possible oriental 
form— of hangings of partl-colourcd cloth. Through streets of mud-buill 
houses, freshly coloured a brick-red, through streets of handsome dwellings 
of the most richly carved red sandstone, drove the Prince and, Princess 
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amid variegated crowds who salaamed profoundly as the carriage passed, 
and then broke into exclamations of pride and joy. The route lay through 
the town, by the most sacred temple where once stood Bccka’b Fort, and 
then past the old palace to the Lallgarh. The streets ucrc lined uirh the 
smart state troops, whose presence was hardly needed, so ordcily were the 
people. 

The Prince afterwards presented medals for service in Somaltl.TtuI to 
nine Native officers of the Bikanir Camel Corps, complimenting the officers 
on the smart appearance of the men and the men on having so many in the 
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his doctor he decided to dine quietly at the Lallgarh Palace. The Maha- 
raja, in his speech proposing" the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
announced that in commemoration of the visit he intended to build a new 
town hall and to supplement his Imperial Service Troops by the addition 
of half a regiment of infantry, and alluded with pride to the fact that 
when he took his regiment to China in 1900 he was the first Chief in 
India to have gone across the seas on active service under British rule. The 
Prince’s reply, which was read by the Hon. Mr. Colvin, Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana, touched upon his old friendship for the 
Maharaja, whose portrait hangs in Marlborough House. “ I have been 
much struck,” he said, “by the fine soldierly appearance of the Bikanir 
Camel Corps. We know what they have done on active service. It will 
give me much pleasure to tell the King-Emperor of the smart appearance 
of the men, mo.st of whom wear medals for China and Somaliland, and of 
the e.Kcellent condition of the camels. I shall assure His Majesty that he 
has every reason to be proud of Your Highness' contribution to the Imperial 
Service Troops, and also inform him of your further generous offer to 
augment it by the addition of half a regiment of your infantry.” 
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Lahore, November aS/Zi. 


E left Bikanir last night a blaze of light. The roads leading 
from the Lallgarh to the old palace were lined with myriads 
of lights and the walls of the fort were ringed with tiny 
flames, whilst outside the main portal a giant bonfire roared 
and cr«ackled. In the middle of the glowing embers danced the 
faith-dancers whose secret no man knows. When daylight 
daw’ned we were at Bhatinda, the junction w’ith the broad- 
gauge raihvay, and under the shadow of tremendous walls, 
formidable in these days and which must have been impregn- 
able when they w'cre built. Then from Bhatinda to Lahore 
the route lay over the dead level of the Punjab plain, an 
astonishing contrast to the arid wastes of Western Rajputana. 
Though the land is flat, it is pleasantly timbered and green with the promise 
of the spring harvest. Passing the typical parade ground of Mian Mir 
cantonment the train soon glided into the scarlet-hung station of Lahore. 



Although the Punjab has been shorn of its frontier districts and 
resents the loss, it still regards itself as the backbone of the defence of India, 
both because of its position as a bar to the advance of an invader and as the 
producer of the finest fighting races in the country. The loyalty of the 
Punjab has never waned, not even in the darkest days of the ‘ fifties’, and 
proud of these circumstances the Province determined to give the Prince 
and Princess a right Royal welcome to its capital. And so it did. The long 
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route from the railway station to Government House was lined with flags and 
bunting, crossed by triumphal arches, bright with loyal mottoes, and close- 
packed with a deeply interested mass of the strong, reserved peoples of the 
North. Here, back in British indin, we lo-se mne)} of the brigJjtncs.s and 
colour of the fascinating cities of Rajputana. Instead of tortuous streets arc 
broad straight roads; instead of houses of the East, eastern, tlie roomy 
bungalows and handsome shops of a provincial headquarters. Vet with this 
loss is some gain iti the splendid highways, the evidences of wealth, and the 
avenues and gardens for which Lahore is famous. And yet, again, one could 



wish that the good citizens had not attcmptedjto p.iint the lily, and decorate 
groves of stately boscage, glorious in titc setting sun, with strings of bunting. 

The scenes on the drive from the station to Government House 
must have reminded Their Royal Highnesses of their splendid pro- 
gresses through the streets of Bombay. For not since tliC}’ left “The 
Gateway ol India” have they seen such smiling crowds tn street and 
on balcony, in every window and on every housetop. The peoples’ 
greeting was marked by the reverence and the gravity which are associated 
with the hardy races of Upper India. Quite otiicrwise was it with tlio 
bands of school-cliHdren marshalled along the route. By a liappy thouglu 
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these assembled bodies were each marked with a distincii\e colour. There 
were boys in red turbans and boys in pale emerald ^reen, in white and in blue, 
with expectant faces and comely features. As the Royal carriage passed they 
broke into joyous shouts of welcome, \igorously waving little paper flags of 
their own distinctive colour. But by far the most interesting episode of the 
progress was the drive through the camp of the Punjab Chiefs assembled in 
Lahore to receive the Royal visitors. Here were the Chiefs of Patiala and 
Bahawalpur, of Nabha, Jhind, Kapurthala, Mandi, I'aridkhote, MalerKotla, 
Chaniba and Suket. The gathering of their ret.aincrs brought back memories 
of Udaipur and Jaipur and Bikanir. One seemed to stride unconsciously 
from the India of the railway station, of these broad roads and modern build- 
ings, into the India of at least a century ago. 

For here we had wild frontiersmen with hooked noses and eagle 
eyes, and unshorn locks tumbling over tbeir sboiildcr.s, mounted on scraggy 
ponies; elephants in silver mail, bearing golden and silvern howdabs ; and 
dancing horses caparisoned in tinsel. Smart Imperial Service Infantry 
stood guard over the palanquins and pnlkis and in line with household troops 
with muzzle-loaders and flint-lock guns. In the midst of this motley array 
the forces of Kapurtiiala stood conspicuous. His Imperial Service Infantry 
were splendidly turned out, most of the men wearing the Frontier medal 
of 1897, and one at least bore two Sudan distinctions ; bis cavalry were well 
horsed and accoutred smartly. As the Royal procession passed at a walking 
pace through the camp, the Chiefs, who were sealed in their carriages, saluted, 
the Prince and Princess acknowlcdgingcvery reverence. The scene presented, 
as the Chiefs sat in their state vehicles, their armed retainers in every kind of 
uniform ranked with the elephants, the dancing liorses and the palkis, whilst 
on the opposite side of the road sat a few English residents and the rag-tag 
and bobtail of the camp, was the most truly oriental patch in the progress. 

Passing through the Taksali Gate the Royal carriage halted for a few 
moments at the Anarkali Gardens, where the Municipality presented their 
address. The Prince’s reply touched sympathetically upon the misfortunes 
that have overtaken the Province — scarcity, plague and earthquake — and the 
readiness of the peasantry to utilise the opportunities afforded through the 
extension of irrigation by emigrating to the new colonies. “ I am glad,” he 
concluded, “that your town shares in the general prosperity of the Province. 

1 trust It will continue and increase. We shall, in a short time, have an 
opportunity of seeing the men who have won for the Punjab the name of ‘ The 
Sword Hand of India.’ Lahore has reason to be proud of being the capital of 
such a nursery of devoted and loyal soldiers.” 
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The Durbar Reception .at the Montgomery H.all .after dinner was one 
of those well designed, scmi-st.atc ceremonies which afford His Royal Highness 
a better opportunity of coming into close contact with the Chiefs than is 
provided by solemn durbars or rigid state visits. In the hall, erected in 
memory of a former Lieuten.ant-Govcrnor of the Province, were gathered 
all the notabilities of the Punjab, British and Indian. Amidst a throng 
remarkable for the brilliance of the costumes and uniforms, the young 
Maharaja of Patiala was conspicuous by the splendour of his jewels, his 
turban being ringed and ringed with pearls and diamonds. The fine 
presence of that good sportsman, the Kuinvar Saheb Ranbir Singh of 
Patiala, was scarcely less noteworthy, but the palm for picturesqueness 
was easily borne off by the Baluch Chiefs from Dehra Ismail Khan. Still 
garbed in flowing white, with their oiled ringlets hanging over their 
shoulders and untamed eyes,' they were perfect specimens of the wild border 
races. 

In the outer hall His Royal Highness received the principal Durbarls of 
the Punjab, some hundred and thirty in number, and then a procession wais 
formed, and to the blare of trumpets, preceded by his Staff ti> full uniform, the 
Prince entered the reception chamber and seated himself In the chair of state. 
The Prince was looking — and, according to informed authority, was feeling — 
particularly well, having quite recovered from the fatigue of his heavy days 
at Bikanir. Then the Chiefs were led in order of precedence to the foot of the 
dais, where Sir Charles Rivaz presented them, the heads of houses sitting on 
His Royal Highness ' right hand and on his left, and the cadets being grouped in 
rear. Afterwards the Native officers on duty at Mian Mir were presented, 
His Royal Highness touching the hilts of the swords tendered in token of 
fealty. The more formal ceremonies were now over, and descending from the 
dais the Pj-jnee had half an hour’s more intimate conversation with the Chiefs. 
It is on these occasions that the rare qualities of Sir Walter Lawrence as 
Chief of Staff are displayed. There does not seem to be a Native Chief in 
India whom Sir Walter does not know', and his catholic knowledge, tact, 
charm of manner and familiarity with the vernaculars speedily efface the 
timidity and reserve natural on such occasions. One missed with regret the 
grand old Chief of Nabha, who was too unwell to attend. It was Nabha, 
the Sikh Bayard, who, when the King was proclaimed at Delhi, cried : 
“Now’ 1 can die in peace, as I have discharged the three duties of a true 

Sikh I have lived according to the precepts of the Gurus, I have aided 

the Slate with my sword, and now I have paid personal homage to my 
Sovereign.” 
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According to the programme, the Prince was to have visited this 
morning the fort of Lahore, the extensive walled enclosure 
Novomber 29 th. which the great Akbar adorned with specimens of mixed 
Hindu and Saracenic architecture, largely defaced by 
later generations and now over-besplashed with British whitewash. Within 
the fort is the Shish Malial, or Mirror Palace, where the formal transfer of 
the Punjab to the British Government was executed. On the walls of the 
armoury hang the shield and battle-axe of Guru Govind Singh, who by 
giving the reforming 2cal of the Sikhs a military basis, knit the race into a 
militant rcliglo.is confederacy that defied the power of the Mughal Emperors 
and made possible the kingdom of Ranjit Singh. 

But in vietv of the pressure of ergagements 
this item was wisely Omitted from the day’s pro- 
ceedings. The first great ceremonies were the 
visits of the Punjab Chiefs to His Royal High- 
ness at Government House. The Chieftains of 
“The Land of the Five Rivers" stand high in 
the roll of India’s Native Princes, for tncy arc 
scions of the finest fighting stock in Hindustan. 
It is men of their race who have won for the 
Punjab the proud title ol “ I’hc Sword Hand of 
India," and their stout loyalty in times of the 
darkest depression gained for them a place in the 
affections of Englishmen which must never be 
diminished. “Lord, keep my memory green,” 
was the prayer of the man to whom forgetfulness 
brought the loss of all the softening influences of life. May our memory in 
these days of fast-succccding generations be kept green with the recollection 
of the deeds of those Houses who were true to the Raj when every good 
sword was of priceless value ! 

The Punjab Chiefs were encamped on the fort parade ground, which 
in sterner times was the glacis of Lahore's formidable defences. From here 
a broad, shady road leads to Government House, and from an early hour 
this was thronged with sightseers, many being English, anxious to see the 
Chiefs in their full feudal splendour. They were amply rewarded. First came 
the Maharaja of Patiala, a boy of fourteen, lord of the premier State of the 
Punjab and hetr to a great name and noble traditions. That name has been 
somewhat tarnished by a fatal misconception of what good sportsmanship 
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means, and never stood a boy on the threshold of greater opportunities. 
Followed the leading Mahomedan Chief, the Nauab of Bahawalpur, whose 
fathers broke away from Afghan dominance in 1838 and uliose House 
has since been invincibly true to their treaty engagements. Ne.xt the Sikh 
Raja of jhind, of a State whose troops were the first to march against tlie 
mutineers at Delhi and whose Imperial Infantry especially distinguished 
themselves in the Tirah campaign. Then came the Raja of Nabha, represen- 
tative of a fine school that is fast p.assing away, and whose name is a synonym 
for loyalty and honesty throughout India. He was succeeded by the Raja 
of Kapurthala, greatly given to western travel, escorted by blue and 
white lancers in the faultless order which distinguishes all Kapurthala’s 
retainers. 

Now came the first of the hill Chieftains, the Raja of Mandi, a Rajput 
of the Suket family and ruler of the lower Himalayan ranges lyingbetwcen the 
beautiful valleys of Kangra and Kulu. The Regent of Malcr Kotla paid the 
devoirs of this little principality, carved out b\- one of the adventurers who 
followed the train of the Mughal invaders, .and his well turned-out escort was 
conspicuous by its nodding yellow plumes. Faridkot, the Sikh, was unfor- 
timalely detained in camp by fever, so Alaler Kotla was followed by Chamba, 
a proud Rajput whose Himalayan kingdom is tucked away at the back of 
the Kangra Valley, and he by the Raja of Suket, .a Rajput of the R.ajputs, 
and ruler of some four hundred square miles of nioiiniain territory. So thc\' 
passed, and into the presence of the Heir-Apparent, there cheerfully to 
render the eastern tributes of hom.age and* fealty. Sikh and Rajput and 
Afghan, they were symbols of the successixe waves of invasion which made 
Hindustan the cockpit of Asia for centuries, until the spread of the Pax 
Britannica brought rest to the tired land. But, widely differing in race and 
ideals, they had this great bond in common— unswerving loyalty to their 
treaty obligations, deep devotion to the Imperial Throne. Could any 
equally large assemblage of neighbouring Chiefs be brought together in 
India with such an unsullied history? 

Apart from the state visits the day was spent as quietly as possible. 
The Princess visited the Museum and the Mayo School of Art. Readers of 
“ Kim ” will recall the treasure-house that enthralled the old Lama who 
sought the lost river, and the donor of the horn spectacles which the gentle 
Buddhist used with such unfeigned glee. In this chapter Kipling sketched 
the Lahore Museum, of which his father was for many years curator, and 
the cannon under whose shade Kim and the Lama met still stands sentinel 
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over the courtyard. The Princess is keenly interested in Indian art, and 
appreciates the finest qualities of work and the methods that lead to its 
production. Her Royal Highness passed a pleasant hour examining the 
characteristic craftmanship of the Punjab — the carved walnut, Multan pottery, 
fine jadestone, and the curious, semi-transparent bottles of camel-skin, which 
are suggestive of Biblical history. 


Again this morning the people of Lahore clustered along the fine 
roads th?it lead from Government House to the glacis of 
30th November, the old Fort, whereon the Punjab Chiefs are encamped. 

The Prince was to pay return visits to those Chiefs 
entitled to this honour, and this was done with all pomp and ceremony. 
Many of the Chiefs ha\e housed themselves on a lordly scale for the festival, 
and laid out their camps with much expense 
and in great detail. Splendid pavilions 
flashed with colour; the durbar chambers were 
hung with oriental tapestries and kincob 
\\ork; and the Chiefs and Sirdars uere in 
their most striking dresses. The Chiefs nere 
proud to make these preparations, because in 
the fine-drawn scale of oriental distinctions 
no privilege stands higher than that of the 
return visit. It indicates the status of those 
who receive it, and where a member of the 
^ Royal House is concerned the honour is great 

indeed. The Prince’s frank and gracious 
manner puts the Chiefs at their ease at once, and doubles the pleasure they 
derive from these ceremonies. 




Outside the Patiala camp His Royal Highness was saluted by 
elephants, by drummers with siher mail and wearing tinsel tiaras, and by 
smart Lancers : passing on to that of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, ablaze with 
Mahomedan green, by cavalry whose loose-breechcd sowars had the impress 
of the desert stamped on bearing and on feature. Jhind’s camp was modestly 
arrayed and guarded by stalwart Sikhs in scarlet; Nabha’s Lancers were in eau- 
de-nil and scarlet, and his Imperial Service Infantry in scarlet and yellow. 
Kapurthala’s retainers were in the familiar blue and white, and Mandi's paraded 
unostentatiously. All these scenes, however, have been witnessed again and 
again on the Royal tour and will be repeated almost without end during the 
next few months. Much more interesting was it to turn from the glistening 
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camps to the opposite side of the road, close-packed and smilIn|T with the 
crowd waiting in all loyal desire to sec the Emperor’s son. There, the thin- 
cheeked student jostled the portly clerk. These northern peoples run to length, 
and the town-bred, at any rate, are as pale of visage as the Latin peoples 
of Southern Europe. And the shrillness of exclamation, when twenty inches of 
solid British back were interposed between them and the prospective proces- 
sion, equalled the vehemence of hawkers quarrelling over a pice. The masters 
of the situation were the splendid peasants, who had left their rarely-quilted 
villages to gaze upon the Shahzada. Burnt a deep walnut by the sun, 
hardened by toil, they sat in stolid silence in the front row, places gained by 
hours of patient waiting, and, wrapped in their coarse country garments and 
orange blankets, refused to be disturbed. It will be an ill day for the Punjab 
if anything is allowed to check the progress of the measures designed to 
prevent the conversion of the peasant proprietors into landless labourers. 

After leaving the Chiefs’ camp His Royal Highness «as joined by 
the Princess, and together they visited the historic Fort. But even more 
than the well-stocked armoury and the glories of the Shish Mahal were they 
charmed by the view from the palace — the spreading landscape of forest and 
plain, with the labyrinthine streets of old Lahore at foot, crouching in the 
shadow of the Jama Masjtd, and the exquisite mausoleum of Ranjit Singh. 
A little later Their Royal Highnesses passed through this maze of crazy 
streets on a drive round the native town. Like most other important 
stations, the sharpest line is drawn in Lahore between the old city, which 
was the capital of Ranjit Singh, and the modern quarter that has grown up 
on the outskirts since Lord Dalhousie took the Government of the Punjab 
from the incompetent Sikh Sardars and gathered it into his own strong 
hands — the one a plexus of cramped streets with its carven, storied houses, 
redolent of the ceaseless activity of the eastern bazaar ; the other with the 
boulevards of a model city, the spacious secluded life of the Anglo-Indian of 
tradition. One may live for a year in the new Lahore, sharing to the full its 
pleasure and its toil, without setting foot in the u onderful old town. The 
people were doubly delighted when the Prince and Princess saw them in their 
own homes, plying their hereditary trades, and gave them a welcome such as 
had not been known in the history of Lahore. 

In the afternoon the Prince paid a private visit to the Aitchison 
College, where the Cadets of the Punjab Ruling Houses are educated on a 
plan modelled on the English public school system, and the Princess held 
a purdah Party at Government House. The day closed with the Puvrjab 
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Bal), about which all the Province had been talking for half the year. 
The Punjab has more reason than other provinces to take pleasure in any 
joyous occasion that unites its scattered members. For here on the sun- 
baked banks of the canals, in the wind-swept deserts of the Indus Valley, 
and in the haunting desolation of the *bar^ the civilian and the engineer have 
more than their share of the aching solitude of Anglo-Indian life. Now 
too the Punjab is one of the pleasant places of the earth, with the tonic 
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freshness of the air, the stimulus of the crisp winds, the pungent reek of the 
wood fires. A few months hence it will be the inferno, with the days of 
parching heat and nights of woe none but the Punjabi know. To-night 
no thought of the solitary whitewashed bungalow, no whiff of the fiery 
blasts of May, was allowed to intrude. Near a thousand guests, gathered 
from the four corners of the Province, met in the Montgomery Hall, 
and danced as light-heartedly as if there were no to-morrow, no whisper 
of tragedy in the thought that of those who should have been there, one at 

• Bar s Wide steppea of grazins laod io the Western Punjab. 
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entirely a bit of British India that one would not wish it changed even to 
secure a greater beauty. There were the yellow, dusty plain, the big trees 
beyond, the cloudless sky disfigured only by the smoke which hung over 
Lahore like a pall, the splash of scarlet where the West Yorkshires lined the 
route, the straight roads, and the cinster of brilliant uniforms and summer 
frocks near the saluting point. All this lias a sense of familiarity to the 
Anglo-Indian which brings home a realisation of the strength of Ins position 
and which he uould not barter for things far more njsthetically attractive. 
Then the centre of the plain was streaked with the serried array of those 
valorous troops which the Punjab Chiefs have delighted perfect!)' to equip 
and organise so that they may worthily take their place with the regular 
soldiers of the King-Emperor when the hour of trial arises. 

On the right of the line, in pride of place, stood the Patiala Rajindcr 
Lancers, a splendid bod)' of men, five hundred strong and superbly mounted. 
The oldest of the regiments present, they arc entitled to place “ Delhi ” on 
their colours and fought with Lord Roberts in Afghanistan. Next was mar- 
shalled the Camel Corps of the Nawab of Bahawalpur on tbeir straggling 
beasts, meet comrades of the fine camelry His Royal Highness saw much of 
during his stay at Bikanir. More modest, but certainly not less useful, 
stood the company of Sirmur Sappers from Nahan Esmma, hill Rajputs, 
Gurkhas and Mahomedans, distinguished by their gallant ser\ices on the 
Punjab Frontier. The Maler Kotla Sappers can already show the “ Punjab 
Frontier" and “Tirah" on their colours, although the\ w-ere raised only 
twelve years ago, and can point to good service under each one of these 
heads. The Faridkot Sappers, organised five years since and composed 
of Sikhs, stood between Maler Kotla and the first and second Patiala 
Rajinder Sikh Infantry. Two regiments, each five hundred strong and 
almost entirely composed of Sikhs, these yielded the palm to none on the 
ground, and it must have made young Patiala's bosom swell with pride as he 
gazed upon the five hundred lances and thousand trusty bayonets which 
he holds at the service of the Raj. 

Now' came five hundred Jhind Infantry, all Sikhs with the exception 
of one company of Mussalmans, w'ho fought w'lth distinction in the Frontier 
War of 1897; then five hundred of the Raja of Nabha’s Foot and 
the five hundred Kapurthala Foot who served so well in the same year. 
Who does not remember the story of the Kapurthala ptequet, a memorable 
episode even in that campaign of brave deeds! How thirty-five of these 
gallant Siklis under Subad.ar Dewa Singh, mistaking their road, found 
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themselves in a ravine with only one exit, which the tribesman liad carefully 
blocked. Then, assailed in the cold of the November daw n by a shower of 
bullets, they fought stubbornly till only six were left alive. Down came the 
Chamkhanis, hoping to capture the scanty rcmnaiit, but standing shoulder 
to shoulder they refused to surrender and all were slain. The troops paraded 
this morning represented a contribution to the Empire's fighting force of 
nearly four thousand officers and men. 

Punctually at the hour appointed Her Royal Highness drove 
to the saluting point, accompanied by Sir Charles Rivaz, and a few 
minutes later the Prince galloped on to the ground. Halting for a 
moment to receive the salute, he rode slotvJj-doun the long line, the Princess 
following in the state carriage, and the inspectioji over, both Prince and 
Princess took up their positions at the saluting point for the inarch past. 
First came the gallant Lancers in green and yellow’, with gleaming 
lance points and dancing pennons. Then the Bahawalpur Camel Corps, in the 
drab uniform which is scarcely distinguishable from the colour of the came! 
or the plain, keeping an excellent line considering the stupidity of their 
mounts. Swinging along with easy stride, the Sappers followed, with the 
mule trains carrying their tools and impedimenta ; Sirmur and Maler Kotla 
in scarlet and Faridkot in khaki. A couple of luindred vards from the- 
saluting point each Chief rode out to lead past his troops, Patiala, a born 
horseman, in mufti, and Maler Kotla in uniform, Patiala now’ returned to 
head his footmen, grand, stern, strong men in green and yellow, their shining 
w'eapons flashing in the sun. Jhind also rode out to his regiment, wearing 
the scarlet and white of tlic state forces, and the grand old Maharaja of 
Nabha, a simple, dignified figure in white, with a splash of scarlet and gold, 
and riding a young dark bay home-bred. The fine Kapurthain Infantry, 
led by the Maharaja in uniform, brought up the rear. A gallant sight 
indeed, but marred by one circumstance, the awful dust, w’lncli, despite careful 
watering, rolled up in clouds, enveloping everjthing in a tawny haze. 

Out rushed a swarm of water-carriers deftly besprinkling the dust, and then 
the infantry swung back in quarter column, bayonets flashing and the Patiala 
Sikhs shouting their guttural war-cry as they passed /tii Futtcli Guru! 

The dust fiend was scotched, but a moment later he rose in his w rath and 
conquered the whole situation. For now' the infantrv were marched off to 
form in line and await the advance in review order, whilst the camelry and 
horse went by at the trot. The camelry, in e.Kcellent order, raised dust 
enough, but w-hen the Lancers trotted past it rolled away in gigantic 

• V’iclorj t V'ictory I for the Sikh Faith ! 
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cloud*;, en\ eloping horse .ind rider in a murky haze and powdering 
both thickly with yellow. One grand climax was in store. The camelry 
bobbed away and Patiala’s horse dashed up at tlie gallop. A .shrill whistle, 
and the gallop broke into the charge. At topmost speed swept past these 
splendid horsemen, till the air was filled with the thud of twice a thousand 
hoofs. Through the thickening haze you could dimly discern the lances and 
the pennons, the straining horses and the stern set faces of this warrior race 
in splendid line, until in a few seconds all were swallowed up in a fog as thick 
as the worst ever seen in London. An involuntary “ Bravo ! " or “ Shabasb 1 ” 
broke from every throat, fit tribute to men who rode like disciplined centaurs 
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with the lust of battle in their eyes. There remained but the advance in 
review order, which was led by Colonel Drummond, Inspector-General of 
Imperial Service Troops, and the Royal salute. The Prince of Wales 
then addressed the assembled officers, expressing his appreciation of the 
soldierly bearing of officers and men and his admiration of the Lancers’ 
splendid riding. 


Their Royal Highnesses drove away, the troops marched lo camp, 
the Spectators dispersed. What was it we had witnessed? Fine fighting 
men of India’s w’arrior races, w'cll equipped, w-ell disciplined, well led, 
pass in ordered array before the Heir to the Imperial Throne? Yes; but 
that could be paralleled at a few hours’ notice in every big military station in 
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India. What we really saw \vere the representatives of the twenty thousand 
fighting/ men, horse and foot, camelrj’ and sappers and transport trains, 
which the great feudatories hold at the disposal of the Raj for the defence of 
their common fatherland. And if we would understand nhat tl)is means Jet 
us cast our memories back to those days in the early eighties when war 
across the northern frontier appeared inevitable. In their loyalty to the 
Imperial Throne, India’s Chiefs placed all their resources at the disposal 
of the Crown. But what had they to offer? Men in motley array, ill-kept, 
ill-drilled, ill-led, ill-conditioned, not even food for cannon, mere encum- 
brances on the face of the earth. When we contrast such splendid fighting men 
as were marshalled to-day with the rag-tag and bobtail which still cumber 
many Native courts, let us not forgetthat great Viceroy, Lord Dtiffenii, who 
inspired the Chiefs with the desire seriously to co-operate with the Raj 
in the defence of Hindustan, the loyalty of the Chiefs who as a free gift 
have added nearly an army corps to the fighting force of the Empire, or the men 
like General Stuart Beatson and the flow'er of the Indian Army who made the 
Imperial Service Troops the fine fighting force they are to-day. Nor let us 
ever forget that this is a free gift, not a levy, and that if in an impatient 
desire for uniformity the constitution of the force is altered and thereby 
susceptibilities which have everj claim to be considered are offended, the 
least mischief caused will be to check the growth of a movement which 
will ultimately bring all the armed forces of the Native States up to the 
Imperial Service standard. 

After lunch Lady Rivaz gathered the principal Chiefs and visitors in 
the grounds of Government House at a Garden Party where the Prince and 
Princess spent the afternoon in conversation with the men of light and 
leading in the Punjab. After a quiet dinner they left by train for Peshawar, 
on a visit to the province which Lord Curzon fashioned from a rib taken 
from the Punjab, and moulded into a new administration, in charge of the 
unfettered tribesmen, under the direct control of the Government of India.' 
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A Borocr Welcome — Pc \ce» uu Asreer or Peshawar— Its Stranoe, Wild Pcoplc — 
Tjic Frostier Ciiicetains — Paces from Stormv History — A Truce to Warrivc. 
Feuds— The Strength of Personal Loyalty — Scents iv the Baza vr— The 
BeLRISG or THE IllLLMEN — TlIEIR IxSOLEXT IXDEPEXDCNCE — VETERANS OF THE 

Mutiny— The most Escusn or Indus Stations— The Grim Side or pRosTirR 
Life, 

Peshawar, December 

HEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES’ reception at Feshaunr 
was full of superficial incongruities. At the dull canton- 
ment railway station they ucre welcomed with the usual 
• Staff, officials and ceremony. Thence they drove 
through streets decked with cheap bunting and school- 
boy mottoes and lined with a saianminQ crowd to the 
Ghor Khattri, where a stout local magnate read, in 
excellent English, the flowery municipal address. In 
the afternoon, at a garden part), bright uniforms and 
the gayest frocks, and pretty women Nvith beautiful 
complexions, made the trim croquet law’n so suggestive 
of home. And to-day the Prince and the Princess attended Divine Service 
in the truly British station church and drove quietly through the cantonment. 
Formal reception, municipal address, garden party, and these beautifully 
shaded roads— why, we might be in some smug cantonment of Bombay or 
Madras instead of this strange, wild frontier city of Peshawar — this intensely 
fascinating sentinel town which w'as first the link knitting the early Mughal 
sovereigns to their Central Asian fatherland, then de\ eloped into the outpost 
which guarded the Passes for the Sikhs, and now stands watch and ward 
over the troublous mountain line which may be summed up in the single 
word, Khyber. 

And yet behind these superficial evidences of placidity there were 
scores of sidelights hinting at those peculiar, unenviable characteristics 
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which hall-mark Peshawar amongst the cities of India. The officer 
who stepped forward to greet His Royal Highness was Colonel Deane, 
Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, who is beloved 
along the border line for his knowledge and ready sympathy ; the General, 
Sir Edmond Barrow, one of the great fighting men of the Indian Army. 
The officers bore the honourable marks of arduous service in frontier warfare. 
The soldiery who lined the streets so closely in the great bazaar were of fine 
fighting regiments, the gallant Gordons, the famous Black Watch, the 3Sth 
Dogras ; and the escort was furnished by a soldierly body of the 21st Cavalry 
(Daly’s Horse). These taciturn men who crowded on the-housc-fronts were 
not the fat Banias or Marwaris of Bombay and Calcutta, but real fighting 
men, keen traders to-day, pot shooting over the border at some ancient 
enemy to-morrow, perhaps wild beasts of Ghazi.s or out against the Raj 
before the sun is much older. Who knows? The Ghor Khattri. where the 
Chiefs were received, was the residence of the stout Italian adventurer Avita- 
bile, who held Peshawar in his iron grip in the forties. In this .stronghold 
Avitabile and his Sikhs were haff besieged, and lie never dared ride forth 
without an escort of hundreds of soldiers ; but the old men who remember 
his weekly assizes still speak of their master with the admiration of a troop 
of jackals for a tiger. The Chiefs gathered here embraced every name con- 
spicuous in the stormy life of the frontier for quarter of a century. Even the 
scarlct-robed retainers calmly assisting at the garden party were armed against 
possible assault. 

What an absorbing study ts this bazaar of Peshawar ! Peshawar is a 
city of dirty yellow bricks, set in wooden frames coated with mud, and 
of flat-roofed houses. But in the great b.azaar the frames are painted 
a crude blue, the bricks a glistening white, whilst in honour of the Ro3'al 
visit they w’ere spanned with arches and criss-crossed with bunting, which 
everyone could well have done without. The Afridi wax-cloths and bright 
embroideries, which a few of the more tasteful displayed, were worth all the 
other decorations tenfold. Half a mile of deserted cantonment road, and the 
Royal route, passing through the Edwardes Gate, so called after the 
splendid frontier officer and Christian gentleman who held Peshawar in the 
Mutiny, plunged into a sea of every race and clan of the tribes on our 
border. Here were none of the emerald greens and orange vellows 
and garish reds beloved of the peoples of Rajputana and Central India and 
Bombay, and which harmonise so well with their environments ; but quiet 
blacks and whites and embroidered sheep-skin coats, wbicli better matched 
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the grcyi*>h \vinter sky. It was not the clothes which attracted, however, 
but the men, tlio hook-nosed, hard-featured Yusufs and AHs who make 
frontier history, wlio sat .silent, stern and self-contained, wallinjj for the 
Kmperor’s son to pass. Cruel, wild, uncertain, may bo ; but real, live men 
to whom much atay be forjjivcn for the mascuUntty that is in them. 

Up Uie main street and under the arched entrance to old Avitabile’s 
headquarlers rattled the Royal cortej^c, the Rrince and Princcs.s dismount- 
ing at the scarlet way which led to the pavilion wherein the frontier Cliiefs 
were ns.scmbletl. I'irstc.unc the municipal address and Ills Royal Highness’ 

reply thereto. The addrc.ss, read 
in fluent English, proclaimed that 
tlic North-West Frontier Province 
and the Peshawar Municipal Com- 
mittee yielded to none in their con- 
stant loyaltj’ and devotion to the 
throne. Peshawar had stood sentinel 
for m.ujy years over the Khyber, 
through wliich kings and conquerors 
had advanced; but now’, under the 
benevolent protection of the King- 
Emperor, danger from without and 
disturbance from within had given 
place to security and order, tran- 
quillity and rest. In his reply the 
Prince mentioned that it was one of 
the regrets of His Majesty's Indian 
vish that, through luck of raUvvay connections, he vva.s unable to visit 
Peshasvar. “There have been many changes in the country acioss the 
Indus," he added, “since my father visited India, and I am rejoiced to 
learn that those changes have tended towards your happiness and prosperity. 
Security and order are blessings for which we may all be thankful, and 
I have little fear that in this free, hardy country, ‘ tranquillity and rest ’ will 
impair the manly qualities of the Pathan. 

This was but the prelude to the serious business of the day — the pre- 
sentation of the frontier Chiefs from the East and the West and the North 
who had come to pay homage to the Emperor’s son. First the young 
Mehtar of Chitral, holder of our outpost towards the Hindu Kush, who 
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ascended a thorny throne in 1895 and was a refugee in the fort during the 
stubborn siege that followed. A gentle kindly youth, clad in a chocolate 
robe, he passed and offered tribute, which was touched and remitted. Fol- 
lowed the Khan of Dir, a fine spirited figure in a gaily broidered sheep-skin 
coat. It is his duty to keep open the road to Chitral and the bridge over the 
Swat River. His family have had their full share of the vicissitudes of trans- 
frontier life. The unsuccessful rival of the fiery Umra Khan, the father 
of the present Khan was driven from his State, and only came into his own 
when the usurper died. The present Chief, Badshah Khan, was at one time 
in serious danger from his younger brother’s pretensions, but now should be 
capable of holding his own. The Khan of Nawagai is one of the few Chiefs 
who resisted the storm of fanaticism that swept over Bajaurin 1897. Whilst 
Swatis, Bajauris and Bunerwals were knocking at the gates of Chakdara .and 
trying to storm the Malakand, Nawagai stood aloof, mustered his levies, 
held his fort, and welcomed Sir Bindon Blood when the British column 
marched in. The lesser Chiefs were presented In order of precedence, and as 
their sonorous titles were rolled out and they reverentially approached the 
Prince and Princess with the oriental tokens of fealty, it was impossible to 
withhold a meed of respect from these grand Chieftains. They were the 
masters of the men we had seen grouped in the bazaar. Tall of stature, full 
of dignity, respectful without a trace of servility, with fierce keen faces, they 
looked what they are — the descendants of generations of free, brave, fighting 
men. Seeing them thus it was cas) to understand the bond of union which 
spring.s up between them and our Frontier Officers, 


With this appreciation of the qualities of those received by the Prince 
came recognition also of the inner meaning of the dignified ceremony. 
What had induced these warring Chieftains temporarily to bury the hatchet 
and sit side by side in Durbar? Dir to forget his breach w’ith Nawagai 
and a dozen lesser Chiefs to lay aside their interminable feuds? It was not 
the mere emblems of authority. Viceroy and Chief Commissioner come to 
the tribesmen as representatives of the Government, w'hose orders they 
frequently dislike, though they have to be obeyed. The eldest son of the King- 
Emperor is above the Government. He is the son of the ruler they trust; 
grandson of the great Queen whose memory they revere. He is the symbol 
of the personal rule they all understand and all value. The frontiersman 
knows nothing of constitutional subtleties; the officers he meets are the 
servants of his Emperor; the Princeof Wales is the very Heir to the Emperor 
himself. Therefore it was that they for once forgot their feuds and with all 
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i-everence, but with pride and joy, paid homage to the Heir-apparent. 
Nothing could have been more striking than the evidences, not only of loyalty, 
but of cheerful loyalty, which stamped the hard and worn faces of the warrior 
Chieftains as they offered tribute or the hilts of their swords to the Prince. In 
this tour ue have had many evidences of the immense influence exercised by 
the Royal House in welding the great feudatories to the British Raj ; but 
none more striking than the marks of deep devotion with which men whose 
names are synonyms for trouble bowed before Their Royal Highnesses at this 
first Royal reception at Peshawar. 

The moment the Prince and Princess had re-traversed the main street 
of Peshawar on their return drive to Government House, the patient lines 
coalesced, and the bazaar resumed its daily activities. The place has such an 
evil reputation that the stranger may be forgiven if he sees a Ghazi in every 
hook-nosed Pathan, and fancies that a knife-point is tickling his ribs every 
time he brushes against a native. But after a little while he learns that the 
bazaar in Peshawar is not*so very different from others in Northern India 
whose reputation has no sinister taint. The life of the city is pursued in 
full public gaze just as it is elsewhere in the East. Near the Edwardes 
Gate the coppersmiths ply their noisy trade, hammering out carafes of 
graceful design but the roughest workmanship, which they seek to disguise 
under a cheap coating of tin. Here is many a Russian samovar, which 
must have drifted from Moscow across the plains of Turkestan, through the 
Afghan passes, until it was cast ashore in the Frontier City. Hard by, the 
workers in Afridi wax-cloth are tracing on rough cotton fabrics designs in blue 
and gold that betray a Japanese origin. At the furriers the keen bargainer 
can buy sables at a tenth of the price asked In Bond Street and gorgeous 
sheep-skin coats which, the wise tell you, will poison the owner with their odour 
in a month. And if one be fortunate, in the tortuous side streets, Arabian in 
their silence, one may cheapen peerless carpets from Bokhara and Samar- 
kand. All this is but the reflection of what maj’ be seen in any bazaar in India; 
it is the men who give Peshawar its distinctUe character. There is none of 
the eager chaffering of the Bania, the Khoja or the Parst ; if the “Presence” 
wishes to purchase he may; if not, Ali Mahomed cares nothing. The men 
of fine stature and free swinging gait from across the border take the wall 
from no one. They swagger along with independent air and half-insolent 
look — tribesmen from Kabul and Central Asia side by side with the 
Peshawri, rude in attire, picturesquely wild in bearing — as if the Peshawar 
Valley was still an appanage of the Pathan and had never been torn from 
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his distracted ^^rip by Kanjit Sinifh's Sikhs. When at jfim-fire the sixteen 
j^ates of the wall with uhich AxitabUe jfartered the city are closed, thev 
shut in as much rascality as can be foiiiul in eijual compass in the Hast. 
Nevertheless the old fort with its embrasures empty of cannon is emblematic 
of Peshawar; the liter's fanys have been drax\n, though it is still capable of 
draj^^ini' down some tall fi;»ure in its tfiists of fury. 

The Garden Parly at Government House on Saturday altcrnoon atui 
the drive through the Cantonment this evening introduced Their Roval High- 
nesses to another phase of Peshawar life, the phase because of wliose 
existence peace and order now reign on the border. 'J'Jiere was little to 
suggest the frontier in the beautifully kept lawns and neat walks of Govern- 
ment House, in the hand- 
some uniforms and graceful 
frocks, the music of the 
pipes in the still wintry air 
and the bright pavilion. 

Yet what a mighty in- 
fluence is exorcised by 
these gentlemen in scarlet 
and the blue of the Politi- 
cals over the wild country 
which lies amongst the 
purple peaks on the hori- 
zon? The representatives 
of the border peoples were 
here too, Chitral, Dir and 
Xawagai, and a score or so ol lesser dignitaries. Prominent .Tmongst 
this throng were men wlio have caused us sore trouble, especially on the 
Wazirl frontier, in the daxsgoncbv, vulturc-likc old rviffi.'ins, hut intensely 
picturesque and likeable after all the pother which they Iia\c occasioned. 
Nor less notable was a small band of the fast-dls;ippcnring veterans of 
the Mutiny, with methiJs from Delhi onwards, stout ok! fellows ivho 
displayed these distinctions with an entirely pardonable pride. It was even 
harder to realise that one was on the frontier when Tiieir Royal High- 
nesses drove round the Cantonment this evening. It is one of tlic most 
curious contradictions of the Warden City that it is, at this season of tlic year, 
the most English of our Indian stations. The long straight roads arc 
bordered with splendid timber, whose leaves arc just showing the glorious 
golden tints of the English autumn ; the gardens are full of roses and 
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chrysanthemums ; the bougainvillea is in bloom and the turf green and 
fresh. The air of the quick-drawing evening is clear and crisp, and 
everything indeed suggests the perfection of an early English winter 
rather than the North-West Frontier in December. Through such 
charming scenes Their Royal Highnesses drove first to the Women’s 
Hospital, where the Princess alighted, thence to the Men’s Hospital, which 
was visited by the Prince, and afterwards together to the Black Watch 
Mess to tea, and to the principal sights of the Cantonment. 

Yet even in its most peaceful aspect you are never allowed to forget 
the stern military purpose that governs the holding of Peshawar The lower 
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windows of the barracks are as straitly barred as those of a gaol — a precau- 
tion against the most expert rifle thieves in the world, spurred by 
the knowledge that a Lee-Metford smuggled across the frontier is 
worth five hundred rupees and means mastery in a blood-feud. Topping 
every compound wall is head-cover for the sentries against the time when 
Mahomed Khan goes forth with his rifle and a pocketful of cartridges to 
slay and be slain. This seems strangely out of place amid scenes that 
almost painfully recall Somerset and Devon ; but of such is British 
dominion in the East. 
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Tnc Approach to the Pass — A Barrex, Deserted Land — Summer Home or the 
Afghans — Precautions against Outrage — ^Thc famous Fort of Ali Musjid — 
Deep Defiles op the Sinister Pass — The Frontier Villages — Landi Kotal : 
THE Outpost op Empire— A Gathering op the Afrioi Chiefs— Touching 
Confidence in Royal Influence— The Administration op our North-West 
Frontier— Its Simplicity and Effectiveness — Trust in the Loyalty of the 
Tribes. 

Peshawar, December e^th. 


i t T was a clear, crisp, wintry morning to-day when at eight o’clock 
Their Royal Highnesse.s set out from Peshawar to visit the 
' Khyber Pass. The natives crouched beneath their coarse 
' country blankets, or huddled over tiny fires, the guard of honour 

f * ” of stalwart Highlanders had much ado to keep warm— a 

morning indeed for fur coats and sheep-skin mantles. So Her 
Royal Highness, who accompanied the Prince, donned a stout 
yi. , ' tailor-made costume and wore furs, and Lady Shaftesbury, the 

P only other lady who accompanied the party, followed suit. 

Even then the nippiness in the air was quite unpleasant, as the 
Royal train steamed out of Peshawar Cantonment station for 
the short run to jamrud. The sun-baked houses of brick and 
wood, which in Peshawar have such an unfinished air, soon gave way to the 
bare, mud-coloured exercising ground for the garrison. This in turn yielded 
to the belt of fertile, irrigated land which lies to the north-west of the city, and 
this again, all too soon, to the gaunt stony plain running to the foot of the 
hills which trace the border line of British India. 


These same low hills presented tw’o curious comparisons : to the 
cast they were as bare and brown as if they had been lifted bodily from the 
Gulf of Suez ; to the west they were wrapped in a faint purple haze which 
made them almost beautiful. There was a little traffic on the Khyber Road, 
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though the last caravan passed on Friday and the next is not due until 
to-morrow — a few pack oxen and donkeys and mules, whose owners gazed 
stolidly at the long white Royal train. A mere mud-walled fort — this was 
the last police post north of Peshawar. Then the fort of Jamrud, with the 
Union Jack flying, rose abruptly out of the plain of mud and stones. It 
looked like nothing so much as a giant battleship, with sharp prow, funnel 
and turret and rounded stern, the out-buildings tailing off like a convoy 
lying at anchor in this sea of dust under the shadow' of the cliffs. At Jamrud 
was Major Roos-Kcppel, the Warden of the Marches, an escort of ihirt}’ 
sowars of the Khyber Rifles and a smart guard of honour of Wilde’s Rifles. 
In almost less time than the telling takes the Prince and Princess were seated 
in a landau with Colonel Deane, the escort wheeled into position, and 
they had started on the long drive through the country of the Afridis to the 
little fort of Landi Kotal, which looks out on Afghanistan. 

At once it became apparent that we had left the peace and tranquillity 
of British India and had entered the wild, fierce, turbulent borderland. 
Although there was not a sign of cultivation or of population, the road was 
closely guarded by the Khyber Rifles, posted at intervals of a few yards. Smart 
soldier-like fellows they were, too, with pleasant, intelligent faces, presenting 
arms with the steadiness and precision of veteran linesmen. The road soon 
left the plain and began to climb the hills in snaky curves. Up and up it 
went, now in long sinuous sweeps, now in abrupt zigzags showing the 
Royal carriage almost overhead, until it was lost in the tangle of hills. And 
such hills ! Bare, gaunt and unimposing, slightly spotted with little dots of 
camel-thorn as if their brown skins had broken into an eruption. Save for a 
couple of deserted villages, with the low watch-towers which are the hall- 
mark of the frontier, Their Royal Highnesses might have been driving through 
an absolutely unpopulated couiilr). Yet every one knew that these bate 
brown hills were the home of innumerable Afghans, who come down from 
the north to escape the rigours of the winter ; that in the valleys over the 
serrated peaks dwell the fractious tribesmen, where the blood-feud is of dail\- 
occurrence and few men’s lives are safe beyond the protection of their own 
watch-towers; that the road was deserted because the order had gone into 
e\ery village and hamlet that no man was to approach w’ithin three miles 
of the road w'hilst the Shahzada w'as going through, under penalty of being 
shot at sight ; and that on every peak and hilltop, sometimes a few yards 
from the road, sometimes thousands of feet above it, silhouetted against the 
blue sky, were posted eagle-eyed Khyber Riflemen with Martinis ready lo 
enforce the Sirkar’s order. 
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defiles, along the skies of which a pathway has been literally blasted 
out of the living rock. The beetling crags toner upwards for hundreds 
and hundreds of feet and the bed of the old torrent, which was the 
roadway until the engineers hewed the higher path, lies hundreds of feet 
below. Here, although it was almost noon, the air slill blew chill and cold. 
This was the Khyber as one had imagined it, the Khyber of sinister memory. 
Here, too, there was no relaxing of the precautions observed earlier, for the 
vigilant warden, rifle in hand, was everywhere in evidence, and the sturdy little 
brick guard-houses, which have recently been added to the defences of the road, 
stood at frequent inter\als. Soon the character of the scene changed again, 
and the road, leaving 
the defiles, wound 
through a series of 
long open valleys. 

Signs of population 
were everywhere more 
apparent. Large pat- 
ches ofclosc cultivation 
took the place of the 
naked hills, with vil- 
lage on village of the 
true frontier type. Is 
there any need further 
to describe tliat type, 
which became so fami- 
liar in the troubles of 
eight years ago? The 
low mud walls, the loopholed watch-towers, sometimes round, sometimes 
square, sometimes in the centre but generally in the salient — towers wherein 
nil tlie members ot the family, with their flocks and herds, take refuge at 
simset, for lierc alone may a man’s life be esteemed sate. 

At the head of one of these valleys stands the little fort of Landi 
Kota*, and the Royal carriage drew up before the gateway, over which 
flew the Union Jack, four miles from Afghanistan. Like almost everything 
else really important in India, Landi Kotal is unpretentious to n degree. A 
inovlest wall plentifully loopholed, with a low tower, it is commanded by the 
neighbouring hills. It could be rendered untenable in a few hours by 
an eneinv provided with artillcrj-. But it is not designed to resist artillery, 
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and a very brief inspection of the interior showed that the defences, 
remodeUed after the sack in 1897, arc admirably calculated to resist any 
assaults that might be delivered against them. The walls arc crenellated 
and loopholcd for musketry, and fitted with steel shutters and traverses. 
They enclose simple but sufficient quarters for the garrison of six hundred 
of the Khyber Rifles, with abundant store of provision. The whole 
Afridi tribe might break their heads against them, provided the defenders 
remained staunch. Those who, from the tranquillity of the road, might 
have come to think that the stories of tribal and private feuds are strained, 
could have found ocular demonstr.ation in the hospital of the lawlessness that 
obtains amongst the hills, for there were three Afridis suffering from bullet 
wounds inflicted by hereditary enemies wIjo had caught them napping. 
Time did not permit of the ascent of Suffolk Hill, which looks out tow.ird 
Dakka and Jelallabad, and whence on a clear day one can catch a glimpse 
of the snowy peaks of Kafiristan and the Hindu Kush. Rut front the 
walls of the fort the Prince and Princess obtained a birdscyc Niew of the 
stony plain, ringed by barren hills, in which Landi Kotal stands, and watched 
a few companies of the Khyber Rifles skirmish up these stiff slopes with 
the agility of mountain sheep. 

'rhere was one characteristic ceremony on the homewaril drive, when 
the headmen of the Afridis gathered at Alt Musjid to offer tribute. In 
the van was Yar Mahomed. Chief of the M.alikdin Khel, who has .sunk Ins 
fortune in hniUling a fort at Churn, at the eastern cturanee to the Rarar 
V.allev, which blocks the p.ath into the Khyber to r.aiders. Next Znman 
Khan of R.ajgal, Chief of the KuU Khel, formerly a colonel in the Amiris 
arinv, an office he laid down to lake up his ehiefship. Maliks Abdul 
J.ibh.nr Khan and Nur Mahomed Khan, joint representatives of the 
Z.-»kka Khel, revived a Mormy p.ige in frontier history. Thev arc the 
nephews of Wall Mahomed Kh.an and Khw.as, who were once nll-powcrfiil 
in the Kh\l>cr, lil>crally subsidised by Government and enjoving liigh 
prestige amongst all the Afridi cbns. Rut they were sucked into the vortex 
of the grc.xl rising, their kind' vserc h-arTicd, .and they were driven into exile 
in Afgh.amst.an. W.ali Mahomed made his peace with the Rrilish, .md died, 
.a broken man, near UanJi Kotal. Klm.is is still .a refugee in Kabul .and is 

t.onst.-»ntly intriguing amongst the frontier men. The ten M.iliks «ho were 
present control twentv.fivc thousand Knn warriors, whose inilitarx v.xiue 
is quadrupled bv ibcir famili.xritj with ihccounux in which ihcv would fight. 
Thej came forward with the greeting to those whom |hc\ desire to hono.ir 
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Sir o tnal — “ My heail anJ iny property are at your disposal ” — and 
presented the ofFerinj^ ordained by tribal custom— stteks of nild honey uliicli 
were accepted, fat^tailed sheep which were touclied and remitted, or as 
the frontier formula runs Hold iiiuil I return to claim them." Blind 
old Hafiz Samandar of the Kamrai clan uas deeply moved by the 
kindness of the Prince and Princess. “Thon^h I am blind,” he said, “] 
can touch my kind’s hand,” as he boned over the Prince's palm. Yet 
another said ; “ We are a poor people and we live in a poor country, hut 
the land will blossom like ilie rose, now that it lias been trodden by the 
footsteps of the kinj»” — a poetical expression of the idea one found even 
in Bombay, that some preat pood would come from the Royal visit. 

The country throuph which the 
Prince and Princess passed to-day 
has not its like in the British Umpire. 

The actual frontier line stops short of 
the mountain chain. Bctnccn it and 
the soulhcrn confines of Afphanistan, 
as defined by the Durand nprcemeiit. 
runs the .strip of peak and valley some- 
times called “The Independent Terri- 
tory,” and teclinically described as a 
“ sphere of political innuenec.” South 
of the boundary the Kitip’s writ runs 
unchecked ; the moment the line is 
crossed there is no law but that en- 
forced by llic rifle and the knife-point. 

'fhcrc the tribesmen are left free to 

. Tb« Print* •ml Mkjor Roo<.K«pp«l. 

povern themselves accordinp to their 

own tribal laws and customs, to settle their trib.-il and private feiuls accordinp 
to their own principles, which arc sternly h,*iscd upon the Mosaic code — an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The only oblipation on the tribe Is to 
rccopnise and help to maintain, wdthin certain well-defined limits, the Pax 
Brilannica. In return for this service they receive subsidies which arc 
adequate, if not liberal. The only military force in the independent territory 
is recruited from amonpst the tribesmen, orpanised into an efficient border 
militia and led by a mere handful of British officers. But in the Alsatia that 
lies north of Peshawar, in the closest juxta-positioii to the settled British 
districts, there is one important intrusion — the road that runs throuph the 
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Afrldi country from Jamrud to Land! Koul. That road, and fifty yards on 
either side of it, are Tabu. The Indian Government in effect says to the 
tribesmen : — “ The road and its margin arc mine. For its protection I will 
give your young men well-paid service in the Khyber Rifles. As a further 
safeguard I will pay your headmen well to assist in keeping it inviolate. Off 
the road and within the border do as you please; it is no concern of mine. 
But shed one drop of blood upon my road and you shall feel the weight of 
my hand.” 

This is good border law, which the tribesmen entirely understand. 
The Khyber Rifles, eighteen hundred strong, under their six British officers, 
are the smartest of the border 
militia. Better to secure the pass 
strong places have been made im- 
pregnable at Jamrud, Ali Musjidand 
Landi Kolal, connected by brick and 
steel block-houses within day and 
night signalling distance of each 
other, and at Pe.shawnr a strong 
moveable column is held in readiness. 

But to the credit of the Patlian, the 
tribesmen have honourably kept to 
the bargain ; for such individual 
breaches as have occurred they have 
submitted to the consequent penalties 
as being only equitable. The road 
is the harbour of refuge ; from some 
of the neighbouring villages a narrow 
covered way runs into the forbidden 
land, so that Mahomed Khan, 

, , , . . , , The Prince ind Princeis at Landi KotaL 

cramped by long squinting along the 

barrel of his Martini in the watch-tower, may crawl thither towards sundown, 
and fill his lungs without getting a bullet through his chest. It is an 
apophthegm on the border that the Khyber, on the days when the caravans 
pass up and down, Is safer than the streets of Peshawar. How’ long w’ill the 
peace of tlie border endure ? It w’ere as profitable to forecast the course of 
next year’s monsoon as to anticipate the workings of the Pathan mind. A 
Mullah with the gift of popular oratory, a sudden gush of fanatical zeal, 
may set the border aflame as it did in 1897. The blood Is running so 
lustfully in the veins of the young men w’ho knew not the rigours of the last 
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lesson that veteran frontier officers shake their heads and say the ijrey-beards 
will not lonj; hold the new generation in leash. Hut there has been no frontier 
expedition since the Tirah Campaign, and it may be hoped that never again 
will the Indian Army chafe in humiliating impotence whilst the Afridis work 
their will from Landi Kotal to the walls of Jamrud. 

These were the conditions tvhicb made the first visit of a Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the Khyber as quiet and as peaceful a progress as if it 
had been through the Alps instead of the most troublesome region in the 
world. Except for the presence of the frontier guards and posts there was 
absolutely nothing to indicate that fifty yards beyond the margin of the road 
every man carries his life in his hands and is never safe beyond the protection 
of his walls. Of course, tliese peaceful indications were very much on the 
surface. Fourteen hundred Khyber Riflemen were posted on tlic route and 
thousands of village picquets watched the hills and valleys. But one remark- 
able feature in the composition of this guard should not escape notice. It 
was entirely composed of the people of the country through which the road 
runs. The escort, the guard, the picquet were Afridis and their kinsmen, 
without a British sabre, except those of the handful of officers to the force. 
Colonel Deane recently described the new frontier policy as one of confidence. 
Could there have been a greater mark of confidence than this? Splendidly 
was it deserved. Organised attack can be guarded against ; but not the 
assassin's solitary bullet or the Ghazi's knife. The inclusion of the frontier 
in the Royal itinerary was regarded with some natural misgiving; but the 
Prince and Princess received the unfailing reverence one W’ould expect in 
Piccadilly or Sandringham. 
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Infantry — An Unsurpassed Spectacle — The Prince and the Arms- — Generous 
Message of Appreciaiion. 

Kala-ka Serai, December ^th. 

OR weeks past all the roads leading to Rawal Pindi 
have been crowded with armed men and choked with 
greyish dust. From the north and the south, the east 
and tlie west, have come horse and foot, guns and 
transport, until there is now assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rawal Pindi an armed host of nearly 
fifty-five thousand fighting men, the pick of India’s 
military forces. All these days they ha\e been march- 
ing into position; last night they were launched 
against each other and opened, with a dashing cavalry action this morning, 
the biggest combined manoeuvres that have ever been held in this country. 
Something of the army in India has already been seen by the Prince and 
Princess in various stages of their tour. They ha\e reviewed smart Cavalry 
escorts, Horse Artillery, Imperial Service Cavalry and Camelry. But 
to-day they saw, under the aegis of the Commander-in-Chief, the advanced 
forces of two great armies, commanded by able Generals well tried in war, 
meet in mimic combat under conditions approximating, as nearly as possible, 
to those which would obtain on active service, and earned away the liveliest 
appreciation of the splendid military machine which is at the service of the 
State in India. 

The prize of the operations is the possession of the great arsenal of 
the north, Raw-al Pindi, defended by the Southern Army under General 
Gaselee and threatened by the Northern Army, in .superior force, commanded 
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by General Hunter. Behind the general idea lay this governing purpose — the 
manoeuvres were not designed to create any remarkable strategical situations ; 
the strategical situations were fixed ; but out of them arose a series of tactical 
problems for the Brigadiers to solve on the spot, thus continuing Lord 
Kitchener’s system of training, which began with the thorough instruction of 
the regimental units. As the Cavalry had to come into contact the point of 
combat was clearly indicated by the terrain and the distances dividing the 
opposing forces, and was a little more than three miles from the Commander- 
vn-Chief’s camp at Kala-ka Serai. According!)' the Royal train was halted at 
Hassan-Abdul, where the Prince and 
Princess were met by Lord Kitchener. 
His Royal Highness and Lord Kit- 
chener rode off to a selected vantage 
point, the Princess of Wales, with 
Lady Shaftesbury in attendance, follow- 
ing on a lordly elephant gorgeous with 
trappings of cloth of gold. 

Twelve Cavalry regiments and 
four batteries of Horse Artillery joined 
in combat in the operations of the 
morning, and they were fairly evenly 
distributed between General Locke 
Elliot, of the Northern Army, and 
General Haig, wJjo commands the 
Southern Cavalry. Regiment after . 
regiment came into line on either side, 
and then charged with the dnsli 
characteristic of the Cavalry of the 
Indian Army. The scene, as the five 
thousand men joined in the final shock, 
was extremely fine, and was only marred fay the dense clouds of dust, which 
hid the combatants from view as soon as the leading lines passed. Tliis 
concluded the main business of the morning, and after lunch the I’rince rode 
slow!}- across country with Lord Kitchener to c.amp, whilst the Princess 
motored to the station and there took train to Rawul Pindi. His Koyal 
Highness is the guest of the Commandcr-in-Chief at a well-arranged camp in 
the manceiivrc area; the Princess is staving in a second camp at Knwal 
Pindi. 
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This morning broke upon a scene ideally adapted to great military 
operations. These Northern India nights are intensely 
Decomber 6th. cold and searching, but as soon as the sun has warmed 
the air the climate is absolute perfection— dry, crisp, 
and bracing — inviting to hard physical exertion. Nor would it be possible 
to find a theatre better suited to the exercise of a great body of armed men 
than the picturesque plain which rolls away from Lord Kitchener’s camp. 
For here wc hav’c a wide belt of absolutel)' level country, some fifteen miles 
wide, enclosed between rugged hills pierced by practicable passes. This 
innocent-looking ploughed land is just as deceptive as the illusive veldt which 
was responsible for so many of our early troubles in South Africa. Instead 
of the fame expanse of good galloping country it appears to be, it is cut up 
by innumerable nullahs, not easy for infantry, possible for .single horsemen, 
but absolutely impracticable for either large bodies of horse or for guns. 
Affording excellent cover and defensive positions for a well handled force, it 
is just the country, in short, to develop those tactical situations which the 
manoeuvres are specially designed to bring about. 

The scene when His Royal Highness rode out with Lord Kitchener 
after an early breakfast was exceedingly fair to look upon. The purple haze 
was still hanging over the encircling hills and to the right of the Grand 
Trunk Road there was a glorious vision of the snow-capped mountains of 
Kashmir. The plain was jusi breaking into life, and soon we came into 
contact with the antennje of the great force sweeping down on Rawal Pindi 
from the north. First the neutral transport — strings of camels and mules 
making the best of their way to the arsenal before the road was blocked 
by fighting men. Then the advanced posts of the Southern Army, falling 
back before superior forces. When night imposed a halt upon the com- 
batants, the advanced posts of the two armies confronted each other on the 
plain ; to force his adversary from the hills that guard the northward 
approach to Rawal Pindi General Hunter essayed a wide flanking movement. 
The heaviest marching and the hottest fighting were done in connection 
with this manoeuvre, and the operations on the flank gave a pretty picture 
of what a modern battle is like, now that British tactics, revolutionised 
by the experience of South Africa, have been re-modelled in consonance 
with the teachings of Manchuria. The dominating impression was to 
emphasize once more how completely the pomp and circumstance that once 
invested it have departed from the practice of war. 

On this flank were deployed two Divisions of Infantry and three 
batteries of Field Artillery. They were almost lost along their six or seven 
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miles of front. All you saw were occasional thin lines of men, their khaki 
uniforms the colour of the earth, now running forward, now crouching 
behind a sheltering bank. Even these lines were not continuous. A little 
larger group — this was a Maxim detachment bunched behind the shield of 
their weapon. A brown spot in the rear of a village — the balloon section 
and reserve transport under shelter. A little larger and more orderly blot — 
the guns awaiting orders. For all you could see the enemy might have 

been picnicking in 
I . . Kashmir, whose glis- 

tening peaks were so 



cool and grateful to the 
eye. Neither horse nor 
man nor gun could be 
discerned. Had it not 
been for the winking 
df thehelio on the hill- 
top, the occasional dull 
boom and white smoke 
of artillery, the Nor- 
thern Army might have 
been pursuing a chi- 
mera. Vet this was 
an almost exact picture 
of scores of eng.agc- 
ments during the early 
part cfthewariti South 
Afric.a. 


An OBnr cf Jiiob"! »or»r 


Soon the boom- 
ing of those distant 
guns became more in- 


sistent, little kh.aki figures beg.an to dot the plain, and a splatter of musketry 
broke out. The encmv had grown tired of a continuous retirement and was 
making a stand, c\en threatening a counter-attack. Instantly nil u as changed. 
With jingling harness, three batteries of Artillery trotted up, raising a cloud 
of dust on the dry ploughed land, .and by the time it h.ad cleared the guns 
were hi action. 'I'he range-finders .*wing out the dist.nncc to some mysterious 
target, the guns bellowed out, and the Infantry kept well under cover. 
Soon the advance was resumed, though with caution, and by joining one of 
these running bodies it was possible to gain a very fair insight into infantry 
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work under modern conditions. Fair-haired Britisher and dust-begrimed 
Sikh and Rajput entered thoroughly into the spirit of the game. The 
widely-extended formation in attack adopted after the South African war has 
now been materially altered, and the intervals considerably decreased in 
accordance with the experience of the Japanese in Manchuria. In tJje open 
and in contact with the enemy, the men took fair advantage of such cover as 
the country afforded, but in crossing the nullahs all formation was neces- 
sarily abandoned. And what nullahs ! Wide and deep, with almost pre- 
cipitous banks, they were more like ravines or canons, and some of the larger 
would have screened not only a brigade but an army. If there were many 
like these in South Africa, of whose existence you could not be conscious 
until you stumbled upon them, small wonder that certain regrettable 
incidents occurred. Once 
contact with the enemy was 
lost an extraordinary aimless- 
ness seemed to overtake the 
.attacking force. Officers and 
men, with regimental trans- 
port and entrenching tools, 
ammunition and water, 
plunged on vaguely in the 
direction of the enemy, but 
in many case.s without know- 
ing who w’as on their right 
hand, or on their left, or even 
their e.vact position in the line 
of attack. There were on 
occasions rather large gaps between regiments and brigades. Seeing these 
things one could quite understand how, in the course of the morning, a 
whole Division was temporarily lost through having outmarched its 
comrades. 



Quite early this morning everyone w'as astir, for the Commander-in- 
chiefs manoeuvre camp at Kala-ka Serai was to be 
broken up and all the troops marched into Raw’al Pindi 
by nightfall, and as some of them had to cover twenty- 
five miles this allowed no dallying. It was, moreover, no uncheckered 
progress. The Southern Army in its retirement held every defensive 
position and had to be driven from post to post in w'ithdrawing to Pindi. 
This gave rise to a series of interesting engagements and culminated in 
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one of the prettiest movements in the operations. After retreating- from 
the hills, General Gaselec’s forces concentrated on the defences of Rawal 
Pindi for a last stand. They were attacked by the Divisions under General 
Barrow and General Walter Kitchener, and the co-operation between these 
two forces and the timing and delivery of the attack were, in the opinion of 
those competent to judge, skilfully managed. This last phase of the 
manoeuvres included a cavalry charge by General Locke Elliot, in which he 
was again held to have been repulsed. His Royal Highness, who rode and 
motored with Lord Kitchener, was a keenly interested spectator of the 
operations, as also was Her Royal Highness, w’ho by rail and elephant 
reached the vantage point of Thomah. 

The manoeuvres are over and all the troops are assembled in Rawal 
Pindi, removing the stains of the recent dusty work and preparing for 
to-morrow’s review. They have demonstrated the great value of the divisional 
training in process of organisation under the redistribution scheme. The 
great object of that scheme is not to mass men on the frontier, as is com- 
monly supposed, but to concentrate them in Divisions, which wdll move out 
as homogeneous bodies, well used to acting together if required on service. 
These new Divisions were to a very large extent employed in the manoeuvres — 
not entirely, because the scheme is not complete — and w ith very advantageous 
results. After this, everyone was struck w-ith the physique and fitness of the 
men. Some of the regiments had to march a couple of hundred miles to the 
manoeuvre area and the day’s work was rarely less than twenty to twenty-five 
miles ; yet the men w-ere always found trudging cheerfully along and one 
scarcely saw’ any who had fallen out by the way. What applies to the men 
applies equally to the horses, which u'ere in splendid working" fettle. The 
very great improvement that has been effected in the transport was also a 
matter of favourable comment. Although the movements of the troops were 
far more rapid than would take place in war, no cases were reported of the 
transport having broken down or of supplies having failed to come up. The 
field telegraph and telephone were also used to a far greater extent than on 
any previous occasion, keeping the Generals in touch with their brigades and 
even smaller units. The telegraph is reported to have worked uniformly well, 
but of the telephones a less satisfactory' account was received. 

Their Royal Highnesses are still the guests of Lord Kitchener in the 
large camp laid out on the confines of Rawal Pindi, close to the review 
ground. The art of camping is better understood in India than in any 
other country in the world, but never was a camp more picturesquely 
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ordered or better designed than this. When Major Cowper entered upon 
his task he had nothing to work upon but an avenue of fine trees and a huge 
stretch of unlovely, ploughed alluvium. Down this avenue runs a fine road 
broken by two graceful ornamental circles. At the head of the avenue, 
behind the flagstaflf, are Their Royal Highnesses’ tents, and on either side 
and in the wings those of the Staffs and Lord Kitchener’s personal guests. 
The roads are lighted by electricity and the tents are perfectly arranged, 
whilst, to crown all, Major Cowper has coaxed a most restful growth of 
herbage to border his avenues, which is a delight to the eye. The spectacle, 
as Their Royal Highnesses drove up, escorted by Skinner’s Horse in the 
yellow blouses >vhjch still indicate 
that they sprang from Scindia's 
Army, through lines of sturdy 
Gurkhas, till he was received by 
the scarlet-clad guard-of-honour 
of that fine regiment the Queen’s 
and the stalwart 32nd Sikh 
Pioneers, was pleasing in the 
extreme. 

Many important observers 
besides Their Royal Highnesses 
have watched the manceuvres, 
including General MacArthur of 
the United States Army, Colonel 
Irvine, Commandant of the Aus- 
tralian forces, and Major Higashi 
of the Imperial Japanese Army, 
whilst the Maharajas of Bikanir, 

Alvvar and Jodhpur have been 
attached to Lord Kitchener’s Staff and are still his guests. But to-day a 
far more picturesque figure arrived in the Tashi Lama of Shigatse, in Tibet, 
who came to Pindi to pay his devoirs to the Prince. The Tashi Lama, who 
is the most sacred personage in Tibet, though he was elbowed aside by the 
Dalai Lama owing to his lack of family connections, was greeted with 'all 
honour at the station and conducted to a specially prepared camp. In the 
afternoon he was received by His Royal Highness, and is delighted with his 
reception and at having been afforded an opportunity of waiting upon tfie 
Prince. 
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Everyone in any degfree responsible for the great review which closed 
the manoeuvres at Rawal Pindi to-day faced this morning 
December Bth. with a considerable degree of trepidation. All that the 
wit of man could devise to make the biggest review ever 
held in India a complete success had been done. Horses and men were ready 
to the last buckle and chin strap. The timings were worked out to seconds, 
the programmes were exhaustive in their details. But in Pindi at this season 
of the year man proposes and the dust disposes. The Pindi dust is the most 
fearsome in all this dusty land of Ind. It sweeps up in vast curling clouds 
of impenetrable yellow on the smallest provocation, obscuring everything 
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from view. U has a penetrative quality unequalled even by glycerine, and 
its acrid, pungent odour is an abomination. As a precautionary measure the 
space in front of the saluting post was sown with barley, which was just 
showing green above the ground, and covered with litter, whilst a corps 
of water-carriers was held in readiness. But this was a thin protection 
against the attack of fifty-five thousand Horse and Foot, and if the wind 
happened to be in the wrong direction, no one would see anything beyond 
occasional glimpses of the soldierj' through a khaki fog. 

At first it looked as if the worst were goingto happen. The morning 
was intensely cold and absolutely still, so that the dust raised by the regi- 
ments as they were marched into position hung like a haze under a sky that 
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was of a \niUr)' aspect. All that could be seen from the stands flanking 
the saluting post was an ochre plain, fading into a thin fog, through which 
could be faintly discerned a long dark line. Soon the haze lifted a little, and 
this line resolved itself into two nnd>a-half miles of the finest fighting men in 
India. Here were arrayed four batteries of Horse Artillery, sixteen regiments 
of Cavalry, nine batteries of Field Artillery, nine batteries of Mountain Artil- 
lery, two companies of Heavy Artillery and fifty-two battalions of Infantry. 
Translated into bulk, 55,000 officers and men, 13,000 horses, 146 guns and 
136 machine guns. This t.akes no account of the >5,000 transport animals 
massed by the roadside. 

It was a singularly impressive sight, this — a fifth of the fighting 
force of India, standing silent. Immobile, on the plain. By their depth 
you could just discern the Artillerj' from the Horse and both from the Foot, 
but beyond the occasional flash of a bayonet there was no sign of life. 
Presently His Royal Highness galloped on to the ground, distinguished 
by his British General's uniform, and, with Lord Kitchener, commenced his 
ride down the long line, the Princess following in a four-ho|;ged landau. 
Little could be seen of this part of the ceremony, for the dust raised by 
the Royal cavalcade and their escort of Skinner’s Horse hid everything. 
You could only distinguish the advance of the Royal cortege by a little 
thicker cloud of dust, no more. The inspection took just an hour, and 
when Their Royal Highnesses and the Commander-In-Chief turned to 
the saluting point they were centres of a gathering that embraced all 
Northern India, but contained no more Interesting figures than the Tasht 
Lama of Shigatse and his yellow-robed retainers. 

Then the unexpected happened. The sun burst through the wintry' 
clouds and a gentle breeze rolled back the dust haze. Instantly the full 
splendour of the muster was repealed, the scarlet and green, the blue and 
yellow and khaki of the varied uniforms, the flashing of lance points and the 
sheen of bayonets. It was with the sun full upon it that the line broke 
up and resolved itself into batteries, squadrons and battalions, each moving 
off amidst its own dust-cloud in readiness for the march past. A fanfare 
of trumpets, and the advance began. In the van was the Staff, comprising, 
besides the junior officers, the great Chiefs of the Army, — Major-General 
Sclater, Major-General Duff, Major-General Parsons, Major-General Collins, 
Major-General Eliot, Major-General Henry, Surgeon-General Gallwey, 
Lieutenant-General Gaselee, Lieutenant-General Sir Bindon Blood and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Hunter. Finally, His Excellency the 
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Commander-in-Chlef, Lord Kitchener, a splendid fig’ure, splendidlv nionntcd, 
and iookincj the embodiment of robust health. 


A crash of martial music, and the mounted band played up the F, I, J 
and T batteries of the Royal Horse Artillery, led by Major-General Haijr. 
Superlatives are the only adjectives to npply to the gallant Horse Gunners, 
and never did these fine fellows appear In better fettle. Neither men nor 
horses looked one whit the worse for their recent hard work, and they wont 
by in faultless array. Then came regiment after regiment of India’s superb 
Cavalry. The first brigade, old Sam Rrowne's Cavalry, the Twenty-second, 


in khaki and blue, the Twenty-third 
in blue and scarlet, and the fine Guides 
Cavalry in drab and scarlet. Here it 
may be parenthetically remarked that 
whatever colours may be suitable for 
ceremonial purposes, each great assem- 
blage of troops in India shows that 
there }.■? only one colour for work and 
that is khaki. That fine regiment, 
the 1 2th Prince of Wales’ Royal 
Lancers, led past the second brigade, 
followed by the 8lh Cavalry and 
dashing Hodson’s Horse. Hitherto 
not even the proverbial pariah dog had 
disturbed the gravity of the scene, but 
now occuTTcd an episode which was too 
much for everyone’s risible faculties. 
Following the gth Queen's Royal 
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Lancers was a straj’, mangy mule, walking with all the comical gravit}- of 
its male parent, and quite undisturbed by cither objurgations from behind 
or the shouts of laughter from the spectators. 


So regiment after regiment moved slowly by, the 15th Lancers, 
Cureton’s Multanis, distinguished by their long iiair and baggy orange 
breeches ; the 25th Cavalry by their enormous sabres ; the Mounted Infantry 
by their stocky ponies. Whilst difTcring Avicicly in many ways, some 
characteristics were common to all — their workmanlike kit, excellent horses 
and hard physical condition. The nine batteries of Field Artillery were 
worthy comrades of the splendid Horse batteries which preceded them ; but 
a special word must be given to the British Mountain batteries, for thej' 
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were manned by the finest body of men who marched past, the pick of the 
Garrison Gunners. The Heavy Artillery were of two kinds, eight horse 
gun teams and long bullock teams, which seemed curiously out of place 
in this very modern array. Now came the Infantry, four Divisions of 
them in column of double companies, fittingly led by those fine fighting 
regiments, the Seaforlhs and the Gordons. It is the custom, and perhaps 
naturallv, to award the palm for picturesqucncss to the mounted arm, but 
the Infantry who saluted the Prince of Wales to-day need fear comparison 
with none. British and Sikh, Rajput and fierce little Gurkha, they looked 
what they are — real fighting men, ready to go anywhere and do anything, 
the pick of the Empire’s military arm- Even in this varied array one 
regiment stood out conspicuously, — the iMopIahs in their fezzes. Descend- 
ants from the early Arab visitors to the Malabar Coast, they bear obvious 
traces of their Arab ancestry in their features, and with a little weeding can 
probably be made into a sound fighting force. 

It seemed as if the Infantry would never come to an end, but they did at 
last, and paved the way for the most brilliant episode of the day. A moment’s 
delay and General Haig came rushing past at a furious gallop. Hot upon his 
heels were the Horse Gunners, their guns leaping behind them like sentient 
beings instead of mere lumps of wood and iron No other force in the world 
could have taken guns over the ground at such a cracking pace, and as a spec- 
tacle it was superb. Then regiment after regiment of cavalry galloped by in 
line, guided by the captive balloon gi\cn them as a point to make for, emerging 
from a cloud of dust, tearing over the watered space and in a second disappear- 
ing into the dust fog raised by the pounding of their horses’ hoofs. Once 
or twice man and horse went down and the ground uas dotted with torn kit, 
but there was no relaxing of the strenuous p.ace and 110 one was really hurt. 
Followed the Infantry in the new divisional formation, mass of brigades in 
line of quarter columns, the Horse Artillery in mass on the outer flank and 
the Field Artillery in Column of Batteries. This was a formation never 
before employed in India ; it was designed to show a whole War Division, 
complete with its divisional troops, just as it would take the field — one 
in fact, of the nine Divisions into which Lord Kitchener has organised the 
Indian Army for active service. No formation could show good Infantry 
to better advantage. As a military spectacle this second march past was 
unsurpassable — a quivering forest of bayonets, overtopped wherever the 
regimental colours rose to mark the position of the battalions. It left no 
room for further emotion when the Horse Artillery and Cavalry galloped 
up in line and at the call of the Commander-in-Chief gave the Royal salute. 
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The revie\Y was faultlessly planned and faultlessly executed. It was 
a fitting climax to the great manoeuvres of the previous days, and everyone 
who saw this great host of magnificently-equipped fighting men, handled 
with consummate skill, carried away a very real appreciation of the great 
qualities of the first line of the Indian Army. Such indeed was the impres- 
sion created on the mind of the Prince of Wales. For three days His Royal 
Highness followed the manoeuvres with the closest attention. For more 
than four hours to-day he sat in the saddle and studied the various phases 
of the review. This afternoon, to the delight of the regiments, be visited 
the various camps and entered into close converse with the officers, British 
and Native. In the time at his disposal he has seen as much of the Indian 
Army as was possible, and his impressions found expression in the following 
generous message, which was communicated to the troops by a special 
Order issued by the Commander-in-Chief and was greatly valued by the 
Army ; — 

My dear Lord Kilchener, — After having spent three dajs in the camp of the 
manceuvres of a large portion of the Army of India and witnessed the parade 
and march past of this morning, I am anxious to express my appreciation of the 
physical fitness and high standard of training evinced by the troops in the held 
and of their smart and soldier-like bearing on parade. 1 much regret that time 
would not permit of my staying longer with them, but I have seen enough to 
enable me to form a high estimate of the efficiency of the Army and of its 
readiness to take the field whenever called upon to do so. 

While congratulating you on your splendid command, I beg that you will contcy to 
all ranks the assurance of my great pleasure In having been thus personally 
associated for the first time with the King-Emperor's Army in India, under 
these practical conditions, f shall take (he earliest opportunity of communi- 
cating to His Majesty these very favourable impressions which I have been able 
to form. 

Believe me, Vours very sincerely, 

GEORGE P. 

It was with feelings of the liveliest regret that everyone left the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chiefs camp. It was so perfectly organised and his Staff were 
so unfailingly considerate in ihe exercise of his hospitality, that there was a 
sense of disproportion in all this trouble having been taken for two short days. 
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A Frontier State — Kashmir and its Military Responsibilities— Watch and 
Ward over the Passes from the Pamirs — The History of the Kashmir 
Troops — A Record of Staunchness and Bravery — New Forces stirring 
Kashmir— Opening up “The Happy Valley”— A H\dro-Electrical Install.\- 
TioN — R oyal Recognition of Imperial Service— The Devil Dance — Feeding 
the Poor— The Kashmir Mountain Artillery. 

Jammu, December \o(k. 



E are so apt to regard Kashmir as the State which 
owns “The Happy Valley ” — the loveliest sani- 
tarium in the world—that we forget that it is a 
great border State as well, and that it has big 
frontier responsibilities in Gilgit, as well as more 
peaceful relations with Yarkand, via Leh. But the 
State to its credit has never forgotten these duties. 


The Maharaja maintains the largest body 
of Imperial troops of any Native Ruler in India. There are the two Moun- 
tain batteries, the only Imperial Service Artillery in the country, each with its 
1 86 men, and screw-guns which it is hoped to replace with the new pattern 
weapon ; there are the state Cavalry of 150 lances ; and there are the four 
battalions of Infantry, built up of such stout fighting stuff as the Dogras 
and Gurkhas, all well-armed, well-equipped, and commanded by that good 
.soldier Sir Ama Singh. These troops represent a contribution of over four 
thousand men to the defence of the Empire. They are the only Imperial 
Service soldiery who in peace take their regular turn of garrison duty. A 
Kashmir Brigade, now composed of the 4th and 5th Infantry and the 2nd 
Mountain Battery, garrisons the remote frontier station of Gilgit, w’ith the 
outlying posts of Chalt, Gupis, and Chilas. Every two years the reliefs 
march up the long three hundred imles of road to this lonely outpost of 
Empire, and there are many hearts that beat the lighter when their duty is 
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accomplished without a collision with the tribesman. At Gilgit they keep 
watch and ward over the passes into India from the Pamirs, and set free the 
regular regiments who would otherwise be locked up in the hills. Indeed 
from the military standpoint no Native State in India has more fully recog- 
nised its obligations. 

The Kashmir troops have also an honourable record of active service. 
Amongst the sepoys on duty at the railway station or lining the roads one 
noticed many wearing the old frontier medal, besides those awarded for the 
little Hunza-Nagar expedition, Chitral and Tirah. Mr. E. F. Knight has 
given, in “Where Three Empires Meet”, a picturesque narrative of the 
operations that established British influence in Hunza and Nagar, and 
effectively closed that backdoor into India. In the history of frontier w’arfare 
there have been no operations more productive of individual bravery, and 
Mr. Knight’s readers will recall the episode of sepoy Nagdu before Nilt. 
How, when the tiny British force was stalemated by the unassailable position 
of the tribesmen in and around the fortalice, and the clans in their rear were 
growing restive, Nagdu scaled an almost precipitous cliff in the dark, and 
then pioneered the little band who turned the position and brought the 
campaign to a triumphant conclusion. This incident is indicative of the 
calibre of the Kashmir troops. At Chilns, in 1893, two hundred and seventy 
of them held thousands of the tribesmen at bay for hours, and finally routed 
them by a dashing counter-attack. In the defence of Chitral the 4th 
Raghunaths were amongst the staunchest of the staunch, whilst Mastuj 
and Reshun still remember the bravery of the 6th and 7th Regiments. When 
Colonel Kelly ploughed his way through the Shandar Pass and relieved the 
Chitral Garrison by a forced march, whilst General Gatacre was pushing up 
from the south with his hard-bitten Buffs, the Kashmir Gunners dragged 
their pieces through the drifts. Since the Tirah Campaign peace has 
reigned on the border, but the Kashmir troops are more leady than ever to 
take the field. 

The reception of Their Royal Highnesses, on arriving from Rawal 
Pindi, _was of a distinctly milimry character. The Maharaja, recently 
restored to full ruling powers, wore the uniform of his Imperial Service 
Troops. The Guard-of-Honour, the smart escort, and the Artillery which 
fired the Royal salute, were all part of the Imperial Service system. The 
road from Satwari station to the camp was lined by sturdy Gurkhas and 
stout fighting Dogras. Even the camp is pitched on the wide plain on 
the borders of the Imperial Service Troop lines, and the majority of the officers 
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presented to the Prince wore the handsome blue and gold, with the large 
white puggaree, which is the uniform of the State. This was the most dis- 
tinctive note struck in the visit, for Jammu is a city of much promise but 
meagre performance. Viewed from a distance it is a joy to the eye, a vision 
of glistening temples, brass-sheathed pinnacles and picturesque irregularity, 
wrapped in a gleaming white wall and clinging to the outer spurs of the hills 
whose snow-capped peaks are faintly seen on the horizon. Within, it is a 
city of cramped streets and uninteresting people, with less character than 
any centre visited by Their Royal Highnesses since they left Indore. 

Has it been generally noticed how largely the taste of the Indian 
peoples is governed by their environment? In Central India and Rajputana 
the Durbars held by His Royal Highness induced a bewildering display of 
primary colours. The blues and reds, greens and yellows, seen at Indore, 
Udaipur and Jaipur were indescribable in their vividness and crudeness, 
yet, grouped under that hard, blazing sunshine, there was nothing 
incongruous, nothing glaring, In their use. In the northern cities, in 
Peshawar, and more particularly in Jammu, where the atmosphere is soft 
and grey, almost w intry, we see none of these harsh colours, which would be 
singularly out of place. I'he yellow of the sheep-skin coat is the brightest hue 
worn, and the prevailing tones are neutral, which perfectly suit their medium. 
This was especially noteworthy yesterday, when the Prince of Wales received 
the Maharaja In the state pavilion constructed 
some sixty years ago. This pavilion is lined with 
exquisite hand-embroidered silk in the softest and 
most restfwl shade of ted, the embroideties being 
of a school fast dying out owing to the change of 
taste. These were supplemented by hangings of an 
equally grateful tone, and beautifully worked, 
while a blazing log fire added just one other touch 
of warmth to the scene. A Durbar conducted 
with grave solemnity amid these surroundings 
possessed a quiet dignity of its own, which w'as 
singularly inviting after the bustle of the last 
four days. 

The return visit at the Mandi Palace suf- 
fered a little by comparison. An Indian crowd 
can never be uninteresting, but the pale-com- 
plexioned, placid persons who gathered on the 
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house-tops and in the narrow streets of Jammu, came very near it. Nor 
does the Mandi Palace — that vague, rambling pile built up by the Maharajas 
of Jammu to whom we sold Kashmir — command much respect. The doors 
of painted silver and the decorations of beaten gold are curious rather than 
beautiful, while the drawing-room, ^\hich was arranged for the Princess to 
view the ceremony, embraced an even more than usually motley collection of 
incongruities. From the walls of the Durbar room a fine portrait of old John 
Lawrence looked down upon the scene, and photographs of a dozen Anglo- 
'Indian rulers were scattered over the ante-room ; but the most attractive 
view, as the Princess soon found, was that from the verandah of the hall. 
There lay the bed of the Tawi at your feet, the stream, shrunk to a mere 
rivulet, meandering through a wide expanse of soft grey stones. Looking 
down or. the old palace from the opposite bank of the river was a stout, 
bastioned fort, the guardian of the ford, resting against a hillside clothed in 
verdure and overtopped by the snowy peaks of the Pir Panjal range. All 
this needed to be seen in the pellucid atmosphere of Jammu to understand its 
grace and beauty. 

One thought that the high-water mark in camping efficiency was 
reached in Lord Kitchener’s splendid arrangements at Rawal Pindi, but 
even the Commander-in-Chiefs lieutenants must yield pride of place to the 
officers who designed this beautiful camp at Jammu. It is not only that the 
camp is distinguished by its perfect arrangements, its smooth red roads, its 
stretches of velvety turf, and its electric lighting, but that a distinctive 
Dogra touch has been preserved throughout. The entrance arch is the most 
successful yet seen, because it is purely Hindu, and the banqueting hall, 
which opens out of the Durbar pavilion, has its brick walls, which were 
run up in a few weeks, veiled beneath a ceiling and draperies of finished 
Kashmir silk embroideries. The scene last night at the state banquet, 
when the hall was softly lighted by electricity, crowded with ladies in pretty 
frocks and men in brilliant uniforms, was one of remarkable grace and 
animation. After dinner the Maharaja joined his Royal guests, and, having 
proposed the health of the King-Emperor, stood whilst Colonel Pears, the 
Resident, read his speech submitting the health of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 

The speech was remarkable for the evidence it provided of the new 
forces that are stirring Kashmir. When His Majesty visited Jammu, the 
railway slopped short at Wazirabad and the Royal party had to drive 
and ride on elephants to Jammu. Now the line runs to Satwari, on the 
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outskirts of the town, but visitors to Srinagar have still to post over the two 
hundred miles of road which separate “ The Happy Valley ” from the railhead. 
The Maharaja is a Hindu of the orthodox school and observes the rites of 
his religion with minute scrupulousness. He is also a true patriot, and 
believes in the theory of “ Kashmir for the Kashmiris”. Still his orthodoxy is 
never allowed to hinder the development of any modern works that he believes 
to be for the benefit of his subjects. The question of direct railway communica- 
tion with Srinagar, so as to open to the country a glorious sanitarium tiow 
available only to the few, has been in the air for a generation, “ Prove 
that these innovations are to be for the good of my subjects,” said the 
Maharaja; “if you can do this satisfactorily your scheme will have my 



hearty approval.” The proof was forthcoming, and His Highne-^s confirmed 
to-night the new’s that the railway from Abbottabad to Srinagar will be 
completed. This railway will be w'orked by electricity, generated by the 
Jhelum before it leaves the mountains of Kashmir to fertilise tlie arid plains 
of the Punjab. With the surplus power it is hoped to stimulate the domestic 
industries of Srinagar, and also to supply current to the British stations 
at Murrec and Rawal Pindi. To these activities the Maharaja announced 
that he proposed to add a third as a permanent memorial of the Royal 
visit — “a state College in Jammu, which will benefit all classes and creeds 
of my subjects, by providing them with the means of acquiring the higher 
education necessary to enable them to fit themselves for n more extensive 
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and important share in the administration than (he\ at prcsLMU aspire to.’* 
In replying, His Ro\al Highness, after expressing regret that circumstances 
had prevented them from accepting the oft-repeated invitation to \isit 
Kashmir, said : — “ We should, however, have been truly disappointed if wc 
had been obliged to foreg'o the pleasure of a visit to Jammu, for 1 wished 
to have an opportunity of doing honour to a Chief who lias, in a marked 
degree, thrown in his lot with the fortunes of the Indian Empire. 1 wish 
on this occasion to record the appreciation which is felt by me and my fellow- 
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countrymen of the brave and important services which His Highness and 
his Imperial Service Troops have rendered to our Empire on the distant 
frontiers of this State. I am rcjoicetl to hear of the great public works 
which His Highness Is so wisely undertaking. They will undoubtedly add 
to the prosperity of bis State and his subjects, and arc of a magnitude 
sufbeient to make Kashmir famous even in this progressive age.” 

Of the illuminations and fireworks that followed there is no need 
to w’rite, but the brief devil dance by monks from Ladakh was a charac- 
teristic episode. As a spectacle it was disappointing. What we call the 
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devil dance is divided into two parts, the religious and the secular. As the 
surroundings were secular, only the former part could be given. Half a dozen 
weird figures of the strong Mongolian type, clad in robes of Chinese silk and 
disguised in hideous masks, postured for a few minutes, whilst a solemn old 
Lama in a long yellow cap looked gravely on. The meaning which lay 
behind this strange exhibition was this : — The pure Buddhism of Ladakh has 
become overlain by a revival of the old superstitions, and these devil dances, 
indulged in every year by the Lamas of each of the Ladakh monasteries, 
are revivals of the pre-Buddhistic practices of witchcraft and sorcery. The 
people believe that after death the spirit on its way to the next world is beset 
by demons whose features resemble those portrayed in the masks, and if one 
has not been rendered familiar with them in life he is likely to be frightened 
out of the proper path. 

Sunday was, as usual, a quiet day of rest. In the morning the Bishop 
of Lahore conducted a simple earnest service in the pavilion, at which Their 
Royal Highnesses were present. There was no state ceremony. There 
was, however, one very agreeable duty in the early afternoon. At the request 
of His Royal Highness the customary offering of five iliousand rupees was 
diverted to the purpose of feeding the poor of the district, and the great 
feast was held at the Hazaribagh to-day. It was a pleasant sight. 
Twenty thousand poor, of all ages, castes and creeds, assembled and were 
arranged in serried lines. None w'as excluded if only he had the claim of 
being hungry. The adults recehed their sweetmeats in packets, the children 
had their generous portions of delectable stickiness tossed into their little 
cloths. Their Royal Highnesses, who were accompanied by the Maharaja 
and all the principal officeis of the Slate, were intensely interested, going a 
short way dowm each one of the lines and lending, by their presence and gracious 
manner, an importance to the treat which will never be forgotten by the poor 
of Jammu. On his way to the cit}' the Prince inspected tlie Mountain 
Battery now’ stationed in Jammu. The appearance of men and mules more 
than sustained the reputation which the Kashmir Imperial Service Artillery 
Itave gained on service. The displ.aj' of medals in the ranks spoke eloquently 
of good work done in the past, some of the Natisc officers bearing five such 
distinctions. 
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"Thosf Good Soldihrs, the Sikhs" — The Privce's Gesreous Appreciatiov — T iir 
Alliance of Britain and Sikh — Origin op the Sikh Faith — Stranof Prophccv 
STRANGEL\ FULFILLED — TllC QUALITV OP SiKH VaLOUR — SlONI OF A DECLINING 
Faith— The Rcmedial Measures — A People's Holidaa— The Golden Tehple— 
Tiif Sarachari Memorial— a Frontier Episode— The Test or Briti-h Rule. 

Amritsar, December wth, 

0 the people of Amritsar is due the credit of arranging a more 
distinctive reception of Their Royal Highnesses than any city in 
India yet visited. There was the inevitable red cloth at the 
station, but it was overlain by a grand display of the beautiful 
hand-made carpets for which the city is famous all the uorjd 
over. The platform and the ante-room were carpeted with the 
artistic products of the Amritsar hand-looms, — reds and greens 
and yellows, of eastern design and the most finished workman- 
ship. In the road leading to the town no general attempt was 
made to disfigure the avenues of fine trees with tawdry bunting. Along part 
of it the highway w’as lined with characteristic embroidered curtains, and 
though the effect, as scores of eager faces peeped through the hangings 
w’hen the Royal cortege approached, was quaint, the scheme was soundly 
conceived. 

Although the searching cold of the Manoeuvre Camp and Rawal 
Pindi has been left behind, it was chilly enough to make His Ko^’al 
Highness glad of an overcoat and the Princess of her furs when they alighted 
at Amritsar after breakfasting in the train. To the usual official ceremonies 
at the station, where Sir Charles Rivaz was present as the head of the Punjab 
Government, was added the presenmtion of an address from the Municipality. 
This, like all urban addresses, spoke of the growth of this city in wealth, in 
trade in education and in sanitation since the visit of the King-Emperor, 
thirty years ago. The Prince, replying, declared that neither he nor tlie 
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Princo.si> could leave the Punjab without aiigliting at the city which is so “dear 
to those good soldiers, the Sikhs.” “ If time had allowed,” he continued, 
“ we should gladly have prolonged our stay in Amritsar, but even our short 
visit here will add to those lasting impressions which we shall carry away 
with us.” The address was enclosed in a casket of perfect Upper India 
workmanship — a model of the Golden Temple at Amritsar, the sacred fane 
of the Sikhs, in silver-gilt and inlaid ivory — and a marvel of delicate crafts, 
manship. Each detail of the Temple was faithfully reproduced, inside and 
out, sometimes on a scale so small as to be inappreciable to the naked eye. 

Their Royal Highnesses did not, however, come to Amritsar 
because it is a bustling commercial centre, competing with Delhi for the 
position of the mercantile capital of the Punjab. They came because it is 
the quondam capital of the Sikhs, and still the home of the militant religion 
which made the Sikhs the staunchest fighting men, as well as the finest 
peasantry, in the East. History records no stranger incidents than the 
events which interwove the fortunes of the Sikh peoples with those of the 
British in India. In its origin the Sikh religion sprang from a yearning 
for greater spirituality, for freedom from a tyrannical priesthood, contem- 
poraneous with the Reformation in Europe. The first Sikh gitru^ or 
religious teacher, denounced the idolatrous superstitions of the Hindu priest- 
craft, the greed and bigotry of the Brahmins and the arbitrary restrictions 
of caste, as fiercely as did Luther the monstrous sale of Indulgences. The 
early struggles of the new faith were as severe as the misfortunes of the 
Quakers, and when that dour fanatic, the Emperor Aurungzeb, last of the 
Great Mughals, laid his hand upon them, they forebore to rise, because they 
had sworn fidelity to Akbar. According to the Sikh tradition a sacrifice was 
necessary to release them from their oath. The ninth guru^ Teg Bahadur, 
offered himself a willing victim, and delivered himself up to the Emperor 
Aurungzeb at Delhi. Bribes and torture failed to shake his faith, so he was 
falsely accused of the unpardonable offence of casting his eyes on the 
windows of the Imperial zenana. Charged with this crime, he boldly faced 
the Emperor with this remarkable prophecy : — 

“Mine ejc"* {jazed not, O Emperor, upon thy private apartments,, or upon thy 
“queens; but far be)ond them into the West upon the fair-haired hosts who 
“ shall come from bejond the seas to tear down th) punhihs and destroy thy 
“ pal.ices.” 

Teg Bahadur had sealed his fate, but under his successor, Govind 
Singh, the last and greatest of the gurus, the whole character of the 
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reformers changed. Govind Singh found the Sikhs Quakers; he left them 
Ironsides. He gave to Sikhism a distinctly militant bent, which transformed 
his followers into just such warriors as Cromwell, by prayer and discipline, 
made of his tradesmen and yokels. Out of the wrack of the Mughal 
Empire, which lost all cohesive force with the death of Aurungzeb, the Sikhs 
first secured a foothold in the Punjab, and then, under Ranjit Singh, built 
up a homogeneous kingdom from the Khyber to the Sutlej, We tested the 
quality of Sikh valour on four stricken fields before the Punjab was anne.ved, 
and found it little to our liking at CkilHanwalla. Not until their field army 
was shattered at Gujerat did the Sikhs appreciate the significance of Teg 
Bahadur’s prophecy, but it was with his words upon their Ups that they 
followed John Nicholson into the Kashmir breach on the day when Delhi 
was wrested from the mutineers. Straitly even for an eastern people 
Sikhism enjoins the virtue of fidelity. “ Whoever eateth another man’s salt, 
let him be cut to pieces 011 the battlefield in his service ” runs their precept. 
Since they owned fealty to the British after Gujerat, the Sikhs have literally 
obeyed that teaching. 

It Is one of the m.iny complexities induced by the long Pax Britannica 
that there is in the new system no quite adequate j 5 lace for the purely 
fighting races who are the salt of India. Freed from the pressure of the 
Mughals and content w'ttlt British rule, the Sikh was falling back from the 
martial faith of the last of the gums and, like every reforming sect in this 
country, was in danger of being engulfed in the all-absorbing mass 
of Hinduism. Entirely given to soldiering and agriculture, he was being 
elbowed aside in days when the race is rather to the nimble-witted than 
to the strong and brave and loyal. But India cannot afford to lose the Sikh. 
He is hard, dour, a bit of a Banin over his money — characteristics which are 
not, perhaps, attractive in a superficial age. But he lends to India some 
of those stiffening qualities which the Covenanters and the Puritans wrought 
into the fibre of the British people. He is a giant in battle, tenacious as a 
bull dog, as Saraghari and a score of other incidents can prove. He is loyal 
and staunch to the core and a grand peasant. The main purpose of Their 
Royal Highnesses’ visit to Amritsar was to visit the centre of the faith which 
made the Sikh the first-class fighting man he is, and the institution where 
that faith is being kept alive. 

To the superficial gaze there was not much to attract in the first of 
these ceremonies, — the visit to the Khalsa College. The College buildings 
are modest, though not ungraceful, and not half completed. As Their 
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Royal Highnesses sat in the state chairs on the dais in the pavilion, 
on their right hand, and on their left, were the Chiefs of PatiaJa, Jhind, 
Nabha, and Kapurthala. A little further off were tlie representatives of 
all the Sikh regiments and the feudal retainers of the Chiefs. 'I'hen came 
five hundred boys and youths, the boys wearing yellow turbans and the 
youths white. Yet for those who had eyes to see, this unpretentious 
gathering was more pregnant with meaning, more full of importance to 
India than the most gorgeous durbars. For these Chiefs represented the 
fighting houses of the Punjab who were staunch to the Raj in the hour 
of its greatest trial, and whose Imperial Service Troops passed before the 
Prince in faultless array at Lahore. The sturdy, be-medalled warriors 
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represented the grand Sikh regiments, which have conferred imperishable 
renown upon the Indian Army. The youths stood for the rising genera- 
tion, whom by special instruction, more particularly in the principles of their 
faith, it is hoped to fit for their part in the governance of their country 
and to render worthy of their martial ancestry. 

An excellent beginning has been made. On its two sides the Khalsa 
College has five hundred students, and when the buildings now in course 
of construction are completed, the number will be doubled. The Sikh 
Chiefs have been closely interested in the work and fully recognise its 
importance, and the quiet little ceremony was imbued with this distinctive 
Sikh character. On entering, Their Royal Highnesses were received with 
the Sikh salutation: “The Khalsa is from God and all victory comes from 
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Him.” Shrill-voiced boys sang a hymn of welcome, taking up the music 
first on one horn of the crescent, then on the other. Mr. Justice Rattigan, 
on behalf of the Council and Managing Committee, read the address, 
explaining the main work of the College, to which His Royal Highness 
replied expressing his high appreciation of the manly qualities of the Sikhs, 
their loyalty and devotion. With the presentation of the managing body 
and the Principal, a brief inspection of the plans, a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the Chiefs, the ceremony was over. In stentorian tone a handsome 
priest invoked the blessings of the Almighty on the King-Emperor and 
his consort, on the Prince and Princess, and on the British and amidst 
harsh Sikh cries of which may be translated “Only the 

Timeless One is real Their Royal Highnesses drove off. 

The Royal visit to the Khalsa College was for the elect ; the after- 
noon drive to the Golden Temple of Amritsar was the people’s festival. And 
not since they left Bombay have Their Royal Highnesses seen so many happy 
faces crowded into a narrow space. The Native town of Amritsar, with 
its high and balconied houses, its straight streets and fiat roofs, has a 
character of its own. It was so packed that the wonder was how the bal- 
conies stood the strain, or if another person could have been w^edged into the 
dense throng by the wayside. But even these attractive features were 
dominated by the happiness transparent in the faces of the people. It 
was not that they were boisterously demonstrative, but that a cheerful hum 
rippled up and down tlie throng, the shrill laugh was always heard, and 
a word or gesture from the police was enough to restrain the most unruly. 
This joy in the presence of the Prince and Princess broke out in some 
.strange ways. The paintings on the triumphal arches were quaint beyond 
words, the figures which were jerked into a salute as the notabilities passed 
were most amusing ; but the continuous hangings of embroidered cloths 
made amends for all. 

Who in India is not familiar with the Golden Temple of Amritsar and 
its environment ? The great tank, or Pool of Immortality, surrounded by the 
marble pavement ? The miniature temple in the centre of the pool, half of 
gilded copper, half of inlaid marble, which protects the holy granthy or 
Sacred Book of the Sikhs ? The arched causeway, which connects the shrine 
with the great gateway, with its memorial of the work of the 35th Sikh 
Regiment in the Chitral Expedition ? The red clock tower, which looks 
down on all from a lofty platform — a tower not unworthy in itself, but as 
out of harmony with its atmosphere as would be a sacred bull in Piccadilly ? 
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But to-day the tower faced, on the townsidc, a crescent of white houses 
swarming- with bright faces; on the other, a temple crowded with Sikh 
priests in white, a causeway thronged with people, and a pavement crowned 
with pilgrims from all parts of India. On the platform itself were grouped 
the Akalis, or the old religions ascetics — once as desperate as the GhazJswho 
are the terror of the border — with their conical quoit-ringed turbans, and 
the Nakas, with their conch-Iikc horns waggling after the fashion of Reed’s 
prehistoric beasts, and a great gathering of leading Sikhs. 

On the road to the station Their Royal Highnesses paused for 
a moment at the white marble cenotaph raised by their comrades of the 
Indian Arm}* to the handful of the bravest of the brave who fell at Saraghari. 
The story of that fight must be briefly re-told, because nothing better 
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reveals the true martial qualities of the Sikhs. When the tribesmen on the 
frontier sprang to arms in the autumn of ninety-seven, in response to the 
irresistible wave of fanaticism that flowed over the border peoples, twenty-one 
sepoys of the Thirty-sixth Sikhs were isolated at Saraghari, in Gulistan. 
From nine o’clock in the morning till half past four they held out against 
overwhelming odds. When the end came they fell to a man, fighting to the 
last. One brave fellow stood at bay in the guard-room and killed twenty of 
the enemy. He could not be conquered, and at last was burned at his post. 
Oh 1 Empire-planting; Britain, didst thou own 
No other sons to die as these for thee. 

Still mightst thou scroll upon thy standard wide 

“Judge of my rule by them that for me fought and — died ! ” 
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Imperial Delpi. 

The IsiPERiAL CiT^ — I ts Rich Historical Associvtioss— M ontR.v Dclhi— The Mother 
City ok thc North — Sikh and Moslem: Wedded by British Rule — Mutivv 
Memorivls — The Mo.sumeicts of the Ml'ciials— The Old Delius— Mdciial 
Architecture: Its Zemth avd Nadir— A Northerv I.vdia Evemvo— Memories 
OF Delhi — Happ\ and Profitable Daas— The Prixcess’ Knom ledge or Indivv 
History. 

Delhi, December \2th, 

HEIR Ro3'aI Highnesses saw Amritsar iindera nintr)’ 
sky. When they arrived in Delhi a light frost was just 
breaking out of the ground, the air was clear and 
crisp— indeed, it was the perfection of a Delhi Decem- 
ber day. From the moment of their alighting at the 
station, the Prince and Princess moved amid scenes 
rich with historical associations. They drove under 
the shadow of the Jumma Masjid, up the Chandni 
Chowk, which literally ran with blood during Nadir 
Shah'’b great sack orDefhf. Then from the Chandni 
Chowk thej' passed through the Mori Gate, the Kudsia 
Gardens, with the tomb of John Nicholson, and bj' the Flagstaff Tower, 
one of the hard-held British positions during the siege, to the Circuit House, 
which is to be their head-quarters during their stay in the Imperial Cit}-. 

But Delhi has another side; in addition to its historic importance, it 
is growing into one of the greatest commercial einporia of India, and it 
was this side of its activities that first came officially before the Royal 
visitors in an address from the Municipal Commissioners at the Town Hall. 
Not since the great Durbar has the Chandni Chowk presented so fair a 
sight as it did this morning. One side of the tree-divided avenue was 
reserved for the Royal procession, up and down the other side the people 
might move freely. But they had no desire to move. Cheek by jowl they 
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sat, on the roadside, in the emerald-green balconies, and on the fiat house- 
tops. From all this vast throng there went up one continuous buzz of 
cheery talk. Why is it that the Indian has the reputation of being a dull, 
taciturn fellow? In far northern cities, like Feshawar, where no man can 
confidently reckon on seeing the morrow, he may be; elsewhere on these 
holiday occasions he is as lively a soul as you would wish to see. There 
was a brief hush as the head of the escort of the 31st Lancers came round 
the Jumma Masjid, Indicating the approach of the Royal cortege, but the 
joyous cry broke out again as soon as Their Royal Highnesses halted under 
the Clock Tower and took their seats in the state chairs, which faced the 
fine bronze statue of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. A sea of faces lined 
the circus of which the Tower is the centre. The address was read drawing 
attention to the fact that it was at Delhi, twenty-eight years ago, that 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, and that, apart from its 
historic and imperial history, Delhi has of recent years made a rapid com- 
mercial advance. Mills and factories have sprung up_, and whereas in 1877, 
■when the King-Emperor visited it, only three lines of railway entered the 
city, now no less than seven converge upon it, to which will be shortly 
added an eighth, when the Nagda-Bara line to Bombay is finished. 
The Prince’s reply touched the characteristic note of Delhi — its vitality. 
“The beautiful city which is in your keeping has been the scene of 
many stirring incidents and splendid pageants. She seems to have the 
power, inherent in some great capitals, of attracting and compelling atten- 
tion, and to the Princess and myself this visit nill be rich in reflections 
on the past and in thoughts of the future.” 

In the progress of this tour there have been many striking illustra- 
tions of the revolution ^\rought in Hindustan by the Pax Britanntca, but 
none quite so remarkable as this short transition from Amritsar to Delhi. 
At Amritsar the Prince and Princess were in the head centre of that strong, 
fierce, military religion which knit the Sikhs into as virile a fighting caste as 
the world has ever seen— a caste against which the Mughal power beat as 
fruitlessly as did the might of Spain against the Netherlands, or the 
Cavaliers against the Puritans. At Delhi they were in the old stronghold 
of the Mughal Empire itself. Yesterday they were honoured guests at the 
Golden Temple, the most famous shrine of Sikhism ; to-day they were 
equally honoured guests at the Jumma Masjid, the finest mosque in India. 
Yet in each of these powerful religious centres, typifying creeds wide as the 
Poles asunder, fighting creeds which not so many years ago were in the 
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bittei-est antagonism, tlicy were 
received with every mark of popu- 
lar acclaim, loyalty, and res- 
pect. Could there be any more 
remarkable evidence of the unify- 
ing influence of British rule, or 
of the confidence inspired by an 
unbroken policy of religious toler- 
ation ? 

In the afternoon Their 
Royal Highnesses visited, in the 
course of a short drive, some of 
the most fascinating memorials of 
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Delhi’s greatness. The route lay first to the Kashmir Gate, with its memo- 


rial to the heroic Salkeld and his comrades, who blew in the portal on that 


fateful day which drove the rebels out of the city and administered the first 
serious check to the Mutiny ; then close to the breach through which the little 
storming columns advanced. Next past the church, founded by the father 


of the Skinner who raised Skinner's Horse, who still wear the yellow svhich 
was Scindia’s li\eiy. The story is that old Skinner, lying W’ounded on the 
field, determined to make sure of his future and so built three memo- 


rials — a church, a mosque, and a temple. In the little churchyard still lie the 
cross and ball which were the target of the mutineers' fire. Afterwards they 
passed by the arch of the old magazine, which was defended by those nine 
gallant Englishmen who held out until the mutineers were over the Avails, and 
then blew it up with all Avbo Avere within It. Leaving these eloquent memorials 
of the great epic in English history, the Prince and Princess moved on to 
the Fort, Avith the UiAvan-i-am and the Diwan-i-khas, those splendid 
emblems of the greatness of the rule of the Mughals. Thanks to Lord 
Curzon’s loving care for the relics of India’s mighty past, much has been 
done in skilful restoration, .and nOAA*, AA-andering through the exquisite inlaid 
marble halls of the Diwan-i-khas, and looking over the ruins of the once 


beautiful garden to the broad Jumna, it is possible to realise the spirit in 
which Shah Jehan had Avritten round the walls of his creation “ If there is 
a Paradise on earth it is this ! it is this ! it is this !” Thence their itinerary 


lay to the Victoria Zenana Hospital, and to the Jumma Masjid, that stateliest 
of mosques. Very Avisely the visit of Their Royal Highnesses to these nmgni- 
ficent monuments AA'as quite prirate, and so they were able to study their 
glories free from distractions. The Princess is .an especially keen obserA-er 
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of everything good that India can show, and on many occasions has surprised 
her guides by the extent and variety of her knowledge of Indian affairs. 

'Fhis afternoon tlie Prince and Princess of Wales spent in a quiet 
excursion to those memorials of the Mutiny which 
December 13th hold SO dear a place in the hearts of all Englishmen. 

Leaving the Circuit House they drove to the 
Flagstaff Tower, which was one of the four great posts on the 
Ridge during the siege, and was held by a strong infantry picquet. 
Next to Hindu Rao’s House — the centre of the hardest fighting of those 
heroic days. The enemy knew that this building, once the residence 
of a Mahratla nobleman, was the key to the British position, and made 
desperate attempts to capture it, but all endeavours to dislodge Major Reed 
and his gallant Gurkhas were made in vain. Thence the Royal route lay to 
the Mutiny memorial, near which the besiegers had the hea\y gun position 
known as the “ Right Battery,” twelve hundred yards from the city wall. 
The memorial is the one feature of the Ridge that jars. It is so entirely out 
of harmony with the scene that one wonders how it ever came to be erected. 
From its steps, however, can be gained a view of great beauty. The broken 
ground, dotted with trees, stretches to the city walls. Within lies the great 
city, with its matchless mosques and minarets, and the graceful white dome 
of the Jumma Masjid. But the growth of the trees has been so rapid that 
the scene is fast losing the character it bore in the days of the Mutiny; the 
purple walls are half-concealed, and many of the relics of the great siege 
cannot be discovered without close search. 



Having studied the terrain 
of the siege. Their Royal High- 
nesses passed to the Mori Gate, 
and by way of the old Magazine, 
and the old church with its shot- 
torn ball, to the Kashmir Gate. 
Here the memorial to Salkeld and 
those who cleared the way for the 
attack was examined, and the 
Prince climbed the adjacent breach 
in the wall through which Num- 
ber I storming column advanced. 
The sites of the breaching batteries 
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in Ludlow Castle Gardens and the Kudsia Gardens were inspected, and 
Their Ro3'al Highnesses also paid a visit to the tomb of the heroic 
Nicholson. 

But before visiting the Mutiny memorials there were certain official 
ceremonies to be observed. In the morning His Ro^’al Highness received 
visits from the Raja of Sirmur, the Sardar of Kalsia, and the Nawabs of 
Pataudi, Loharu, and Dujana, and at noon returned the visit of the Raja of 
Sirmur. In the evening a reception was held in the grounds of the Circuit 
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House, after a small state banquet, which was attended by these Chiefs and 
many of the English gentlemen present in Delhi. 

To-day was spent by the Prince and Princess of Wales in visiting 
those tremendous monuments of past greatness with 
Docombor 14th. which the environs of Delhi teem. After breakfast they 
motored through the Delhi Gate, past the ruins of the 
old Delhis, to Humayun's tomb. Thence to the Kutab Minar, where lunch 
was served, and after lunch to the tomb of Safdar Jung and back to the 
Circuit House in the cool of the evening. With the wisdom that has 
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characierised all the arrangements in Delhi, the excursion was quite private, 
Their Royal Highnesses being accompanied only by the smallest of Staffs, 
and by those who, well versed in the history of the Imperial City, could 
acquaint them with the significance of the monuments they visited. 

Not since they arrived in India have the Prince and Princess passed, 
in a few hours, through scenes so amazingly rich in historical association, 
nor will they behold their like again in the course of their long tour. From 
the summit of the graceful minarets of the Jumma Masjid the eye looks 
down upon a panorama uhich cannot be paralleled outside Imperial Rome. 
In the distance are just discernible the perfect proportions of the Kutab 
Minar, which dwarf the insignificant iron pillar set up by the Aryan 
monarchs who founded the kingdom of Indra Prastha on land torn from 
the aboriginal peoples. Deeply graven in Sanskrit characters on the metal 
column is the proud boast of the Hindu monarchs “ As long as I stand so 
long shall the Hindu Kingdom endure.” The Kutab, set up by 
Kutab-ud-din, “The Pole Star of Religion,” the first of the Mahomedan 
invaders, is the Moslem's proud retort. Between the Masjid and the Tower 
lies that amazing tangle of ruins — fort and temple, wall and mosque, which 
rose and fell as invasion succeeded invasion, draining the land of its 
substance, until Baber, placing his foot in the stirrup of recollection and hi.s 
hands on the reins of confidence in God, marched against the hosts of 
Hindustan to found the Mughal Empire. 

And at foot, modern Delhi, the city Shah Jehan created, enriching it 
with the noble Fort enclosing (he Uiwan-i-am and Diwan-i-khas, nncl the 
Masjid, gmndestof Mahomedan fanes, from wJiosc slender minarets the call 
to prayer still goes forth, crowding the courtyard with white-robed figures 
bent tn devotion. The Delhi which, like a vampire, sucked the life-blood 
from the older cities to its own nurture. The Delhi which witnessed the 
first agonies of the Mutiny, the heroism of the small hand of bia%c men who 
countered it, bringing down the last frail remnants of Mughal sosereigmi- 
in its collapse. The Delhi, too, revealed in the expanse of fiat-roofed liouse.s, 
the streets pulsating with vlt.ality amid the smoke of a dozen tall stacks, which 
is bursting into new life. For is not (his the greatest wonder of all, that 
through sack and storm, the loss of the court fa>oiir which was once the 
breath of its life, the rise of great cities and .scats of go\crnment elsewhere, 
modern Delhi is, by sheer virtue of its incomparable position, growing into a 
potent commercial and industrial capital? Whilst other cities like Amritsar 
and Cawnpore may increase with it, nothing c-m rob l.'ielhi of its birfbrigJn 
as the mother city of Northern India. 
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Through scenes vibrating’ with these recollections, Their Royal 
Highnesses drove through the Delhi Gate, over the shady road strewn with 
the relics of a mighty past, to Humayun’s tomb. They paused on the 
way to note one of the two stone pillars of Asoka, the Purana Kila, with its 
lofty south gate, the mosque of Sher Shah, and Sher Mandal. Humayun’s 
tomb itself crystallises two of the greatest names in Indian history. For 
Humayun was so beloved of his father, Baber, that he cheerfully offered his 
life for that of his son. When Humayun was apparently sick unto death, 
the stern old warrior king three times walked round the dying prince, a 
solemnity similar to that used in sacrifices, and prayed God to accept him as 
a substitute. The tomb was erected by Humayun’s son, Akbar, the greatest 
of Mughal sovereigns, and in simplicity and chastity of design typifies the 
highest qualities of Mahomedan art. An octagonal mass of white marble 
and soft red sandstone, rising from a lofty platform crowned with a perfect 
Persian dome, and cunningly varied with cupolas, it is a monument entirely 
worthy of the builder. Through all these years it has preserved an amazing 
freshness. The walled enclosure is in spotless order, the paths are smooth, 
the shallow ponds, of the fashion. of the Taj Mahal, are filled with water, 
and the trim hedges are a vivid green. Save for the erosion of the stone 
here and there, it might be the creation of a few years since Instead of the 
heritage of centuries. Here was enacted the final scene in the tragedy of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, when the frail old monarch, called from his 
obscurity by the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, delivered his sword to 
the strenuous Hudson, and went forth to die in exile in Burma. From the 
tomb Their Royal Highnesses passed to the shrine of Sheik Nlzam-ud- 
din Aulia, one of the three places of Mahomedan reverence in India, and 
were much interested in seeing men and boys dive into the tank which goes 
by the name of “The Heart-alluring Spring." The Princess specially 
admired the tomb of Jahanara Begum, the daughter of Shah Jelian, who 
shared his captivity. Grass w'as planted over her tomb, with the inscrlp- 

. «• Let green grass only conceal my grave; grass is the best covering 

of the grave of the meek.” 

From the tomb a broad, shady, well metalled road led to the Kutab 
Minar where lunch was served in the little bungalow which is hall-marked 
with the utilitarian ugliness of the Public Works Dcp.irtment. Wo have done 
imicli to beautify Indian scenery by the .txenucs of stately nrborescence wliicli 
shade the principal roads, much to disfigure it by the utter tastclcssness 
of most of our Government buildings. On judgment, to which side will the 
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balance incline? The wonderful freshness which dislinguishes llumayuns 
tomb is even more marked in tlte Kutnb Mtnnr. Tlie mosque, uliich once 
stood at its foot, is now a mere heap of ruins. With difficulty c.in 
be traced the outlines of the buildings, uhich in their prime had no 
equal for beauty or extent. But the Kutab, that exquisite shaft of sandstone, 
red and purple and orange, rising nearU two hundred and fifty feet into the 
clear blue Indian sky, is as benmirul as on the day of its completion more 
than six centuries ago. Its impressiveness, coming from perfection of 
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proportion and grace of outline, will 
endure as long as it vteatliers the 
c.arthquakc shocks which more than 
once have shaken its very found- 
ations. Their Royal Highnesses 
climbed the three hundred and ninet}’- 
seven steps to the top of the tower, 
but tbe superb view of the country, 
which can be obtained herefrom on 
clear days, was spoiled by the haze. 

'Fhe Kutab Minar illustrates 
the beginning of the Moslem archi- 
tecture uhich has cnrielied India with 
so many priceless monuments ; 
Muma>iin’s tomb porirn)s that art 
ill its simplest and most dignified 
form; the tomb of Safdar Jung — 
“The Piercer of Baltic Ranks” — 
marks its decline. For here Their 
Royal Highnesses saw tlic same 
spacious courtyard, laid out with 
shallow ponds now quite dry, the 
same smooth walls, and the same 


.fashion of plinth, dome .and minaret. But the grace and simplicity of 
Humayun's tomb liavc departed, the minarets arc spoiled by over cln!>ora- 


tion, the crispness and patient labour of the earlier workers have gone. By 
way of compensation, the last part of the excursion was made in the full 
glory of the declining d.ay, when all things in India are beautiful, and wlien 
.against the splendid amber .and emerald of these winter skies the noble 
creations of tlic Muslim builders arc revealed in tlicir full perfection. Truly 
the only time to see the Imperial City is when the sun has passed tlie 
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meridian, and the land is wrapped in the subtle softness which foreshado^^s 
the departure of day. 

To-day, the last day of Their Royal Highnesses’ stay in Delhi, was 
spent in the quiet, profitable fashion that has character- 
December 15th. ised the whole of the visit. This morning the Prince rode, 
and Her Royal Highness motored, to the amphitheatre 



The Tfpmb of SoMor Joog. 

where His Majesty the King-Emperor was proclaimed at the great Dtjrbar. 
Tlicre thev were able to reconstruct the principal features of tliat historic 
pageant. In the afternoon Lady Rnaz was “At Home” at a charming 
party in the grounds of the Circuit House. All Delhi, with the Chiefs who 
are now staying here in order to pay their duty, was present, and Their Royal 
Highnesses entered into close con\crsation with many of the guests. 


A VISIT RICH IN MEMORIES. 
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Leaving^ the Circuit House at half past nine o’clock, ihej' drove througli 
roads and streets, brilliantly illuminated, to the station, uhence they 
departed for Agra. 

The recollection of the visit to Delhi will surely live in the memories 
of Their Royal Highnesses as one of the most pleasant and fruitful in their 
tour. Both the Prince and Princess of Wales are ardent sightseers in the 

best sense of the term. They 
have a knowledge of the great 
events of Indian History 
which would put matiy old 
residents in the country to the 
blush, and an insatiable desire 
to learn everything India can 
teach them. In Delhi they 
have had spread before them 
the richest store of historical 
relics that c.xists outside the 
ancient capital of the Roman 
Empire, and they \tcrc dill, 
gent searchers amongst its 
treasures. They have visited 
all the scenes in the epic siege 
of Delhi — the Ridge, witli its 
precious associations, the 
sites of the batteries which 
prepared the way for that 
most audacious .issault, the 
breaches and gates through 
which the tiny columns ad- 
vanced against the overwhelming numbers of the mutineers, the spot where 
John Nicholson, the Titan of the Mutiny heroes, fell, and the modest monu- 
ment which covers his remains. They have seen those noble monuments of 
the splendour of the Mughal Court — the Fort, with the Diwan-Uam and the 
Dlw'an-i-khas, and the noblest of them all, the Jumma Masjid. They have 
seen those tow’ering memorials of the old Delhis w'hich make the road to the 
Kutab Minar the Appian Way of the East, and which in their decay are 
eloquent tributes to the magnificence and creative taste of the Mahomedan 
sovereigns. 



Hindu Colonnade at the Kutab Mia: 
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All this they have done under ideal conditions, 
without fuss or ceremony, but with just the expert 
assistance of those knowing all the Delhis and loving 
their grandeur. The w'eather has been at its best, 
unusually bright and mild for this season of the year 
whilst not until to-day was there a taste of those high 
winds and clouds of biting dust which occasionally 
make life in Northern India a burden. With all these 
activities, Their Royal Highnesses have not been 
unmindful of their Royal and social obligations- They have met the Chiefs 
of the Delhi Division in formal visit, in reception durbar, and to-day at Lady 
Rivaz’s garden party, and they have also met all actively engaged in work in 
Delhi, in whatsoever capacity. 




CHAPTER XVI. 


In Akbar's Capital. 


The Cjty ot the Taj — A Characteristic Reception— .Vcra's Links with the Rovai. 
House — A Visit to Sikavdra— The Tomd of It'iad-ud-Dowlah — Impressions 
oi- THE Taj— Pleasant Hours i\ the Port— Art and Sjioke — Memorial to 
Queen N'ictoria— I'atehpur Sikri : “The Citv of \'ictorv” — An Imprpssink 
Monujie.vt of Mughal Poxaer and Taste— Memoriaus of Akbvr’s Reign— Tiir 
Man Himself in Stone. 

Acra, December i“tk. 

I inexitable that there should be a certain uniformity in the recep- 
tions accorded to the Prince and Princess of Wales when they 
visit great centres of population in the course of their tour. 
Yet, at eacli of these centres there is some special characteristic, 
some determining feature, which differentiates it from those 
which have gone before. Certainlx at Agra the scene which met 
the Prince and Princess, when they emerged from the station, 
was like nothing they have jet seen in India. Dominattngthe 
whole situation were the majestic red sandstone walls and the 
superb bastions of Akbar’s Fort. In a serried line extending 
almost from the base of the walls, on both sides of the road 
leading towards the Jumna and on the raihxay bridge, were 
gathered thousands and thousands of the people of the city, whilst amongst 
the battlements themselves were grouped a few score British linesmen in 
scarlet, who lent the final touch of colour to the spectacle. It is a subject of 
never-failing interest to watch the attitude of the crowd as the Royal cortege 
passes. There they remain for hours, squatting on their heels, or standing 
quietly in unbroken rows, waiting for the arrival of the Emperor’s son with 
the patience which belongs only to the oriental. The booming of the guns 
announces the arrival of the Royal train. A brief pause, and the appearance 
of the Mounted Police indicates the approach of the Royal carriage. 
Instantly a ripple of movement plays over the turbanned heads, as they are 
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craned forward in eager expectation, and the chatter of voices is hushed, a 
thousand hands are raised in reverential salaams, whilst others arc so intent 
on studying the Prince and Princess that they iorgetto salaata. As soon as 
the cortege has passed at a slow trot, the waiting lines break and surge over 
the road, peopling it with a throng as dense as that which blackens the city 
at the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

In a station carpeted with beautifully worked rugs, Their Royal 
Highnesses received the dutiful address of the Agra Municipality. In this 
reference was made to three events which specially linked the city with 
the Royal family — the circumstances that the people were able to pay their 
addresses to His Majesty the King-Emperor, on his tour, to Her late Majesty, 
on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ marriage, and now to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. “ It is a privilege,” said His Royal Highness in his 
reply, “to any one, whether from the West or from the East, to approach your 
beautiful and historical city. We look forward with keen interest to seeing 
its artistic and architectural beauties, of which you are so justly proud j and 
I am quite certain that, during our visit, we shall gain impressions of Agra 
that will never fade from our minds.” 

Their Royal Highnesses made their first close acquaintance with 
the architectural glories of Agra in the afternoon, when they visited Sikandra 
and Akbar's Tomb, in the beautiful grounds adjoining which the members 
of the Agra Club were “ At Home.” At first it looked as if this e.xcursion 
would be made under conditions the reverse of pleasant. In the forenoon a 
strong wind sprang up, raising clouds of dust which made driving disagree- 
able. Alccrwacds the wind fell and at Sikandra the Prince and Princess 
enjoyed the full splendour of a Northern India December evening. The 
beautiful monument that Jehangier raised to his father, the greatest of the 
Mughals, has benefited greatly from the informed zeal for the preservation 
of its architectural treasures which now animates the Government of India. 
The minarets of the main gates have been restored, and portions of the 
coloured work in the arches of the second of the four tiers of the tomb 
replaced, so that it is possible to form an idea of the appearance of the 
building when these hues had not faded. 

In driving home, the long route through the town, and under the 
shadow of the Fort, was purposely taken, so that Their Royal Highnesses 
might view the illuminations. These commenced with torches flaming 
smokily in the dusk near Sikandra, and then developed, as the city was 
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reached, into continuous lines of dancing flame. They culminated in thin 
streaks of fire on the grand walls of the Fort, and ripples of flickering light 
by the river ghats. In stands draped with red cloth, hung with chandeliers 
and ablaze with light, sat the city worthies, with their sons and small 
daughters, their uncles and their tribes of relations clustered round them, 
hugely enjoying the festival, whilst the whole population was in the 
streets below. 

Sunday was the day of rest, and in the morning Tiieir Royal High- 
nesses attended Divine Service at the Cantonment Church, where an 
impressive and apposite sermon was preached by the Bishop of LiicUnow. 
In the afternoon they drove quietly across the bridge of boats to the tomb 
of Itmad-ud-Dowlah, on the opposite bank of the river. This, though not 
the most famous, is one of the most characteristic monuments of Agra. Built 
by Nur Mahal, the favourite wife of Jehangier, as a mau.soleum for her 
father, the Lord High Treasurer— the officer who, as his Imperial master 
well knew, possessed an itching palm— it is graceful and refined rather than 
impressive. But these were the principal attributes of the Treasurer himself. 
The great gateway, through the complexity of the ornamentation, produces 
a somewhat unrestful effect, but the marble screens and filigree work are 
only surpassed by those in the Taj Mahal. 

From the tomb of Itmad-ud-DowIah the Prince and Princess drove 
to the Taj Mahal, and spent the remainder of the afternoon appreciating its 
exquisite beauties in the softened light of the declining da}’. But this uas 
not their first visit to “The Dream in Marble.” Last night they left the 
Circuit House almost unobserved, and watched the moon rise over the river 
until it bathed the exquisite fabric in silvery light, transmuting the solid 
marble into an ethereal shrine of diaphanous opal. Is there any other build- 
ing in the world that has so absorbed the literateur and the painter ? And 
withal, neither brush nor pen has trasmitted its loveliness. It is far beyond 
the reach of either. The supreme creation of the artist in stone, the perfect 
material expression of man’s love for woman — “the proud passion of an 
Emperor’s love, wrought into living stone” — it stands irreproducible as the 
yearning which gave it birth. 

But at least a word ©fg^atitude maybe offered to those who have made 
the surroundings of the Taj Mahal entirely worthy. Any one who visited 
Agra some years ago will remember the squalid village, the ugly ravines, 
and the generally poverty-stricken scenes through which he had to drive' to 



grace in that in some other ways wc have cmei^cd from the artistic barren- 
ness of the past generation. When His Majesty the Iving-Emperor \iMtcil 
A?ra they could think of no better uay to entertain !jim than to place search- 
lights in the minarets oftlic Taj Mahal, and crude flares by the still waters 
of the canals. 

This morning was occupied by the Prince and Princess in studying 
the architectural treasures enclosed in the red sandstone 
December IBth. ualls of the Fort, %\hich is such a conspicuous feature in 
the landscape of Agra. Entering through the massi\c 
Dellii Gate, they spent nearly’ two hours examining the principal 
memorials of the most magnificent of the Muglial Emperors—thc Te.-irl 
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Mosque, in its exquisitely severe simplicity, still considered desecrate, 
because it was used as a hospital during the Mutiny ; the Diwan-i-am, 
which has sufTerod as much as any other building in India from unskilful 
renovations ; the Saman Burj ; the gem of the fabrics within the Tort— the 
Jasnunc Tower; and finally the irregular pile which goes by «he name of 
Jehaugier’s Palace, and which, with its strongly marked Hindu charac- 
teristics, is reminiscent of much of Akbar’s work at Fatchpur Sikri. 

From the Jasmine Tower, Their Royal Higluicsscs were able to 
enjoy the grand view which it commands — the 'r.aj Mahal, its graces half 
concealed by the red sandstone mosque, the beautiful gardens, the Jumna, 
its waters shrunk to a liny rivulet, meandering through a bed of yellowish 
grey, and the unbroken, tree-dotted plain. They were able to view, too, 
a spectacle none can regard without serious misgivings — the foul, black, 
oily smoke belching from half a dozen factory chimneys. One of the 
most vivid impressions left on re-visiting tlic architectural hoards of Delhi 
and Agra is the sense of their amazing freshness after centuries of exposure 
to the elements. They have retained that freshness because the elements 
in Northern India arc kindly, but with the spread of manufacturing enter- 
prise a new constituent is being introduced into the atmosphere. What 
will be the cfToct of the clouds of inky smoke one sees at Delhi and 
Agra on the spotless marble and warm sandstone ? True, these factories 
are on the outskirts of the cities, but it is impossible to witness without 
apprehension the smoke-laden clouds bearing down on the '1 nj Mahal and 
the Jumnia Masjicl. A w'isc Government has created a spcciiil department 
and spent liberally to conserve its precious heritage. But of what avail 
these pains, if for the sake of petty economy the atmosphere of Delhi 
and Agra is vitiated with factory filth? 

The principal event of the Agra visit was in the afternoon, when His 
Royal Highness unveiled the statue of Her late Majesty the Queen, whicli 
has been erected in memory of her splendid reign. The veneration inspired 
by Queen Victoria in the Provinces which had special reason to value the 
gracious terms of her proclamation, w’As so deep that in the pro\ ince of Agra 
alone the sum of six and a quarter lakhs of rupees was collected. In 
all districts where the subscriptions amounted to twenty-five thousand rupees, 
seventy-five per cent, of the local donations were refunded for the erection of 
local memorials, and the remainder of the fund was allocated to tlic raising 
of provincial memorials at Agra and Allahabad. In tliis way twelve district 
monuments were erected, and at Allahabad a seated figure of Her Majesty, 
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in marble, under a Gothic canopy of grey limestone. The Agra statue 
represents Her Majesty standing. It is of bronze, raised on a lofty 
pedestal, and flanked by allegorical figures of Truth and Justice, with 
a bronze panel descriptive of Empire at the back. Round the base of the 
support is a marble reservoir, fed from bronze shells projecting from the 
pedestal. 

The site of the memorial is extremely fine. It stands on the summit 
of a grassy knoll, the highest point in the vicinity of the city. Thence 
the bronze figure looks towards the salient of the red-walled Port. Behind 
is the Taj Mahal. At the foot the city lies stretched out in all its 
picturesque confusion. The unveiling ceremony was simple and reverent. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Knox, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
read the address whose note is indicated in these two paragraphs : — 

“Such is the love, such the reverence, which the present generation 
feel for the memory of the late Queen Victoria, first Empress of India, that 
this love and this reverence will long survive any memorial, be it of 
bronze or be it of marble, which can be erected as a token of their existence. 
It is not therefore mainly with the object of perpetuating the memory of 
our late great and noble Queen that this and other statues in this province 
have been erected. 


“ The thought that inspires this memorial is rather the simple 
desire to bear witness to the wondrous power which Her late Most Gracious 
Majesty held over the hearts of all her subjects in this land. Whatever 
their race, whatever their creed, 
all have united in one joint memo- 
rial to emphasize the confidence 
felt that in Her Majesty's eyes all 
were equally precious. And next, 
through it to proclaim in silent 
and reverent unison of one and all, 
the farewell tribute, the farewell 
blessing — ‘She wrought her 

people lasting good.’ " 

“ No words of mine,” said 
the Prince, “are needed to tell 
you that my revered grandmother 
loved the Indian people, and that 
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she bequeathed to my dear father and to me her regard for India. I unveil 
this statue not only as a memorial of the first Queen-Empress, but also 
as a memorial of the fact that India knows how to be grateful for her 
love.” 


Few people in England, and perhaps not many in India, realise the 
place Queen Victoria held in the minds of her Indian subjects. How she 
was, and her memory is, to them, not only the embodiment of these regal 
virtues — truth, and justice, and integrity, — but the impersonation of that 
sympathy which finds so ready a response in the Indian heart. Hence the 
wisdom exhibited in these Provinces of making all memories of her reign 
personal, so that the 
community may have 
ever in their midst the 
likeness of the Sover- 
eign so deeply beloved 
by them as the wise, 
far-seeing Empress 
and the noble, sym- 
pathetic woman. 

In the evening, 
a reception was given 
by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Sir James La 
Touche, and Lady La Touche, at the Circuit House. 

To-day was spent by Their Royal Highnesses in visiting Fatehpur 
Sikri — “ The City of Victory” — the great town built by 
December 19th. Akbar in an outburst of pious devotion for the birth of 
an heir, occupied for a few years, and then given back 
to the beasts and the birds who held dominion over the plain imtil the 
Emperor disturbed their rule. Starting early from the Circuit House, Their 
Royal Highnesses motored over the broad and well shaded road which links 
Fatehpur Sikri with its successful rival, Agra. After some time had been 
spent in viewing the principal buildings, lunch was ser\ed in tlie Daftar 
KUana. Then the tour of the abandoned to>vn was completed, and in the 
pleasant coolness of the afternoon the Royal party returned to Agra. 
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Surely Fatehpur Sikri is the most impressive monument of the power 
and majesty and taste of the Mughal Court ! Shah Jehan built more 
lavishly, more artistically, and more perfectly ; but none other raised a 
magnificent city in the jungle, stamped it indelibly with the impress of his 
own great soul, and before the last stone was laid, left it to the bat and the 
panther and moved his Court elsewhere. To stand on the “ Gate of 
Victory” and gaze over the six miles of crenellated wall, the dry bed of the 
artificial lake which once laved the fourth side of the city, the riot of 
mosque, temple, palace and tomb, almost as perfect as the day they were 
forsaken, is to gain a far truer insight into this magnificence of the Mughal 
power than can be induced by the contemplation of the Taj Mahal, the Fort 
at Agra, or even Imperial Delhi. For none but a Titan amongst his 
contemporaries could have raised this splendid monument to his pouer and 
imagination, peopled it with the statesmen, philosophers, priests, artists, 
and beautiful women who flocked to his Court, and in the full zenith of his 
fame, whilst his craftsmen were yet busy in the building, discard it like a 
costly toy, and, in obedience to a whim or a sentiment, draw away and 
forget it as if it never existed. 

This is how the story runs. Three and a half centuries ago, returning 
from one of his campaigns, Akbar halted at Sikri. Oppressed by the death 
of his twin children by Mariam Zamani, his Rajput wife, he approached 
Sheikh Salim Chishti, an ascetic who dwelt in an adjoining cave, and 
sought his counsel on the subject of an heir. Chishti advised him to come to 
Sikri and nine months later Mariam gave birth, in the cave of the Saint, to 
a son called after the ascetic Salim, and known to history as Jehangier. In 
his gratitude, Akbar built the city of Sikri, afterwards called Fatehpur, or 
Victory, after the conquest of Gujarat. There he raised the Buland 
Darwaza the noblest portal in India, whose majestic proportions are visible 
for miles around, to celebrate the conquest of the Sesoclia capital of Chitor, 
the Jumma Masjid, the purest and most elevated of Maliomedan fanes, the 
Diwan-i-khas, concerning whose exact use archeologists still dispute, his 
own modest apartments, and the palaces which are as perfect as the day he 
left them • and dug the lake which broke the aridity of the plain. Why, in the 
plenitude of its glory, was the new city so completely cast aside that in a 
few years the wild beasts m.ade it dangerous of approach ? One story is 
that it was unhealthy, another that the w’ater-supply was deficient, a third 
that Chishti, annoyed by the bustle of the city’s life, said he or the Emperor 
must go— and the Emperor went. It could have been no \ery acti^c cause 
that did not find exact record in the full history of his reign. 
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But whilst the vivid desertion of Fatcltpur Sikri affronts by the 
audacity and wastefulness of its abandonment, the city fascinates by the 
completeness with which the characteristics of the founder are wrought into 
the fabric. Without other guide, his brief capital affords an index both to 
the cast of his mind and the main purpose of his life. Akbar’s strong, virile, 
masculine being sought a fitting medium in the rugged red sandstone of tlie 
vicinity, and marble was but sp.aringly employed in works. His noble 
soul found its best expression in dignity and breadth rather than in subtle 
perfection of detail, and only in the adornment of the feminine apartments 
was the decorative skill of his Hindu architects allowed to run riot. The 



Buland Darwaza, or “ Gate of Victory”, bespeaks the soldier. Simple almost 
to the point of bareness, this splendid portal, standing on the point of the 
ridge over which the Court buildings are scattered, impresses by the sheer 
majesty of its proportions, and for miles around it was a visible sign of the 
power of Akbar’s sword. Thejumma Masjid reveals the deep religious 
mind. In the reserve and dignity of its decorations it is unsurpassed, and the 
cloisters of the great square are true haunts of peace, l lie marked Hindu 
feeling in Jodbhai’s Palace, Mariam’s House, and Birbal’s House, betrays 
the catholicity of his artistic instincts and his love for the solid and enduring. 
The variety of ornamentation in the Turkish Sultana’s House and other 
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of the women’s apartments, discloses the lighter side of his esthetic tastes. 
Then this grouping of Hindu, Jain, and Saracenic styles in his new city, 
all of which are embodied in the quaint five-storied pavilion knonn as the 
Panch Mahal, evidences the liberality of mind and broadness of vision which 
distinguished Akbar from all his contemporaries. Fatehpur SikrI is the man 
himself in stone. 

The most absorbing memorials of Akbar’s life and reign that Fatehpur 
Sikri enshrines are the monuments to his wide religious tolerance in an age 
of bigotry. The Jumma Masjid is the declaration of his early Mahomedan 
belief, but in the pulpit he stood to pronounce the new all-embracing faith, 

which, dispensing with a priest- 
hood, recognised only one God, 
the Maker of the Universe, and 
Akbar as God’s vicegerent on 
earth. Near the Diwan-i-khas is 
the “Yogi’s ” seat of one of the 
Hindu fakirs who enjoyed his 
favour. The hospitalis the model 
of that set up by the Jesuit 
Fathers, uho ^\ere also permitted 
to erect a cluircli and instruct the 
Emperor In the principles of the 
Christian religion. On one of the 
portals of the Bulancl Darwaza is 
written in Arabic: “Said Jesus, on 
whom be peace : ‘ The world is 
a bridge, passo\er it, but build no house there'. " In the Ibadat Khana the 
learned men of all religions assembled for discussion. Akbar's new state 
faith died with him, as it was bound to do; but never sought man more dili- 
gently for the truth. It was no real failure to have aimed so high. 

With all its strength and freshness, which make Fatehpur Sikri not 
a ruined citv, not a city of desolation, but just an ab.nndoncd city, which 
vesterdav might have ptdsatcd with warm life, there arc those hum.m links 
which preserve it from hardness. In tliecxquisite marble lace work of Sheikh 
Chishti’b tomb arc the little coloured threads of hope tied by tlie women who 
stifTcr from childlessness — the greatest curse in the East. On the g.atcs 
of Buland Darwaza arc the horse-shoes, nailed as votive ofTerings by those 
whose steeds are sick. Sir I’ratab Singh says that in the palmy days of R.njpiit 
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chivniry, if the enemy’s gatts could be neither blown nor beaten in, a band of 
chosen horsemen, blindfolding their steeds, would gallop madly at the wooden 
barrier, dashing themselves to pulp, but carrying all before them. In the 
modest house near the Masjid lived Abdul Faz, who, coming to Court as a 
minstrel, compiled the classical Ain-i-Akbari which records in detail the events 
of Akbar's reign. The gentle-mannered guide who pilots you through the 
mazes of the city is a lineal descendant of the great Sheikh Chishtr, in whose 
honour Akbar raised Fatehpur Sikri, at whose behest he is said to have quitted 
it. Having been ridiculously overpaid he importunes you for another rupee, 
and haggles over the value of cheap photographs ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


n tnabratta State. 


An Imperial Welcome — Procession of corceousi.\ -caparisoned Elephants — A 
Typical Mahratta City — The Dread Mahratta Horse — Eastern Pomp and 
Civic Reform — Review of tub State Troops— A Quaint Sham Fight — The 
State Banquet: Scindia’s stout Pledge of Lovalty— A Day in the Jungle — 
Exciting Experiences — Christmas in Camp — The Princess’ Fete — A Fine 
Tiger bagged — Memories of Gaa’alior. 

Gavalior, December 20//i. 

was reserved for His Highness the Maharaj’a Scindia of 
Gwalior to Yvelcome the Prince and Princess of Wales, in 
the truest Indian fashion, by a great state procession on 
elephants. The elephant is the real Imperial beast. The 
four-horsed carriage which has hitherto done duty on the 
tour is a recent importation by comparison, and the em- 
ployment of elephants on a large scale for the entry into 
this Mahratta city invested the ceremony with a far more 
distinctive Indian character than any which have gone before. At Udaipur 
the feudatories AY-cre more interesting, because they lined the route in the torn 
costumes and battered armour of centuries ago. At Jaipur the assemblage 
of retainers more accurately depicted India in the early days of villainous 
saltpetre. But the march of goigcoiisly-caparisoned elephants through 
Gwalior was the real Imperial India. It yyas instinct with the spirit of the 
East, and yielded a series of the most oriental pictures Their Royal High- 
nesses have yet seen. 

A noble sight it was to see thirty-six of these regal brutes, in all 
the pomp and circumstance of eastern state, arrayed m readiness for tlie 
Royal visitors. Those for the Prince and Princess Y\crc gigantic animals, 
painted from head to foot a slatey' grey, with the Prince of Wales' featliers 
on their foreheads, the historic motto “ Ich Dicn ” beneath, and a riot of 
fanciful ornamentation in green and \crmilion round eyes .md cars. Their 
hoYvdalis YY ere of carven wood sheathed in beaten gold ; trappings of crimson 
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clalh, heavily broidered with Scindia’s arms, almost swept the ground. In 
their ears were huge earrings of gold, their massive frontals were sheathed 
with gold mail and screened with shields of rhinoceros hide, whilst solid 
silver chains ringed their huge ankles. The mahouts bore fly-whisks of 
peacock feathers, fixed in sockets of gold studded with gems, and urged 
on their unwieldy chargers with goads of solid gold ; whilst from the trap- 
pings hung silver-gilt bells, which tinkled melodiously as the brutes moved 
restlessly from side to side. Except that silver was substituted for gold, 
the accoutrements of the elephants for the Staff were scarcely less magni- 
ficent. Here the decorative fancj* of the mahouts was given freer play. 
A favourite device was of twin tigers, the tails beginning jointly down the 
trunk and bifurcating into two vividly yellow tigers, one round each eye 
of the elephant. The eye of the tiger corresponded with that of the 
elephant, and when the beast winked, it looked for all the world as if the 
tiger were alive. Beyond, again, on a score of the elephants just as bril- 
liantly painted and with sweeping cloths of crimson and orange, were the 
principal Sirdars of the State. 

Escorted by smart Imperial Service Lancers in blue and white, and 
footihen in ochre and claret liveries, Her Highness the Maharani and 
her mother drove to the station and passed into the purdah enclosure. A 
little later came His Highness, an intensely alert and active figure in a pink 
surtout, embroidered with gold and crossed with the ribbon of the Victorian 
Order, and wearing the characteristically cocked Mahratta turban. His 
only ornament was a necklace of pearls of priceless value. As the train 
steamed in the Prince and Princess were received by the Maharaja, whilst 
the guns from the fine old fort, which crowns the hill rising like a gigantic 
battleship from the yelloir pfaw, roared out a Royal s,ilute. Jn the grace/u] 
pavilion of delicate shades of pink, yellow, and green, were gathered 
the Maharaja’s guests, including General Sir Archibald Hunter, but no 
figure was more conspicuous than that of sprightly little Sitolln, as the 
senior Sirdar of the Slate, booted and spurred, and in the smart uniform 
of the Gwalior Cadet Corps. The guard-of-honour, in dark rifle green 
and forage cap of the fashion of the Gurkha regiments, was inspected, 
and Their Royal Highnesses mounted the Royal elephants by a flight of 
easy steps. 

The scenes in the streets of this typical Mahratta city, though like 
many witnessed in Jaipur and Udaipur, had their own peculiar character. 
There were the matchlock-men wilheovered guns, who guard the Maliaraja’s 
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sleep, the camelry with wooden swivel blunderbusses, the spearmen, the 
circus horses with nodding plumes and garters of green and silver, 
Imperial Service Lancers in neat uniforms, Imperial Service Infantry 
in riflemen’s green, and Household Troops with obsolete rifles. All this 
we have seen before on many occasions, but not the wiry swordsmen on 
tough countrybreds, who stood silently in the second line. For these 
were the descendants of the dread Mahratta Horse, who wore down the 
Mughal power and scourged India from Satara to Delhi and from Bombay 
to the Bay of Bengal. Bassetn, with its ruined walls, Calcutta with its 
Mahratta ditch, Delhi with its story of a captive sovereign, Rajputana 
with its shorn districts, and the Central Provinces with their towers of refuge, 
bear witness to the widespread power of these irregular cavalry in their 
palmy days — these “ Deccani Rats,” in the phrase of John Jacob, who 
drilled them into stout frontier soldiery. Besides these survivals of a 
great fighting force, there was a distinctiveness m the decorations and the 
crowd. Failing.flowers, tlie roadside burst into trees with paper palm-shaped 
leaves and brilliant blossoms, and myriads of flags. The people clustered 
most thickly on the prow of the rock fort and the streets near the palace. 
As they were garbed for the most part in white, with gorgeous headgear, 
the play of light on the brilliant turbans was delightful. 

Through scenes tluis recalling the wild Mahratta days the procession 
moved onwards to the palace at a walk. The spectacle as it passed under 
the gateway was extraordinarily picturesque. The State Lancers w iih 
dancing lance pennons lined the road, and the women crowding on the flat 
house-tops splashed the background with colour. Down this guarded way 
esme the csttteis with their iofty snishiitg {notion^ moartte^ s^ror^smetXy 
with their war-horns w’ailing and tom-toms beating erratically, more swords- 
men in quilted doublets of purple .and orange pantaloons, cavalry with 
squealing fifes, and footmen bearing the heraldic emblems of the State. 
Now the road w’as alive with showy chargers caparisoned in red and gold and 
silver, with bells on tlicir backs and garters round their knees. These 
passed, and it was crowded with porters carr3'ing gilded palanquins. Follow- 
ing the mounted band that played “God bless the Prince of Wales,” were 
the State Lancers with fluttering pennons and gleaming lance points, and 
they in turn gave w’a)’ to a powerfully-horsed battery in column of route. 

Again the scene changed, and one stepped back a century in behold- 
ing a swarm of spearmen carrying enormous weapons and accompanied by 
raucous music, and then to the present again, when another mounted band 
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played up the Cadet Corps. The Maharaja maintains, amongst other 

educational institutions, two colleges for the sons of his Sirdars, one 

to fit them for civil employ and the other to equip them for duty with the 
Imperial Service Troops. Both joined in furnishing this part of the escort, 
and uncommonly smart they looked, too, in uniforms of blue and white, 
well-mounted and sitting like soldiers. All this ^vas but the prelude to the 
great feature of the day — the elephant procession. Round the bend in the 
road came the head of the column, two abreast, — His Royal Highness riding 
with the Maharaja, and the Princess of Wales with Major Daly, the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India. When the road was blocked with 
these monstrous beasts, shuffling along with their peculiar gait, their gay 
trappings glistening in the strong sunlight, it was indeed a vivid blaze of 
colour, and as they passed under the gateway the melodious notes of their 
silver bells pleasantly smote the ear. Through the gardens wound Their Royal 
Highnesses and their retinue, round the great courtyard of the palace, and so 
to the main entrance, where all dismounted. The Prince and Princess 
were so struck with their e.xperience that they came to the front of the palace 
to see the painted monsters led away. 

The palace at Gwalior is a huge, modern pile, in the Italian fashion, 
and washed the whitest of whites. But the hall, nhere the durbar was held 
soon after Their Royal Highnesses’ arrival, is a more restful apartment, 
decorated in cream and gold, with some of the largest glass chandeliers ever 
made. The ceremony was quite unique in its way, combining a durbar 
with the foimal and return visits, and was watched with keen appreciation by 
the Princess from the library. Having been received uith all ceremony 
and conducted to the chair of 'tate. His Royal Highness entered into close 
conversation with Sclndia. '1 he Maharaja personally presented his twelve 
leading Sirdars, commencing with little Sitolin— men in whom the Mahraita 
characteristics were very strongly marked. Then entered a solemn body 
of perfectly-drilled retainers who bore trays with the vessels containing atlur 
and pan and gold-braldcd garlands, and the ceremonial ornaments and 
weapons to be presented to His Royal Highness, and laid them on the ground. 
The presents comprised beautifully embroidered cloths of every kind, the 
ornaments were studded with diamonds, and the weapons included everyihing 
from a bow and arrow to muzzIc-loading gun. Outside were arrayed the 
ceremonial gifts of animals, five elephants and six horses. The Maliaraja 
gave oZ/ur and to His Royal Highness, and put a handsome garland 
round his neck. The Prince garlanded the Maharaja in return, the gifts— 
for no gifts were accepted — were removed and the Prince left. 
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The rapidity with which the scenes change in an Indian Native State 
taxes even the most mercurial imagination. The morning was passed in an 
environment recalling the days of Akbar and Shah Jehan. The setting of 
the Royal entrance to Gwalior might have been taken from the pages of Sir 
Ralph Fitch’s diary of the mission to the court of the Great Mughal with 
letters from Queen Elizabeth ; that of the afternoon, when the Prince and 
Princess opened the new town market and inaugurated an electric light 
supply, evoked recollections of the A\ork of the English county councils. 
Tins morning the Maharaja was the oriental potentate of hisioiy and of 
romance, seated in a gold-slienthed liowdah on a regal elephant, robed 
in shimmering silks and wearing pearls the size of the traditional pigeon's egg ; 
this afternoon, as he headed the procession of municipal councillors in the 
capacit}’ of president of the corporation, he was the embodiment of western 
civic activity. Yet one grows so used to these contrasts In India, and so 
subtly have these peculiarly English Institutions been grafted on the age-worn 
Asian stock, that they never induce a sense of incongruity. Thedri\e back 
to the palace was through streets softly illuminated with open oil lamps and 
crowded with as dense and as pleased throngs of people as any which ha^e 
met Their Royal Highnesses in this eventful progress. But the most efTecti\e 
feature of the decorations — a feature more pleasing even than the illumination 
of the old fort and a blaze of fireworks therefrom — was flight after flight 
of fire balloons. These were sent up in their hundreds until they formed a 
new milky W’ay of enormous stars right across the firmament. 

Everyone was early astir this morning, for at nine o’clock the Prince 
was to review the military force, which the Maharaja 
December 21st. Sciodia maintains, on the plain that lies about three miles 
from the palace. The review ground was charmingly 
situated — a great stretch of yellow alluvium, enclosed in an amphitheatre of 
low hills and ringed with trees. The huge fort-crowncd rock, looking more 
like a battleship than ever, formed a fitting background. Sunlight and shadow 
w rought fascinating changes upon its scarred and rugged face, now w rapping 
it in the softest purple, now, as the unclouded sun beat upon it, revealing 
every line and house and battlement. To the left, a modest hillock was 
spotted with the people w ho had come in holiday attire to witness the displav ; 
to the right was the stand erected for the Princess of Wales, with purdah 
arrangements for the Maharani. For though Her Highness of Uwalior 
observes the strictest seclusion, no ceremon3' is held in the State without 
thoughtful provision for her to witness it. In the centre were massed the 
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troops — Horse Artillery, Elcph.mt fincl Bullock Batteries, Cavalry, Infantry 
ami Sappers. Besides his Household Troops, llic Maharaja Scindia main- 
tains three regiments of Imperial Service Cavalry, two of Infantry, and a 
Sapper Company. There paraded two Batteries of Horse Artillery, three 
Regiments of Cavalry, one Bullock Battery, one Elephant Battery, a 
Company of Sappers, and four Regiments of Infantry — a total of just 
under five thousand of all arms, under the command of the Mahar.aja himself. 

Now there emerged from the dark line of trees over which the white 
towers of the palace were just visible a line of crimson and amber blotches. 
These were the elephants of the Sirdars in their gorgeous trappings, coming 
to take up their position with the camelry, the swordsmen, the spearmen 
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and the palanquin-bearers on the line of route. A darker and larger patch 
indicated the approach of the Prince and Princess, escorted by a detachment 
of Lancers, and the pleasant-faced, clean-limbed and smartly turned out 
Cadets of the Sirdars' Schools. A mile or so away the patch broke in half, 
the Prince galloping up to the line with his Staff, tlie Princess driving past 
the saluting point before the carriage turned on the parade ground to carry 
Her Royal Highness at a walk down the whole length of the line. Of the 
parade what is to be said that has not already been said of the review’ 
of Punjab Imperial Service I'roops at Lahore, and tlic great array of armed 
might at Rawal Pindt ? Well, this— that the five thousand men who marched 
past the Prince to-dav were all the troops of one Indian Chief and of the 
head of a great Mahratta State; that they represented the various stages in 
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the evolutton of the Imperial Scmcc Forces, which, to the extent of nearly an 
Army Corps, arc the free contribution of the ^freai feudatories to the defence 
of Hindustan ,* and that they embodied certain picttircscjue units iti tlie military 
forces which arc hciii^» swept aside by the stern ittiltiarianism of modern 
warfare. 

l*irst there marched past the Cavalry Hand, and the Staff, with the 
Maharaj.T in rear— a soldierly figure in the itnifornt of a British Colonel 
crossed with (he Star of India ribbon, and mounted on a grand b.ny. 
Saluting, he rode into position near the Prince’s right and made way for the 
Artillery. I'hcse advanced in column of batteries, well disciplined and 
powerfully horsed with Walcrs, but with muzzle-loading smooth-bores. The 
Cavalry Rrigade passed in column of squadrons, .aiul presented a gallant 
sight in their blue and white uniforms and dancing pennons. The Klcphant 
and nullock Rattcries reprosentod those historic elements in the Indian 
Army which, having fulfilled their purpose, arc passing away. The elephant 
lin.s already been superseded in our heavy batteries, because he Ls .such a 
mighty trencherman tiiat it is b.ard to keep him supplied on campaign, and 
the day of the bullock is drawing to a close. Then came the company 
of Sappers in khaki, their mule-borne tools rattling, and the Infantry in 
column of double companies. First the Household Troops in rifle-green and 
some in scarlet, with muzzle-lo.icHng gnus and long triangular bayonets, 
afterwards the Imperial Service Regiments, quite recently raised, with 
Lcc-Metforcis tippc<l with stabbing steel, .and all with a medallion of the 
Maharaja in their headgear. Back came the Infantry in line of quarter 
column, and the Artillery and Cavalry at the trot. 

Hitherto there had only been the interludes which seem inseparable 
from e\ cry public display. The inevitable dog trotted to 
and fro as graiely as if it were the most Important part of 
the pageant, and an Indian jay fluttered in front of the 
Prince, its azure wings flashing in the sunlight like those 
of an enormous butterfly. But as the Horse Artillery 
thundered by at the gallop, a graver episode occurred. Just 
opposite the Prince the off w'heeler of the middle team 
apparently put his foot over the trace and came down with 
a crash. The dust was so thick that tlijs could not be seen 
from behind, and it seemed as if the third Battery, following 
hot upon it, must collide. One of the Staff galloping into 
the fog stopped it, and soon the fallen horse was up and the 
Battery away, none being one whit the worse. Galloping 
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out, the Maharaja placed himself at the head of his Cavalry and brought them 
up at the gallop in line of squadron columns— a gallant sight indeed, and 
the fitting climax to a uell-organiscd and well-executed review. His Royal 
Highness warmly complimented the Maharaja on the parade, and then, when 
the troops were drawn up in a crescent, presented medals to nine sowars and 
two sappers for service in South Africa. It has not fallen to the lot of 
Scindia to send his troops on foreign service, but everyone remembers 
the princely generosity with which he placed his horses at the disposal of 
Government for employment in South Africa, and equipped a splendid 
hospital-ship for use with the China Expeditionary Force. 

On the east side of the parade ground there was a performance of 
quite a difierent character in the afternoon, closing with a realistic sham fight. 
A squad of the ist Infantry ga\e a clever display of semaphore signalling 
and the 4th Infantry an e.xiiibition of Indian club exercise. There was also a 
picturesque musical ride by sections representing the military dress of different 
periods in the histoty of Gwalior, from the reign of the Maharaja Mahadji 
Scindia to the present day — periods as far apart as men in chain armour to 
men in the smart uniforms with magazine rifles of the Imperial Sel^^ce 
Lancers. But the crux of the entertainment was the mimic combat between 
the state troops and a Chinese Army for the possession of a battlemented 
and bastioned fort that sprang like magic out of the plain. This was con- 
ducted with infinite zest and spirit. The scouts advanced spying out the 
land over their recumbent horses, and the Chinese cavair)' charged A%ith true 
Mongolian yells. The plain was Uttered with dead and wounded who were 
carried off in litters, or were doubled up behind the more fortunate horse- 
men. The guns blazed at each other, artillery from the encircling hills joining 
in the fray, cavalry charged wifdfy, and infentr}' peppered away with bfanfcat 
a range of ten yards. Finally, the enemy having abandoned the fort, the 
victorious General decided to blow it up. Flames ha\ing been started by 
artillery fire, the fortalice vanished with a most satisfactory amount of fire 
and smoke and explosion. The concluding tableau was when the conquering 
army marched their prisoners back w'ith bands playing, torches flaming, and 
the Tartar General, an unwilling spectator of the enemy’s triumph, being 
carried in his own sedan chair. The Prince and Princess, with all the 
Maharaja’s guests, enjoyed it hugely, and returned to camp Immediately it 
was over in order to get ready for the state dinner. 

The banquet, which was held in the new dining hall of the palace, was 
attended by a hundred guests. Conspicuous amongst man}' no\el and 
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ingenious decorations was a tiny railway that ran round the central table, 
carr)’ing the \\inc. Dinner over, the Maharaja joined his Royal guests and 
in a speech ringing with his own masculine, practical patriotism proposed the 
health of the Prince and Princess. “Whatever useful work has been or is 
being undertaken in the various departments of my State, has but one 
ultimate goal — to help towards the stability of the British Empire, and with 
that end in view to ameliorate the condition of the people over whom I am 
called upon to rule.” “ Wherever Your Royal Highnesses travel in India 
you will see on the triumphal arches and in the addresses read to you the 
words ‘ Loyalty and devotion to the Crown.’ If I say little on this subject it 
is because I feel all the more deeply. My hope and ambition is that the day 
may come when my army and I may, by our acts, show not only what is on 
our lips but in our hearts.” These were the salient points in a speech 
stamped by sincerity and depth of feeling. The tone of exceptional cordiality 
that has marked the relations of Scindia with his guest was reflected in 
His Royal Highness’ response. The Prince at once recognised the 
Maharaja’s practical statesmanship when he said “His goal is the stability 
of tlie British Empire, and to attain that goal he sees that he must strive^ — 
and indeed he isstri%ing with all his characteristic eneigy— to improte the 
condition of his people. ’ The personal note was deepened when the Prince 
conveyed “ My dear father’s warm messages of esteem and goodwill, and I 
am glad to have another message which, I am sure, will please Your Highness. 
You have been appointed Honorary Colonel of the Indian Regiment of which 
I am proud to be Colonel-in-Chief ; the ist Lancers w ill be as delighted as I 
am to welcome 3'ou as one ot us.” 

To-day was wholly given up to a shooting excursion. Leaving the 
palace soon after breakfast, the Prince and Princess, 
December 22nd. accompanied by the Maharaja, motored to Paniar, about 
twenty miles from Gwalior. There the road came to an 
end and the Prince rode to the shooting tower, about a mile and a half aw’ay 
whilst the Princess was carried in a palanquin. In this part of Central India 
as in Rajputana, tiger generally frequent certain convenient nullahs. So 
fixed are these customs that if a tiger is killed in a favourite nullah one week 
it is almost certain that another will be there before the month is much older. 
Hence it is the custom not to shoot from machans — small platforms concealed 
in the trees — but from small towers erected in advantageous positions. 

It was on one of these towers that Their Royal Highnesses waited the’ 
appearance of the tiger to-day. 




The Shooting Ground. 
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The lower commanded a bijj nullnh into which ran several Ichser ciclis 
and ihe ground was covered with a good deal of leafy grow th, for this is early 
in the season for big game shooting. It was indeed very much likea big" Devon- 
shire combe when winter has stripped the trees of most of their foliage. 
There were some three hundred beaters out, most of them .state troops, and 
crowning the ridges, they at once began to work towards the tower. This 
was a long business and the stars were not auspicious. A tigress and two 
cubs were observed, but it was not until half past three o'clock that His 
Royal Highness got a shot ; then a tiger was seen moving through the leafy 
growth about eighty yards from the tower at a half trot. The Prince marked 
down the spot where he intended to .shoot, waited coolly, and then placed a 
bullet just behind the .shoulder, killing the beast at once. It wa*' a beautiful 
shot, admirably timed and placed, but the tiger was a young one. No other 
shot was fired, and as it was evident that sport was at an end for the daj'. 
Their Royal Highnesses returned to the motor terminus, where they 
lunched. Prom the sporting standpoint it was not a productive day, but 
as an ti.NCursion into the jungle it was delightful. I'hc weather has changed 
and it is now colder and crisper and delightfully stimulating. The scene 
at Paniar, too, was piciure.squc and \ery characteristic of the jungle in 
this part of the country. 

Tlic scene of ye.stcrday’s tiger shoot was at 'I'ik.mpur, iwent) miles 
from the palace. It provided tlie most interesting 
Deeembor 24th. ;ind exciting daj’s sport the l^rince of Wales has jet 
enjoyed. 

I'hc Tikanpur shooting tower stands upon a small saddle joining^ two 
longish slopes which rise into stone bluffs. 'I'hc sides were covered with 
dense thorn jungle, alTording plenty of good shelter and making the beat by 
no means an easy matter. Some hundreds of the army were engaged in the 
task, and a well-managed and patient beat put up a tigress in full view 
of the Prince. But the ground was broken with small watcr-cour.ses, and as 
the beast was galloping at full speed she did not afford an easy shot. It 
was difficult to say wliethcr His Royal Highness’ bullet had struck her. 
Sir Pertab Singh was positive that it did, and as subsequent events showed, 
he was right. The look-outs declared that the tigress had not left tlic slope 
of the second hill, which she entered after being wounded. There she was in 
the thick thorny growth, and she had to be dislodged. 

This was no easy matter. The jungle was so thick that tlic beaters 
could scarcely see fifteen yards from them, and to turn a wounded tigress out 
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of this growth required no little skill and address. With extraordinary 
quickness, the Maharaja, who was the animating persotiallty of the shoot, 
gathered liis beaters, worked them np the hill and brought them back from 
the opposite direction. It was hoped to dri\e the tigress back past His 
Royal Highness and so afford him a chance of a second shot. Ever}- effort, 
however, proved futile. Sfic lay tight under a bluff, and it illustrates the 
thickness of the jungle to say that sonic of the beaters were for Iialf-an-hour 
within twenty-five yards of the spot uhere she was croucliing and did not see 
her. After nearly two hours’ persistent effort .she was dislodged. A 
Woof! Woof! showed that her lair had been discovered and with a terrific 
roar she charged down on the line of beaters. 

No one who knows the Maharaja needs to be told that he was where 
the scent was warmest and the beat most active. No one who knows those 
good sportsmen— Sir Pertab Singh and General Stuart Beatson—nceds to be 
told that the> were on fool with him; the latter carried no more deadly 
weapon than a stout stick. With almost unerring fatality it was in the 
direction of this group that the wounded beast charged. Sir Pertab Singh 
turned her, when within fifty yards of him, with a bullet and followed it up 
with another shot, which made her swerve towards the Maharaja Scindia. 
Jumping behind a tree, the Maharaja rolled her over with his second bullet 
through the neck, when she was only thirty yards from him. “All's well 
that ends well," but this hot following up ofa wounded tigresson foot in thick 
jungle, even by such experienced sportsmen, might easily have had a different 
termination. The Princess of Wales did not join the shooting party. 
Instead she spent the morning quietly in the palace and visited the Maharani, 
who speaks English fluently and sings quite charmingly. In the afternoon 
she went for a shore drive, by the V/cto/h College and other huifdings ahich 
line the parade ground, to the hospital. 

To-day, Sunday, was the day of rest. In the morning Divine 
Service was held in the little Cantonment Church of Morar, some three and 
a half miles from the palace. The now abandoned cantonment of Morar 
is one of the many silent witnesses to the changes wrought in the affairs of 
Central India of recent years — changes which are still progressing. In 
those days in the middle of the last century when the country was very 
unsettled Morar was raised into a considerable cantonment and a strong 
military force posted there. Later, the occasion for it disappeared, and in 
iS86 the cantonment was returned to Scindia in exchange for Jhansi. All 
that remains of the old cantonment territory is a small area round the 
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Resiclencj', but tlic church is maintained and it was filled for tlie morning 
service when the Prince and Princess motored out. 

In the pleasant coolness of the early afternoon Their Ro)-al High- 
nesses visited the famous rock fortress which has played so conspicuous a part 
in the history of Central India. That vast mass of ochreous sandstone, 
a mile and a half long and at its maximum three hundred and 
forty-two feet high, marked Gwalior out as a seat of power as surely 
as did Chitor for the Sesodia Rajputs. Hence it is that the ruins its 
walls protect form an epitome of the historj' of the State. Hindu, Jain, 
Rajput, each left their mark thereon, and there is an unmistakable 
ugliness about the disused portions which hall-marks them as evidences 
of the British occupations, which went on at intervals until the affairs 
of Central India were ordered in their present shape. Motoring to the 
north-east entrance Their Royal Highnesses, who were accompanied by 
the Maharaja, mounted the gorgeously-caparisoned elephants awaiting 
them and in this fashion made the ascent of the stiff slope to the Elephant 
Gate under the shadow of the nobly proportioned walls of Man Singh’s 
Palace. Thence to the Man Mandir, with its graceful courts and exquisite 
fretted tracery, all carved in the soft yellow sandstone which has such a 
restful air. The fine old palace was carefully repaired in 1881 and the 
blue and yellow tiles arc as fresh in colon.* as the day they were wrought 
into the fabric. 

From the Man Mandir their itinerary lay to the Telika Mandir, or 
Oilman’s Temple, supposed to date from the eleventh century, and the loftiest 
building in Gwalior. In the \icinity of the temple are the archreological 
fragments discovered during Major Keith’s restoration work a quarter of a 
century ago, and it is interesting to note the strong Egyptian resemblance 
in many of the figures. Thence the path lay to the prow of the Fort 
to enjoy the grand view obtainable therefrom — the new city of Lashknr, the 
white palaces glistening amid their umbrageous surroundings, and the arid 
plain stretching away to the horizon. Retracing their steps, the Prince 
and Princess descended to the terrace to view the colossal Jain statues hewn 
out of the living rock. These giants, w'hich stud the face of the rock, are 
amongst the most interesting monuments in Gwalior. The largest is 
fifty-seven feet high and the seated figure of Neminath, the twenty-second 
Jain pontiff, is upwards of thirty feet high. The Emperor Baber in a fit of 
iconoclastic zeal ordered the figures to be destroyed, but only the faces were 
mutilated, and In some cases these have been repaired by the Jains with 
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coloured stucco. From the terrace Their Royal Hig’hnesses walked to tJie 
Sas-Bahu,‘ a temple which is supposed to be of Jain origin, though sonic 
give it a Mindu foundation. Whatever the source, it is an extremely 
picturesque fragment. The central hall is crowded with the four pillars 
which help to bear the pyramidal roof, but the extraordinary richness of the 
carving, which covers the whole of the yellow sandstone, removes the 
impression of heaviness and is typical of the most ornate Hindu school. 

Christmas morning broke at Gwalior with a crisp, bracing air, a blhc 
sky lightly flecked with mackerel clouds, and everyone 
Docomber 2Sth. bent On quiet enjoyment. Indeed, nothing could ha\'c 
been more delightful than the weather during these la^t 
five days. The nights and mornings h.ave been just cold enough to be 
bracing, without being so cold as to make life under canvas at all trying* 
and even at high noon the sun has never been more than comfortablj’ 
warm. With the cho/a Jtosn — the early morning tea— came one of those 
pleasing attentions which make the Maharaja Scindia such a perfect host-^ 
hand-painted Christmas cards for each one of his guests, with an excellent 
portr.Vit of himself and a pretty view of the palace. In a hall hung with 
mistletoe, which gave it a most Christmassy look, all the Maharaja’s big 
house party assembled for breakfast amid more than the usual hum of con- 
versation as the time-honoured greetings passed from one to another. After 
breakfast there was a general exodus to Morar, where the Lord Bishop of 
Nagpur conducted a simple, earnest service and preached .an appropriate 
sermon. So opened the day. 

There everyone's paths diverged. The Prince and the Maharaja wen^ 
after tiger; Her Royal Highness prepared the Christmas tree which uas her 
surprise for the children of the station ; and the European guests of the Durbar 
proceeded to lunch and after that to finish the badminton, bridge, and otlief 
competitions which ha\c helped to make the visit speed all toO 
quickly. To follow His Royal Highness- — the beat was at Tikanpur, the 
scene of Saturday's shoot, and was most productive. A fine tiger was put 
up and passed down the nullah at a tremendous pace, some seventy feet below’ 
where the Prince w’as standing and fully ninety yards away. The Prince 
wounded it and the Maharaja got in a couple pf shots before the beast sought 
shelter in the cover. Elephants were now requisitioned and they beat through 
the thorny scrub towards the tower. Just as the light w’as failing the tiger 
W’as put up and driven towards the tower. It broke out in full view' and a 
regular fusillade greeted it, killing the brute about thirty yards from the first 
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lady, with kind, smiling eyes and a bright word for everyone ; a lady whose 
presence will live in every little heart. Then the distribution of gifts began; 
the boys salanviiu^ like courtiers, the lassies with a quiet confidence in this 
great lady which robbed them of all tremors. BvU when, with much snap- 
ping of cord and rending of wrappers, the treasures were disclosed, even the 
sedate gravity of the young Mnhratta nobility gave way before a shrill burst 
of joy. Let u be said for their judgment, that of all the handsome and 
apposite gifts none gave greater pleasure than the photographs of Prince 
Eddie and the other Ro}-al children, which will be treasured even beyond 
magical pocket knives and dolts which closed their eyes. But the appetite 
came with eating. It was “Saheb, the red one,” and “ Memsabeb, the 
white one” until the Christmas tree was stripped of all that could be taken 
from it. When the Prince, in his shooting costume, and the Maharaja, in 
khaki, coming straight from the shoot, mingled their joyous personalities 
with the throng, the cup of happiness was complete. And yet there was a 
little ache behind it all, for the thought of those who were not there would 
obtrude. Of such is service in the East. 

With this happy picture let the visit to Gwalior conclude. These have 
been days of unrestrained joy in the hospitality of the gallant Prince whose 
best has been, in his eyes, hardly good enough for his honoured guests. 




CHAPTER XVHI. 


fl modern Indian Prince. 


The Maharaja of Gwaliok — I lls Part iv the Royal Visit— An All-pervadino 
Personalitv— His Part in the St.\te-A Sober Co.vcrrTiov of ms Duties — His 
Work amovost ms own People — Glorious Heritage well deserved — Thf 
Development of the State — llis Splendid Hospitality— A Genuine Partner 
WITH THE British— A Shower of Honours — The Indian Pri.nces or to-day — 
Transition from Old to New— Scindia's Opportu.nities. 



Gwalior, December 

Ijft, N liour or no before the special train bringing the Prince and 
m ^ Princess of Wales to Gwalior was due, a motor car bearing 
iL an alert, active, joyous figure was seen speeding to the 

station. It was the Maharaja Scindia, sparing time from the 
manifold preparations for his honoured guests to welcome 
some of his large house party. A little later this intensely 
live personage, now clad in gold-broidered silk and wearing 
a necklace of pearls worth a king’s ransom, was watching 
a recalcitrant motor car with ill-concealed impatience. His 
fingers were itching to have the bonnet off and be amongst 
the mechanism, and no one knows what a struggle it w’as for him to remain 
an onlooker. And it was in the small hours of the morning that the same 
individual, after tivice twelve hours of unremitting activity, in preparation, 
with the triumphal elephant procession, at the durbar, and at the opening of 
ihe memorial market, modestly inquired of the Chief of Staff if his duties as 
host might be considered at an end for the day, so that he could snatch a brief 
rest before those of the morrow began ! 


These little episodes are characteristic of the Ruler of Gwalior. From 
the moment that the Royal train was due at his capital it w’as the virile 
personality of Scindia that animated every scene and every ceremony. It was 
Scindia who supervised the arrangements for Their Royal Highnesses in the 
splendid Jai-Bilas Palace, and for his six score personal guests, down to the 
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fixiii},’' of the tout pejj. It was Scindin who organised the gorgeous 
elephant procession and who sat proud and happy beside the Prince of Wales 
at the state entry. It was Scindia who presented the Sirdars at the stately 
durbar, and wlio later read an address of welcome as President of the Lashkar 
Municipality. It was Scindia who arranged the review, personally led the 
cavalry gallop, and directed the order of each item of the subsequent military 
display. It was Scindia who planned the tiger shoots, who was afoot amongst 
the beaters where the scent was hottest and the wounded beast skulked in the 
thick undergrowth, w'ho was at the danger point when the infuriated brute 
charged, who laid her low at a distance of thirty yards with a bullet in the 
shoulder. It was Scindia who on Christmas morning presented each one of 
his guests with a graceful memento bearing a portrait of himself and a view 
of his handsome home. 

'I'his was not a sporadic outburst of activity designed to impress his 
Royal visitors. Of all the busy administrators in this land of Ind none is 
busier, none takes his responsibilities moic seriously than the Chief 
Gwalior, At the age of twenty-eight and af*er ten years of personal rule, he 
combines the cntluisiasm and bubbling activity of youth with the wisdom of 
the veteran statesman. He was never of those who conceived that God gave 
the Indian Princes a charter to do nothing in perpetuity. His own Prime 
Minister, he knows more of the details of .administration than some of the 
heads of depaitments, and scarcely a rupee of his revenue of a million 
sterling is spent w’lthout his knowing w-here it goes. His owm Commander- 
in-Chief, he can lead his five thousand armed men with the skill of an 
old soldier, and it is to forget that you are in the leisurely East to see the 
head-quarters Staff move when the M.aharaja gives the word. The owner of 
cT iVw.vd.’W? ! 7 }/}e 9 o/ r.^ihyay ."jxid 3 gar.age fidj of xuornr csrs, he esj? drii'e .s.v 
engine w’ith his locomotive engineer and a car with his best chauffeur. Nor 
is this embodiment of personal rule, this all-pervading activity, the clog on 
the wheels of the administration it has been known to be in other cases. The 
Maharaja dwells amongst his own people, finding his w’ork and his pleasures 
in his own State, and not in Simla, in Calcutta, orin London. His influence 
on the heads of departments is stimulating and progressive, not hampering. 
Althougli he can take his despatch box to Bombay and discuss, on terms of 
equality with grey-headed railway officers, the detailed working of his line, he 
knows that interference with minor administrative matters is obstructive 
rather than helpful, and leaves to the able staff he has gathered round him a 
large discretion. The presence of many grown grey in the service of the State 
is evidence of his fidelit}' to those who serve him well. 



H. n. Tjie Mahakaja Scindia oI’ Gwalior, G.C.S.K, G.C.V.O., A.D.C. 
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It was a splendid heritage indeed to which the Maharaja Scindia 
succeeded a decade ago — thirty thousand square miles of territory, with 
the fat lands of Malwa to counterbalance the thin soils of the north, three 
millions of hardy frugal people, a revenue of million pounds a year. All 
this lay in the strategic Jieart of India, centeringfn the proud fortress-crowned 
rock which Nature raised as the destined capital of the central plain. 
Behind it was the stirring story which tells how this was the spoil of the 
strong right arm and wise statesmanship of the Pe.shwa's slipper-bearer. 
The Maharaja Scindia was entirely worthy of his fortune. His revenues 
have been so carefully conserved that his investments in Government Paper 
are ten millions sterling against a rainy — or, as we are in India, a rainless — 
day. A hundred miles of narrow-gauge railway link up the scattered districts 
and pay a modest three per cent, on the capital outlay. Four hundred 
primary schools, four high schools, and an arts college provide a solid 
educational foundation. In addition, a new technical school, with scholar- 
ships for the students, gives facilities for industrial training. Schools for the 
Sirdars, with a military and a civil curriculum, and a special school for the 
training of civil .servants, supply recruits for the army and services, and 
rescue the sons of the landed gentry from a life of sloth. The hospitals are 
of the best, the streets of the capital city are as wide and clean ns any 
in India, the roads are well maintained, and the Jaf-BiJas Palace, thottgli 
modern, has been re-modelled in excellent taste. With all these utilitarian 
activities, the Maharaja has not been unmindful of his social obligations. 
Scindia's hospitality is proverbial in India, and fittingly to exercise it ijie 
Nautalao Palace has been splendidly equipped for the reception of state 
visitors. 

Nor has the Maharaja Scindia been so absorbed in domestic alTnir.s ns 
to exclude the liberal consideration of the Imperial responsibilities attaching 
to his great position. None realises more fully than he that to be a genuine 
partner with the British Raj he must bear his part in rite burden of the 
common defence of India, as well as reap the advantages of the peace which 
military efficiency secures. The three regiments of cavalry, to wliich were 
recently added two of infantry, which passed in review before the IVincc 
of Wales, are his permanent contribution to the sword arm of the Empire. 

The generous gift of his artillery horses and of many of liis cavalry remounts 
helped to tide Great Britain over the most difficnlt days in South Africa. 

The splendidly-equipped hospital-ship uhich lie personally accompanied 
to China was of priceless value to the sick and wounded of the expeditionary 
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force. Nor do Scindi.i’s plans stop here. It is proposed ultimately to 
convert all his armed retainers into Imperial Service Troops, setting an 
example to his brother-Chiefs most worthy of imitation. 

Honour.s have come thickly, and rightly so, upon tlie Maharaja 
Scindia. At the age of twenty-eight he finds himself a Grand Commander 
of the Victorian Order, as well as a Grand Commander of the Star of India, 
an Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty the King-Emperor, a Colonel in the British 
Army, to which was added on Friday a colonelcy in the Prince of Wales’ 



Tbe FriDtci Eicort : Tbe Hour of R«st 

own regiment, the First Cavalry, or Skinner’s Horse. But nhat His 
Highness doubtless values above all this is the full know ledge that these 
are but the outward expressions of the fact that he has the trust and 
confidence of the Imperial Government, and that he is regarded not only as 
a most loyal and exemplary feudatory, but as a valued coadjutor in the 
complex task of the governance of India. The intense loyally that animated 
every sentence of Scindia’s speech at the state banquet was no mere fafon 
de parley : the gracious terms of His Royal Highness’ reply came from the 
heart. Indeed, the Maharaja Scindia is one whom the Government are 
proud to call their partner in the great work to which they are committed. 
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and they feel that they will never ask his co-operation in vain. Only one 
circumstance is needed to complete the happy prospect that seems to be in 
store for the State — the birth of an heir; and the Maharaja’s own desires to 
see the direct ruling line continued could not be more ardent than those of 
the Imperial Government to which he pays such proud allegiance. 

Although to some it may seem that the Maharaja Scindia is at the 
zenith of his career, he stands on the threshold of even greater opportunities. 
“ The old order changeth, giving place to new.” The old generation of 
native Princes is passing away. The venerable Raja of Nabha, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, and the Maharana of Udaipur are amongst the few 
survivors of the regime that grew up with the consolidation of Imperial 
power in the last part of the century. It gave to India some of the finest 
types, to the Government some of their staunchest allies ; but with the 
development of ideas and communications it could not endure. A new 
generation, a new school, is now seated on most of the thrones ; these are 
men trained in the traditions of this English public school, broadened by 
travel, familiar with the practices of English social life. No one doubts that 
the principles laid down for the education of the Indian Princes were in the 
main correct. There have been errors of detail, and though some have been 
remedied do we not still expose them to the volcanic influence of western 
travel and unfettered power at too early an age ? But the transition period 
is always one of trial and disappointment, of some disheartening failures 
relieved by a few successes. The Maharaja Scindia’s sterling qualities and 
splendid character enabled him to pass through these disruptive tendencies 
svkhowt wavering, and to emerge therefrom only with greater capacity for 
usefulness. He is trusted and admired by all the younger generation of 
Rulers. In helping them over the narrow bridge which leads from the old to 
the new’, by sage counsel and sober advice as well as by his shining example, 
he can render service to India, and to the Government, exceeding even his 
own conspicuous record. 
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Claude M \rtin— Memories of the Residency. 

Lucknow, December 

^ UCKNOW achieved the seemingly impossible and at this stage 
in the tour struck out an absolutely new line in railway 
station decoration. The city is well known as a provincial 
centre, as the scene of the most harassing struggle in the 
Mutiny, and as, in the winter, one of the most pleasant 
plains stations in India. It is not so familiar as a great 
railway head-quarters, the administrative seat of the Oudh 
and Rohtlkhand Railway, one of the three state lines in 
the country. But it was this side of its activities that sounded the prevailing 
note to-day, when the Prince and Princess of Wales alighted on their arrival 
from Gwalior. One looked in vain for the strings of bunting, the mottoes, 
and the formal rows of plants in pots, and found nothing more suggestive 
of hackneyed decoration than the inevitable red cloth. Why does not some- 
one imitate the bold example set at His Majesty's Coronation 
and substitute a royal blue for the red, of which everyone is 
growing a little tired? 'I he reception room, however, was 
unique. It was lined with every variety of railway material, 
fiom alocoinotive to a guard’s whistle, and as all was arranged 
with an excellent eve to effect the result was not only novel but 
extremely bright. 

Gwalior, with its Imperial elephants, its picturesque 
reminiscences of the wild Mahratta daj'?, has been left behind. 

Here we arc in one of the.handsomest, as we certainly are m 
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one of the most interesting, stations in British 
India. Bui with its wide roads, its spreading 
cantonment, its absorbing^ memorials of the 
Mutiny, Lucknow has brouglu the Koval visitors 
back to the region of ofTtcial routine and much 
ceremony. So it was that tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces, Sir James La Touche, 
received tltc Prince and Princess as they alighted 
from the train and presented to them the Nawab of 
Rampur, the Raja of Tehri and the Talukdars of Oudh— an interesting 
group, in their handsome dresses and cvrrving aigrettes. And so it was tltal 
the Municipality of Lucknow presented their address of welcome, which set 
forth that Lucknow had always prided itself on a special personal loyalty to 
the British throne since the days when tlic King*> of Oudh desired, above all 
other titles, to be known as the “younger brothers of the Kitigs of Eng- 
land," and were honoured by their personal correspondence and friendship. 

After receiving forma! visits from the Nawab of Rampur and the Raja 
of Tehri, Mis Royal Highness, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, laid 
the foundation stone of the medical college, which is to be the Province's 
permanent memorial of the Ro\al visit. The history of the movement 
which culminated in this ceremony is one of which all connected with the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh may well feel proud. It was not until 
October 20th that the first formal measures were taken, when a deputation 
of influential gentlemen, headed by Maharaja Sir I’ertab Narayan Singh, laid 
the project before the Lieutenant-Governor. Four lakhs of rupees were 
immediately subscribed, including a munificent donation of three lakhs from 
Maharaja Bhagwati Prasad Singh of Balrampur. Since then money has 
flowed in freely, and the college is assured of an opening endowment of sixt}’ 
thousand pounds, which it is hoped to increase to ninety thousand. 7 'lic 
Province will not only secure the college for which it has wailed for thirty-five 
years, but will obtain it upon the compictest scale, with, thanks to the 
liberality of the Raja of jehangirabad, a branch college for women. The 
raising of so large a sum by voluntary contributions in so short a time is 
unprecedented ; it is due to the entire co-operation of all classes of the 
community. 

The scene of the ceremony was the site presented by Government — the 
expanse of open high ground stretching from the old Machchi Bhasvan Fort 
to the tomb of Shaikh Mina, the patron saint of Lucknow’. Here we were amid 
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surrounding-s instinct ^^lth memones of the Mutiny. In the Machchi 
Bhawan and the Residency Sir Henry Lawrence prepared for a final stand, 
when the smouldering ashes of the sacked cantonment forbade all hope of a 
peaceful issue from the growing discontent. When the unhappy losses in the 
action at Chinhut compelled Sir Henry to reduce the perimeter of the defences, 
the Machchi Bhawan was blown into the air, as a contemporary writer 
records, “in grand style.” As at Delhi, the effacing hand of Time has 
obliterated all save a few giant landmarks. In 1857 the site was o\erlain with 
the crowded houses of the native city, which were all cleared away when 
Colin Campbell and his Ghurka allies had stamped out the embers of the 
rising. In declaring the foundation stone well and truly laid, the Prince 
remarked that they deemed themselves fortunate “that the year of our visit 
should have seen the fulfilment of this great idea, for I have inherited from 
my dear parents their keen interest and sympathy in all that concerns the 
noble art and profession of healing.” 

From the site of the college Their Royal Highnesses drove to ihc 
treasured monuments of Briti.sh valour and constancy, and Indian detotion, 
that cluster round the Residency. Hitherto it had seemed as if the weather 
would mar the pleasure of the visit, for a high wind was blowing, raising the 
clouds of dust which are the only blots on the perfection of an Upper India 
w’inter. But when the sun began to decline the wind died down, and as the 
Royal carriage passed through the gate it was a strikingly beautiful etening. 
The visit was entirely informal but for one- happy exception. With the 
innate sympathy that characterises the English Royal Family it was 
arranged that those who fought so stoutly for the Raj should have the 
privilege of meeting the Heir-apparent to its wide dominions. All the 
Mutiny Veterans w’ho could be assembled, with their wives and their 
daughters, gathered to meet the Prince and Princess. But from the Jatler 
there w’as one conspicuous omission. There lives in Lucknow a Mrs. Lincoln 
who passed through all the horrors of the siege. Its long-drawn agonies bit 
so deeply into her memory that since the day when Sir Colin Campbell led 
the survivors along the bank of the Gumti to safety, she has neier dared to 
venture w’lthin the walls. 

They gathered under the shadow of the shot-torn tower from which 
flew the flag that the armed hordes of Oudh could not pull down, nhJiough 
their advance w'orks were not .1 stone’s throw from it. 

And ever upon tb- topmost roof our b.inncr of Kngl.md flew. 
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They were j^rouped roinul the simple obelisk which commemorates tlie 
couraije of 1 ler Majesty s ^and Rc^imcDt of Foot — some thirt\’ in all, one half 
of whom actually passed throujjh the siejjc ; frcsli-faced Eitg'lishmcn bcaritig" 
the burden of years remarkably well; hard-bitten Eurasians wlio, as boys 
from the La Martinierc College, played the part of heroes in tlie defence; 
grizzled Sikhs and Pandays who ucrc grown men when Havelock and 
Oulram cut a pathway tl)roiigh the swnrmin^ city. A quiet, almost homely 
group, but one which brought memories of the siege surging through tlic 
brain, hor each the Prince had his hand-shake, and frank, sailor-like word 
of cordial appreciation. For each the Princess had a gracious .smile and 
hand-clasp, 'riien the Veterans crowded round the obelisk to record the 
autograpJj.s which are to be stored 
amongst the Pjincc’s souvenirs of the 
tour, whilst the Princess crossed to where 
the women sat, and Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. 
Dc Cruz, and Mrs. RntclifTc, who were 
amongst the besieged, were presented to 
her. 

Thence Their Royal Highnesses 
visited the historic landmarks of the 
siege; but the Princess was renew higher 
acquaintance with them. Soon after the 
ceremonies attendant on the arrival were 
over, she drove to the Residency, where 
she laid a laurel wreath on the simple 
tomb of that Christian hero, Henry 
LawTence, “ who tried to do his duty So many of the original buildings 
have disappeared and so much has been done in clearing the surroundings 
that it is impossible to appreciate the desperate nature of the struggle without 
reference to the raised 'model maintained in w-hat were the “Women’s 
Quarters.” But General Locke Elliot had flags planted in the most salient 
places to show where the British lines ran and the rebels’ advanced posts 
stood, and Their Royal Highnesses were guided by Colonel Bonham, 
formerly of the Bengal Artillery, who fought at Chinhut, as well as through 
the siege. It was dusk before the Prince and Princess quitted scenes which, 
in their now perfect repose, so little suggest the hand-to-hand fighting of 
half a century ago. 

The reception given to Their Royal Highnesses by the Talukdars 
of Oudh— -the great landed gentry whose estates are such a distinctive 
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fcalurc in the land settlement of Oudh — was full of life and colour. The 
scene was the Kaisar Bajjh, erected by Wazar Shah, the last Kinjj of Oudh, 
uhich has been vigorously described as the lar^'cst, g^audiest and most 
debased of all the Lucknow palaces. But the Prince and Princess saw it 
at night, uhen darkness mercifully hid the green mermaids and the crude 
European influences wliich arouse the scorn of architectural puiists. Of the 
confusion and tastclessness of the buildings nothing could be seen ; the soft 
light of myriads of liny lamps and a multitude of gently-flickering tongrues 
of flame was a triumph in the art of decorative illumination. Perhaps the 
most distinctive fcalurc of the ceremony was the wide variety ol race, religion, 
and feature represented by the Tahikdars, There were Mahomedans who 
might ha\c sat for the portraits of 
Sliah Jehan or Jehangier whicli arc 
amongst the relics of Mughal power; 

Hindus with the caste of features 
specially associated with the Pro- 
vince ; a Sikii or two bearing himself 
with the pride born of his martial 
instincts and stern militant faith ; 
and others with evident traces of 
Kashmir and Afghan ancestry — re- 
presentatives of all the races for 
whom the rich province of Oudh was 
a happy hunting ground in the bad 
old times. And there was every 
variety of narb, from the yold-laecd n, b.«., o.„a c. 

brocade and superb diamonds and 

pearls of the squire whose income is credibly reported to reach two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, to the portly gentleman who disdained anything 
more ornate than a surtout of country-made tweed, ^’et all these represen- 
tatives of conflicting races and creeds were met with a single object, — to do 
honour to the Heir to the Impen.il Throne. 

All the morning the station resounded to the blare of bugles, the 
rattle of drums, and the booming of cannon, for His 
Docombor 27th. Royal Highiicss was entirely occupied in receiving and 
paying state visits. The first to be received was 
Sulaiman Kadr, of the ex-Royal Family of Oudh, attended by his son. 
Sulaiman Kadr is the brother of the last King of Oudh, and the son of his 
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prcclcccs.sor ; he is tlic licad of the survivors of the House wliicli sluilded 
Lucknow witli tlie memori.tls which indicate siicli an extraordinarv variety 
of taste. Afterwards nine representative Talukdar.s were presented, Iteaded 
by the Mallar.aja of Balrampur, the Mahar.aja of Ajodliya and the Raja 
of Malimudabad. Soon after noon His Royal Hiylincss drove to the Mole 
Mahal to return the visit of the Naw.ab of Rampur. Tins completed the 
purely ceremonial duties. In the early afternoon Their Royal Highnesses 
drove to the Husainabad Park, where the United Service Club and the 
Muhammad Ilagh Club were “At Home.” 

Many of the Lucknow palaces ami tombs exhibit the most execrable 
taste, but in the variet}' and beauty of its parks and gardens the station 
has no equal in the Hast. Although not the largest, the Husainabad 
Park yields to none in its verdant loveliness. It has a history of its own, 
too. The old Kings of Oudh left large sums for the maintenance of their 
tombs and palaces and dependents. These moneys are now \ ested in a single 
trust, which includes amongst its activities the care of the gardens. The 
duty is fulfilled in the most perfect taste. The turf is smooth and \elvety, 
the trees are varied and include groups of beautiful palms, and upon all sides 
are evidences of skilled and unremitting care. The route lay past the 
Residency, with its shot-battered tower, past Victoria Park, which replaces 
the quondam unsightly common formerly disfiguring the vicinity of the 
Residency grounds, past the Imambara, the finest of the architectural 
memorials of the Oudh sovereigns, and through the graceful gateway which 
gives entry to the Park. Their Royal Highnesses arrived just as the sun was 
declining and saw the charming grounds, with the domes and minarets of the 
city, all pleasing at a distance, in the soft, chastening light which is the glory 
of the Indian day. All the station was there and the lawns were gay with 
pretty frocks and handsome uniforms. Here the Prince and Princess renewed 
acquaintance with many of the Mutiny Veterans whom they reviewed at the 
Residency yesterday, and the N.ative Officers of the regiments in Lucknow 
were presented. 

Another relic of the old Oudh dynasty was the scene of the final cere- 
mony ot a visit which has been more than usually crowded with incident. 
The Chatter Munzil Palace, built by Nazir-ud-din Hyder as an abode for his 
queens, is leased to the United Service Club, and by them has been converted 
into a handsome club-house. Here the state dinner, attended by the leading 
officials and residents, was served. 




The pRisti 
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Tiic visit to Lucknow cnme to a quiet close to-dny. Tliis morning 
the Prince of Wales was driven round the Cantonments, 
Docembor 28th. w hich He somc three miles from the city. Though it is 
not often considered in that light, Lucknow is one of the 
great military stations in India, as it >s, certainly, one of the handsomest, 
and in the winter most agreeable. He was accompanied by General Locke 
Elliot, Commanding the District, and under his ciccronage visited the 
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Hospital and the Dilkusha Palace. The drive also brought him to the 
famous La Martiniere College, whose boys played their part so well in the 
siege of the Residency. Of all the great adventurers whose names flit across 
the pages of the history of India in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, none left a nobler monument than Claude Martin. The value of 
his foundation grows every year, and not the least of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
services to India is the place he gave to the College in the most vivid of his 
stories — Kim.” 
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Hard by the College stands the modest monument to that dazzling 
figure of the Mutiny days — Hodson. Could man desire a finer epitaph 
than one who loved him caused to be written over his grave; — “Here 
lieth all that could die of William Stephen Raikes Hodson?” And then 
those words from the Epistle of the great Apostle: — “A little uhile.” It 
deserves to stand with the beautiful words, so much belter known, on the 
simple tomb in the Residency Cemetery which reanimate the spirit 
of Henry Lawrence. Hodson was one of those men born to make enemies 
by reason of his rapid promotion, his fiery temperament, his fearless sense 
of responsibility, which could not be understanded by men of timorous minds 
who had not seen the things he s.aw. When we remember his unsurpassed 
courage, and the greatness of his services in our hour of need, should we not 
passionately put aside the unproven charges of financial irregularities and 
share the devotion of those simple sowars whose iron reserve broke down at 
his graveside ? 

tt is not soft words that n soldier wants; wc know- wbat lie was in n;;ht ; 

And we Io\c (he man (hat can lead us. a>, thoti};li ins face be white. 

4 «****** 

Remember, Hodson trusted us, and trust the old blood too, 

And as we followed him — (o death->our »ons will follow \oii. 

The visit to Lucknow was all too short in view of the heavy official 
duties which had to be accomplished, and the absorbing interest of the 
Mutiny memorials. But prominent amongst the recollections Their Royal 
Highnesses will retain will be ih.at of the visit to the Residency in the peace 
and quietness of Tuesday afternoon, and the parade of Velcrnns. 'Fhey 
examined every part of the historic ground, the Princess returning on more 
than one occasion to confirm i\cr impressions of the most conspicuous scenes. 
Before leaving, too, the Prince received the three ladies wlio passed through 
the siege, and accorded an interview to Haji Mirza Yusuf, the Indian wlio 
was in constant attendance on Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, from 18S9 
to 1893. 
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Tiil Kstkasce to Calcutta— As Unwortiiv Portal — A U’ati-r Pageant — Calcutta 
AND tut HuC.IILI—A I.IKE.r.lVlNG RiVtR— TuC MUNJCITAL AOORESS — A JeWEL FOR 
THE Princfss— Its Graceful AccFi^TAVCF-Ktcnmov at Govcrnment House — 
Canada AMI lNni\—Tnr Ro\ al Link— Pkesi \tatiov of Colours— Record of 
TDK King’s. Oaan— Tub OruLLNtx of Caicutta — Splendours of “Clp" 
D AA — Proclaajation Parade— Dfitii of TtiF City’s Wllcojie— Tolugunce. 

Calcutta, December 

f HE approach to Calcutta by rail is totally tuiuorthy of a great 
Imperial city. 'J'he engine slinks into Howrah station ns if 
ashamed of its dingy surroundings. Every alteration or improve- 
ment in the terminus only brings into more painful prominence 
the fact that ncAt without heroic measures can It be made a fit 
portal for the second city of the Empire. Then, when the depressed 
VO) ager e.scapes from the dimness and confusion of the station, 
it is only to find that the narrow bridge of boats and a series 
of mean streets divide bim from the spreading opulence of the 
heart of the town. A more hopeless theatre for a meet reception of tlie 
Heir-apparent and his consort at the fount of Imperial rule in India is 
inconceivable. Yet it had this advantage, that it compelled the authorities 
to prepare other means — a water pageant— which brought Their Royal 
Highnesses at once into contact with the two distinguishing features of 
Calcutta — the river and the maidan* 

For the Hughli is to Calcutta even more than the Thames is to 
London. It has the same life-giving purpose as the Elbe to Hamburg, 
inasmuch as it feeds it with the produce of a vast hinterland as well as 
linking it A\ith the open sea. Broad as the Thames below London Bridge, 
without a span beyond the pontoon bridge to break the wide expanse of 

MaiJan : n leAel, open plain or park. 
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the SAviftly-flowing tide, it embraces in one short mile the most distinctive 
features of Calcutta’s activities. As the flower-bedecked launch on which 
the)’ embarked at Howrah steamed slowJy down the river, Their Roj-al 
Highnesses saw on the right, the smoking chimneys of the jute mills which 
are the foundations of the city’s industrial wealth ; on the left, rank after 
rank of merchant steamers w'hich bear the burden of her world-wide trade ; 
beyond, the ramparts of old Fort William and the fringe of the i/midaii, 
the city’s second most precious possession, which she does well to guard so 
zealously. In no other way could they have seen in so short a time the 
picture of the mighty change that British rule has wrought in the industrial 
life of India, or of the sources of the power and wealth of the great mother 
city which has arisen on 'Job Charnock’s mud bank. 

The steamers, in full gala dress, 
gave a joyous shriek of welcome as the 
Royal launch approached, whilst the guns 
of the stern old Fort boomed out a Royal 
salute. A double line of little dinghies, 
gaily painted and as heavily dressed as their 
big sisters, led direct to the barge moored 
at the foot of Prlnsep’s Ghat where the 
Royal visitors were officially received. Here 
draperies of amber and crimson and a 
broad red way led to the platform. This 
path debouched on a circle where, round n 
carpet of olive green and crimson, were 
gathered the leading officials and citizens 
and all Calcutta society. Ordinarily, the row of Corinthian pillars which 
commemorates the long work in India of James Prinsep would not be con- 
sidered cither gr.aceful or .'ippropri.'ite, but they formed a fitting background 
to the scene— the green and red of the groundwork, thcmilitary, political and 
consular uniforms, the rich dresses of the native gentry and the brightness 
and grace of the ladies’ frocks. From the architrave of the memorial a small 
group looked upon the dais, seated whereon Their Royal Highnesses 
received the City's greeting, and through the archw.ay could be discerned the 
thousands waiting to accord the people’s reception. 

The address of the Municipal Commissioners embodied the proud 
boast of Calcutta — “Calcutta is proud to be reckoned the second city in 
the Britisli Empire, and Yonr Royal Highiicsscs will find here nbundani 
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indicnlions of die prosperity which everywhere accompanies British rule ; the 
continued moral and material progress, not only of Calcutta, but ofall India, 
as evidenced by the numerous works of public utility, the growth and 
development of trade, commerce and industries, and the spread of education, 
are a passing testimony to the fostering care for the Indian people which 
is the guiding principle of His Majesty’s rule.” “ There is,’' said the Prince 
in response, “perhaps nothing in the whole of India more typical of the 
relations between the British and Indians than Calcutta, which has grown 
from a river swamp to be the second city of our Empire. If, as you say, 
the prosperity which blesses this place is common to all India, we may 
congratulate ourselves on the results of the bond betueen the mother country 
and India. Every citizen of this great capital may feel a legitimate pride in 
the wonderful town which has sprung up on the Hughll, and our fellow- 
subjects in other parts of the Empire will see, in Calcutta’s present prosperity 
and future growth, the sign which, I recognise everywhere in India, ofn 
union which, under God's providence, seems destined to endure.” 

Then followed a charming incident. To commemorate the advent of f 
the first Princess of Wales in the mother city, the Commissioners sought and I 
obtained leave to present Her Royal Highness with a jewel. This was a necklace 
of pearls and diamonds — the pearls of large size and each one a different 
colour. But instead of passing the necklace to the Lady-in-Waiting on receive 
ing it from the Chairman, Her Royal Highness intimated her desire to wear 
it, and, placing it round her neck, Lady Shaftesbury snapped the clasp— 
a graceful act of appreciation which was deeply valued by the donors. The 
route to Government House Jay by tJje EJJenborougb course — a curve on 
the viaidati — until it joined the Red Road, the great evening resort, by the 
statue to the late Lord Dufferin. From this point it was densely packed 
with people of all grades; these, mingling in their holiday garb with the 
decorations of tall Venetian masts with bannerets and laurel wreaths, formed 
into shimmering streaks of colour. At the head of the Royal cortege rode the 
15th Hxiss.ars. The 36th Field Battery brought their guns rumbling along. 
More Hussars preceded the Calcutta Light Horse and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps — the fruit of Lord Curzon’s admirable policy to find military employ 
for the sons of those martial houses who are the salt of India. Sitting easily 
their black chargers, and faultlessly appointed in cream, blue and silver, 
they were as gallant a body as one could wish to see. Their Honorary 
Commandant, Sir Pertab Singh, rode a superb black on the right of the 
carriage. In the immediate neighbourhood of Government House — which 
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stands in the heai't of the city — the ciowd approached suffocation dimensions, 
and when it surged into the street after the procession passed, it looked as 
if neither man nor horse could move. 

The arrival at Government House was a scarcely less imposing 
picture. The broad, white facade of the stately pile which Lord Wellesley reared 
to be the Indian home of the Governor-General, receding in the centre to 
admit a wide flight of steps, is a noble setting to any tableau. The softened 
light of the declining day brushed aside the garishness it wears at high noon, 
and made the smooth grounds even more beautiful. Here were gathered the 



Tlw IiDppr.»l Cpcps 


Viceroy and the principal civil and military ofiicials— ,Lord Minto, an erect, 
.soldierly figure in scarlet, Lord Kitchener and Admiral Poe ; but con- 
spicuous even in ibis group "as the Tashi Lama of Shigatse, uith bis refined 
features and inscrutable cxpre.ssion, in Ids rich robes, and our old ally in the 
Tibet E.xpcdition — theTongsa Penlop of Bhutan. In a corner ofthc \erandah 
was the diminutive figure of the Rani oI Sikkim, in quaint skirt and a head- 
dress like a spreading fan. They lent the Impcri.al touch to the scene. 

The greeting between Their Royal Highnesses and Lord and Lady 
Minto was most cordial. It recalled the circumstance that only a few years agm 
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tlie same hosts were receiving the same Ro 3 'al guests in far distant Canada 
and accompanied them oti their tour through the Great Dominion. Is not 
this one of those episodes which bring home ver)’ vividly all that is summed 
up in those words “The British Empire”? The time separating tlie two 
progresses is so short, the distance so vast, and the conditions vaster still. 
Yet the flag which flew from Quebec to the Pacific is the same as that which 
has flown over Their Royal Highnesses from Bombaj’ to Calcutta ; the loyal 
acclaim that meets them has the same significance. It also brought home 
very forcibU* what we mean by the Indian Empire when the Imperial Cadets, 
the sons of the ruling families of Hindustan, were separatel)' paraded and 
individually presented the hilts of their swords to His Royal Highness in 
token of fealtj’. 

There was yet another ceremony before the programme of the day 
was exhausted — a Lcvde in the Throne Room of Government House. The 
presentations were the most numerous ever made in Calcutta, and occupied 
nearly two hours. 

Although it was nearly midnight when the ceremonies connected with 
the Levee on Fridaj concluded, the Prince of Wales was 
DeeQmbcr 3fst. early astir yesterday morning and at half past eight 
o’clock presented new colours to the King’s 0 \\ n Royal 
Lancaster Regiment. In marked contrast to the cloudless skies of Upper 
India, the weather was dull and threatening. A heavy bank of aqueous 
vapour, through which the struggling sun had torn a jagged rent, overhung the 
city, and there was a soft moistness in the air which Is not commonly asso- 
ciated with Calcutta in Christmas week. The King’s Own were paraded on 
an oblong stretch of turf, enclosed within the venerable walls of Fort William. 
Down the centre of the verdant lawn ran the immobile line of scarlet and blue 
and khaki — a lawn ringed with plane trees, encircled with spectators, and 
hemmed in with the barracks, marked so unmistakeably “ British pattern, 
Mark III.” Into this theatre rode the Prince on his bay charger, the tall 
soldierly Commander-in-Chief, and the youngest General in the British 
Army, Sir Archibald Hunter, who came to see his old regiment receive this 
further honour from the Heir-apparent. 

Of the ceremony accompanying the presentation of the colours what 
is there to say that has not been manj’ times well said ? But, although the 
routine is so familiar, one can never tire of its simple dignity and quiet 
earnestness. More particularly is this the case in India, when one brings to 
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mind all that is represented by the “thin red line” tipped with steel— all the 
stirring story told in the names woven on the torn and faded silk. From 
their earliest service in Tangier, the King's Own have borne their colours 
whenever British bayonets have glistened. Corunna, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
St. Sebastian, Badajos, Rladcnsburg, Nive, Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, 
Sevastopol, Abyssinia and South Africa —an epitome of the military history 
of Great Britain for two centuries ! And so it was that one watched as intently 
as if the scene were entirely novel, the old colours played round to the tune 
of “ Auld Lang Syne ” ; the lines break up and curve into a hollow* square ; 
the choir raise the strains of the grand old hymn ; and the representatives of 
the Regiment receive their new colours, which soon will be carried from Fort 
William to Shwembo, in Burma — the first stage on their unending progress 
round and round the world. 

Calcutta is at once the most opulent and most occidental of Indian 
citie.s. In tlie level greynoss of its architecture, the striking lavishness of its 
maidau^ gardens, and parks, and in the splendour of its social life it has 
nothing in common with the East. Neither have its miles and miles of 
back-streets, with their unredeemed meanness, the life, the character, the 
picturesqueness which relieve the backwash of other Indian capitals. Rather 
is it a block of Europe translated bodily to the banks of the Hughli, and 
peopled by the most active, the most successful, the most intensely British — 
and it must be added, the most self-centred — body of Anglo-Saxon merchants 
w’ho exist outside tlie United Kingdom. These traits, which forcibly impress 
themselves upon the traveller the moment he crosses the pontoon bridge over 
the river, are indelibly impressed upon Calcutta at play. What Is there 
to remind one of the East on the Calcutta race course on “Cup Day”? 

A sprinkling of native gentry, a few thousand excited Bengalis within the 
course, nothing more. And they are irresistibly' overborne by the great 
gathering of smart women, well-groomed men, the perfect organisation, the 
luxurious appointments, the timber-fringed savannah, the atmosphere of 
Home. The East? Not a bit of it. Chantilly, perhaps, or Goodwood, 
or Ascot. But no more the East than Byzantium is Europe. 

The splendours of “ Cup Day” have been sung by a generation of 
Anglo-Indians. On no other sward in Asia can be gathered so many well- 
known men and women. Nowhere else can be seen so many familiar figures 
and so many pretty faces and lovely frocks. Nowhere else can be found 
such careful preparation and such complete arrangements for comfort and 
enjoyment. Well, the course on Saturday, when the best horses in India 
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raced for the handsome Cup piven by the Prince of Wales, was “Cup Day ” 
over again, with the added distinction of the presence of tlic Royal visitors. 
The course has never worn happier or a gayer air, for all had donned their 
smartest habiliments in honour of the occasion. To- join this glad throng 
the Viceroy and Lady Minto drove up in state, escorted by their scarlet-clad 
Bodyguard. Ten minutes later Their Royal Highnesses arrued. Instnntl}* 
a forest of hats rose in the air, and it was to the accompaniment of nhole- 



Palm Avende, Calcutta Botanical Gardens 

hearted cheering that the Prince and Princess walked through a lane of loyal 
citizens to their box in the centre of the stand. 

The Prince of Wales’ Cup brought together the pick of the Indian 
stables, .and of the thirteen horses entered, twelve started. Their Royal 
Highnesses saw the race from the Viceroy’s box at the corner of the stand, 
which commands an uninterrupted view of the course, and from which the eye 
sweeps over the expanse of tree-fringed turf until it meets the forerunners of 
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Howrah's smoky chimneys. The distance, one mile five furlongs, embraced 
the whole of the course, and from the moment the horses were sent away, 
the Prince and Princess could follow their progress. But the race was won 
in the straight, when Robinson, who had played a skilful \Yaiting game, 
brought “Long Tom” through wdth a rush, and striding gallantly, Dr. 
Spooner Hart’s bay repeated his win in the Viceroy’s Cup. It was a popular 
win, and when, before leaving, the Prince presented his fine Cup to Dr, Hart, 
and shaking him cordially by the hand warmly congratulated him on his 
victory, this feeling was unmistakeably manifested. But it was nothing to 
the cheering which went up when Their Ro)'al Highnesses drove away shortly 
before the races closed. The enthusiasm was genuine and spontaneous, and 
not since the King-Emperor was in Calcutta has the usually phlegmatic 
community been moved to such an emphatic demonstration of deep-seated 
loyalty. The day closed with a quiet dinner at Belvedere, the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Andrew Fraser. 

This morning Their Royal Highnesses 
attended the state service at the Cathedral. It was 
arranged that after the service they should motor to 
Barrackpur and return by train or launch, but they 
preferred to spend the day more quietly. Accordingly 
they went by water to the Botanical Gardens in 
the late afternoon to view the beautiful grounds and 
the huge banyan tree. 

Old residents of Calcutta have attempted to gauge the number of 
people who lined the route to welcome the Prince and 
January 1st. Princess of Wales on Friday. Some put it at tuo 
hundred thousand, some at three. The task is well nigh 
impossible, for although the drive from Prinsep’s Ghat to Government House 
is a short one, there were tens of thousands of patient spectators on the river 
banks. But there is a consensus of opinion that the crowds who thronged 
the Ellcnborough Course over the maidan^ the Red Road, and the narrower 
thoroughfares near Government House, were denser than any previously 
known in the history of Calcutta, and that certainly not less than quarter 
of a million people were in the streets. Also that, although the Bengali is 
not given to vocal expression of his satisfaction, there were on every hand 
indications of pleasure in the occasion and of a quietly respectful welcome of 
the Royal visitors. 
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Perhaps a better indication of 
the interest of Calcutta in the visit uas 
afforded this morning by tlic Proclam- 
ation Parade. Their Royal High- 
nesses had three limes passed in state 
through the principal streets, and the 
occasion had none of the cliarm of 
novelty. Yet from soon after daybreak 
all Calcutta seemed to be converging on 
the tnaidaUf and long before the Prince 
.and Princess were due, the road was only 
kept open by the incessant activity of 
the police. Near the Royal Standard the moving throng coalesced into a 
troubled sea of oiled, black heads, which rippled with movement like sands 
behind the receding wave. Mingling with the crush it was possible to meter 
more accurately than by any other means the attitude of the people toward 
the Royal visit. In this way one found in Calcutta precisely what was 
discerned in all other cities in British India, except that the cheerful placidity 
of the northern capitals was replaced by a certain nervous excitement. 
There was the same chattering wait, (he same tense moments as the cort6ge 
approached, the same concentration as Their Royal Highnesses passed, 
and irresistible surging into the road the moment the last file of the escort 
clattered by. 

The opulent spaciousness of the Calcutta viaulau adapts itself 
admiiaWy to such ceTcmonies as were witnessed this moTuing. The great 
assemblage, so far from embarrassing the parade, only provided it uitha 
more appropriate setting. The long line of troops was the diameter of a 
giant circle of boscage, of the proud buildings of Chow ringhce, and of the 
van-coloured spectators. Even 
at such purely military events, 
and in such a military country 
as India, the salt in the fibre of 
all Anglo-Saxons effloresces. In 
the gallant array whicli marched 
in review, Horse Artillery, Volun- 
teers and Infantry, none had so 
warm a reception, and none were 
so intently studied, as the Blue- 
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jackets and Marines of H.M.S. Hyacinth and Perseus they saluted the 
Sailor Prince. 

In the afternoon Her Royal Highness held a Purdah Party for Indian 
ladies at Belvedere, the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor There were 
also the usual races at Tollygunge, at which it was hoped His Royal 

Highness might be present, but the 
Prince paid an informal visit to His 
Highness ilie Aga Khan. Tolly- 
guiigc Club and Course are posses- 
sions which make dwellers in less 
favoured cities envious of Calcutta. 
Whilst within easy drive, and still 
more accessible by the electric tram, 
they have the verdant beauty and 
restfuincss of the English country- 
side. At the steeplechases, except 
for a suggestion of the Howrah 
smoke-cloud, one might have been 
hundreds of miles from a great city. 
The eye rested upon nothing but a 
sw'eep of grateful turf, on palms and 
trees, on smooth lawns and cheerful 
people. Apart from the palms_, the 
only suggestion of the East came fiom the close-packed Bengalis in the 
centre of the course, whose bright shawls, flecking their white garments with 
colour, only added to the attractiveness of the landscape. 
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At Calcutta the paths of Their Royal Highnesses and of some of 
the members of their Staff temporarily diverged. Whilst the Prince and 
Princess first enjoyed a little rest at Barrackpur and then sailed for 
Rangoon, members of their suite took advantage of the opportunity to see 
some of the sights of India which lay outside the route of the Tour, 
and to do a little shooting. Surrounded by the opulent solidity and com- 
mercial wealth of Calcutta, it is impossible to realise that one is within 
a few hours of a veritable sportsman’s paradise. Yet if any part of the 
world is entitled to that distinction, it is the territory of the Maharaja 
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of Cooch Behar in Bengal and Assam. 
The annua! shooting parties of His 
Highness — with whom Their Royal 
Highnesses lunched in Calcutta — have 
brought together statesmen and sports- 
men of the highest rank ; they form 
the most celebrated big game ex- 
cursions that are made. 

'rbe shooting land in the Maha- 
raja’s domains contains a great deal of 
marshy ground and comparatively little 
grassland, Of recent years the area 
frequented by big game has greatly 
contracted, owing to the spread of 
cultivation, and the Maharaja has had 
to iook more and more to Assam. 
The country has, in the past, produced 
some extremely fine specimens of big 
game, especially in rhinoceros, bison 


and buffaloe. Panther are also met, and occasionally a black panther has 
been shot. Tiger used to be very plentiful, and many magnificent beasts 
have been bagged. The finest in the famous Cooch Behar record fell to His 
Highness’ rifle, and measured ten feet five inches before it was skinned. 
But indeed most of the record specimens secured in Cooch Behar stand to 
the credit of the Maharaja. Sambhar, Bara Sing, Hog Deer and tremen- 
dous boar abound in these territories; an invitation to sboot therein is prized 
by the most accomplished sportsmen. 
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An iNonN Hntfrt.mn'Icnt— P aTURLsore Oricntal CusTOJt*? — Tnc Eastern Dance — 
Its Contrast to Western Ideas— The Tasiii Lamv of Sihcatse— Tiret in the 
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Doctor of I.wys— Depyrti rf for II Y«RACkPO«n— V olume One or the Prourcss— 
.\ Fiyy Imi’rissions. 

Calcutta, January 2nd. 



^ r is remarkable Iidyy little has been done in British India 
IK to introduce the Prince and Princess of Wales to charne- 
ls tcristic episodes of nati\c life. There have been garden 
ill parties, receptions, and dinners, without end; but awtiy 
from the Nati\c States, little or nothing distinctly and 
entirely Indian. This has not arisen from want of ex- 
ample, because the Bomba> ladies' entertainment formed 
an admirable precedent. Nor has it been necessitated by 


poverty of material. There is no Indian centre, honever advanced, nhere 
the means for presenting scenes from India nithout the English do not exist. 
It can only be ascribed to a certain l.aclt of imagination which overtakes the 
Anglo-Indian official when confronted with the organisation of ceremonial 
engagements, and binds him, a willing slate, to all that has the sanction of 
usanc. All honour then to the Calcutta citizens who broke away from 
orthodoxy and gave to Their Royal Highnesses an Indian entertainment 


this afternoon. 


On the viaidan, near the site of the Victoria Memorial, was erected 
a colonnaded amphitheatre of horse-shoe shape. In the centre stood a raised 
arena and facing it a canopied dais. Inducted to this dais with niucli 
circumstance, and with Indian noblemen in attendance as c/iotect-bcarcrs 
and as rnj clmtrmllmris, or Royal c.anopy-hoIdcrs, Tlicir Royal Highnesses 
had held before them a jewelled b.asin with the rose water which fills siicli 
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an important duty in all eastern ceremonies. Garlands of white flowers 
were now offered and accepted. Then was presented c/iandnti, or white 
sandal scented with saffron and musk, and a sacred fragrant wood 

produced In the Garo Hills. With the gift of a bouquet to the Princess, the 
inaugural greeting closed and there stepped forward four pundits bearing 
four gold plates, caeJi contnmtng a cocoamit, a qnarjtity of rice, a few blades 
of grass, a gold coin, and flowers — the national emblems of fertility and 
plenty. They gave place to three Moulvis, who presented, on behalf 
of the Mahomedan comnnmity, a, hymn specially composed for the 
occasion. Two Buddhist priests in orange robes, with close-cropped crowns, 
advanced to the dais and submitted an address, comprising sacred poems in 
honour of the event, and a shnlUvoiced choir raised, in Bengali, a song of 
welcome by the Maharaja Tagore. All 
was now ready for the character dancing. 



Buddhirt DsBccr* 


First there hopped on the platform 
the singers of the Baul song — a score 
of comical rascals in quaint robes, conical 
caps, and " bearded like the pard.’' 
Their dance merits no description, for it 
was only a repetition of the curious 
posturing of the Holi, the Ganpat, and 
all other native festivals. The Nagar 
Sankirtan, which followed, possessed a 
little more character. It was rather a 
series of jumps than a dance, — jumps to 


the music of weird, curly wor-liorns by tall fellows in rainbow garments, led 
by a shaveil-pated gentleman who had a crimson umbrella all to himself. 
But there is so little variety in all these performances that one rejoiced at 
their brevity, and listened with pleasure to an interlude by the Bharati Musical 
Association. Those who have studied it aver that Indian music is more 
scientifically constructed than that of the West, and certainly the gentle, 
plaintive melody in the minor key created a most agreeable impression. 


The eastern dance has nothing in common with western ideas and 
thought. Consequently the exhibitions from Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet, 
though in re.ality they may have been full of meaning and character, were 
to most of the onlookers merely tiresome and ineffably silly. The Sikkimese, 
who first took the floor, pirouetted like clumsy coryphees in training for 
the Empire ballet. They twirled their skirts of yellow silk and nodded their 
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enormous hats after the manner of “Jack Greens” on a May morning' ; wiiilst 
the band, clad in jesters’ caps', g.ive the gentleman with the trombone a great 
innings. Tlie Sikkimese wore masks that might have been borrowed from a 
Chinese joss-house, and long tails from the crowns thereof like the bedraggled 
locks of Macbeth’s witches. The musicians wailed and twittered, whilst the 
mummers laboriously spun round like clumsy skirt dancers. If the Sikkimese 
suggested elephantine ballerinas, their comrades from Bhutan might almost 
be termed the prc-historic prototypes of Miss Loic Fuller. 

The argument of the Lama mask-dance was elaborate beyond words. 



We w’ere told that an attempt was made to show how the dead, on leaving 
this world, meet the terrible denizens of the lower regions, how they are 
tried, judged, and punished, and how thej are cut up and quartered for their 
sins whilst on earth. But it w'as impossible for the ordinary observer to 
detect the remotest resemblance between the argument and the dance. 
What we saw were two small boys, painted .and masked to tepresent 
skeletons, who w’ould not have frightened a healthy English cliild, skip round 
with a certain measure of agility. Then tw'enty or so ponderous 
Mongoloids, in Drury Lane masks, indulged in a few mild corybantic 
gyrations whilst the bandsman, entrusted in a rash moment with the 
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cymbals, enjoyed a little fantasia which rendered all his brother-musicians 
inaudible. But nothing would be more arrogant than to assume that 
because tliese dances are meaningless to us thej'are so to those for u’hom they 
are designed. The fact that they have come down through so man}’ centuries 
is an indication that they are still a force amongst the strange people on our 
North-Eastern Frontier. 

The Indian quarter-staff play was a very tame affair. It had nothing 
in common with the hardy staff play of the old English yeomen, but rather 
recalled the great duel between the young Vincent Crummleses which 
Nicholas Nickleby so unceremoniously interrupted, and w’herein the tall sailor 
and the short sailor administered a variety of fancy chops alternate!}’. At 
intervals the Bharati Musical Association played charming Indian music. If 
these fugitive impressions are likely to convey the idea that the entertain- 
ment w’as a rather meaningless affair it would be quite incorrect. There is 
an India which Their Royal Highnesses do not see at gatden paities, state 
entrees, and durbars, and certain phases of it were presented to them to-day. 
They are phases few Englishmen understand and what we do not understand 
we aie over-apt to call stupid. 'I'here could be no greater error. 'I’he entci- 
tainment was cleverly planned, and e\ccuied amidst graceful sunoundings, 
for which those responsible are entitled to e\ery credit. And not the least 
pleasing feature of the entertainment was the illumination of the vtaidan. The 
trees burst into fire blossoms ns soon as daikncss approached, and then paled 
before a brilliant display of fireworks. 

All the morning, too, was passed amid strange surroundings. The 
Tashi Lama paid a state visit to the Prince, attended by the quaintest 
retinue — a cavalcade of hard-featured Tibetans, riding rough hill ponies, and 
wearing red and yellow hats of extraordinary shape. With pipes and 
tabors they marched through the Europeanised streets of Calcutta, carrying 
red and yellow banners, and the Tashi Lama’s state palanquin. The 
Tashi Lama drove to Government House, but at his own request returned 
in his palanquin, after taking tea with the Prince and presenting His 
Royal Highness w’ith an ivory-hilted poniard. The Tongsa Penlop and 
the Maharaja of Sikkim were also received. Their Royal Highnesses 
lunched with the Maharaja of Cooch Beliar. 

The Garden Party at Go\ernment House .assembled c\ery one who is 
now In Calcutta, which is .another w.ay of s.aying people 
January Ord. of distinction from all parts of India. It is on such 
occasions that one appreciates, or ought to appreciate, 
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the .ndvantage of a Viceroy’s residence which is approximately the centre of 
this humming circle of life, and w'hich is adequate even for a Royal visit in 
the height of the season. And yet the broad lawns, refreshed by tlie recent 
shower, were no more than snlhcicnt for the great gathering dniwn together 
by Their Excellencies’ invitation. Fashions change, and it is the vogue of 
the day to laugh at the imitation Corinthian style of the Georgian and early 
Victorian age. Still, with all its faults, that taste gave a certain dignity and 
solidity to the buildings of the period, which no one would claim for many of 
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those of a later school. Cert.ainly Government House at Calcutta is no unfit 
abode even for him w’ho exercises the King's authority over three hundred 
millions of people. The severe white mass, with its porticoes and dome, 
standing in ample grounds of sw'ard and palm and lofty tree, impart that 
sense of proud strength which is the keynote of the British Raj. 

For weeks swarms of nimble coolies have been busy weaving a web of 
frail bamboo over the facades of the principal buildings. Then came other 
coolies who speckled the plaster and the brickwork with long wire nails. On 
these w’cre hung white glass fairy lights by the hundreds of thousand, and, as 
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soon ns the sun tlccHned, swarms^ ol luimnn spulers crawled over the webs, 
coaxing the reluctant wicks into life, and Calcutta burst into light. In this 
way were the illutninations clticfly planned, for, although electricity, gas atul 
naked flames were freely utilised, there must have been a score of fair\' 
lamps for every other form of light. 

On n night like this the opulent spaciousness of Calcutta operates in two 
>\nys: tl forbids the concentration of coloured flame, nhicli in more cramped 
cities produces the richest decorati\c eflccts, and it permits a coup (f (mil 
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impossible with tortuous streets So in Chowringhee the eye swept o\er an 
almost unbroken wall of tongued light. The shops glistened with gas and 
electricity, each line of the Government buildings was drawn in living fire, 
and row on row of hard, white, incandescent light flaunted the solid proportions 
of the Clubs. It was like a sheet of carbon etched with fire, but the general 
lack of colour and the free employment of electric light made it a little cold. 
For perfection in illumination under an eastern sky nothing can vie with the 
soft, yellow, slightly smoke-hazed light of the fairy lamp, and hence it was 
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that the ga/.e rested witli llic greatest pleasure on the chastened glou of the 
School of Art and the Museum. 


But if Chowringhec was a little hard the maidan was all softness and 
grace. Some of the trees broke into blossoms of light which, reflected in 
the occasional pools, streaked their still surfaces with iridescence, and the 
Red Road throughout its generous length glowed with warm red lanterns 
and festoons of yellow light. Here there was colour without garishness — a 
vision of endless curves of damask luminaries. The outlines of old Fort 
William were stencilled against the sky, and in front blazed a vivid Union 
Jack. Over all beamed a lambent crown from the Ochterlony Column. 


On the river the scene was one of singular charm. I he darkness 
of the night was broken by a few incandescent pictures reproducing the exact 
outline, from deck to waterline and bow to stern, of the 
men-of-war and some of the steamers. 'These were 


mirrored again on the face oftheswift-n 
they flashed like a coruscation of dia- 
monds and emeralds and sapphires. 
On one boat no hue but a pale green 
was permitted, and she shone in a haze 
ol pixie light. As soon as the people 
had gathered thickly in the streets the 
men-of-war opened with fireworks, 
sending up salvo after salvo of rockets 
which rent fiery trails thiough the air 
and, bursting, flooded the sk) with 
colour. 



Returning Ceremonial Visits 


The “Carnival of Light” was played most brilliantly in Dalhousie 
Square. Here was the aclvanttage of concentration, and as there was not a 
dark spot on the enclosing walls, the quadrangle was flooded with light. 
Most conspicuous was the great mass of dull brickwork which houses the 
Bengal Secretariat. Filling one side of the Square with a uniform style of 
architecture, each angle and cur>-e was enfaced with flame, and the adjacent 
steeple of the Scotch Church preserved it from an) suggestion of flatness. 
On the right the domed Post Office and in front the lofty buildings of the 
Telegraph Dep.artment, outdid in splendour even the loyal expression of the 
Banks and merchants. Then the gardens glowed harmoniously with 
Chinese lanterns, flashed back by the placid bosom of the lake, and here, 
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indeed, the decorative skill of the citizens of the Metropolis found its richest 
embodiment. 

It is the weakness of human nature to institute comparisons and there 
were many inquiries as to how the illuminations in Calcutta contrasted with 
those in Bombay. Well, Bombay lends itself much more readily, from the 
size of its public buildings and the nature of its architecture, to decorative 



BaUJnnt In tlw HoghU 


illumination. The more general emplojment of colour ga\e the Bombay', 
Carnival of Light a richness which was not secured here. In another 
respect Calcutta suffered from its own advantages; the vast bulk of the 
swallowed up so many people as to in\est certain parts of the route 
with an air of thinness. But enough of comparison. The Festi\al of 
Lanterns was a brilliant success; the citizens enjoyed it, and Their Royal 
Highnesses, astheydro\e through the streets with a large cavalry escort 
frequently expressed their pleasure. 
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“Let us have a building, stately, spacious, monumental and grand, to 
which every new-comer to Calcutta will turn ; to whicli 
January 4th. all the resident population, European and Native, will 
flock, where all classes will learn the lessons of history, 
and sec revived before their eyes the marvels of the past ; and where father 
shall say to son and mother to daughter : — ‘This statue and this great hall 
were erected in the memory of the greatest and best Sovereign whom India 
has ever known. She lived far away over the seas, but her heart was 
with her subjects in India, both of her own r.ace and of all others. She loved 
them both the same. In her time, and before it, great men lived and great 
deeds were done. Here arc their memorials. This is her monument.' ” 

These words of the great Viceroy embody the purpose and object of 
the Victoria Memorial, of which the Prince of Wales laid the foundation 
stone to-day. India was stirred as she had not been for near half.a-century 
by the death of her beloved Queen-Empress. All classes were moved as by n 
sense of personal loss: the British by the fracture of the guiding influence under 
which the Empire attained its astounding bicadlh and pow'er ; the Native 
Rulers by the disappearance of the gracious Suzerain who confirmed them 
in their powers and privileges and was ever a wise counsellor and a genei oijs 
friend ; the people who gathered in reverent groups round the statues which 
preserve her lineaments, by the loss of that distant but ever present per- 
sonality — more real to them than the greatest of the Mughals to the nearest 
of his subjects— the protecting Empress wlio closed the opeit scar, who had 
their well-being ever near to her heart, who rejoiced .it their good fortune 
and sympathised with their affiKtions, who loved them. And all because slie 
embodied those ideals of duty and purity which are esteemed no less in the 
East than they are venerated in the West. 

The yearning for some visible and concrete expression of this senti- 
ment was directed by Lord Curzon into one main channel — the creation, on 
some commanding site in the Mother City, of an enduring monument to 
which all who would know of Queen Victoria, her life and times, would bend 
their steps. Every provincial centre has its own memorial, and rightly so, 
for in these days it is the relatively few who see the Hughli. But whilst 
each has within his reach some outward record of her reign, all have contri- 
buted through the local funds, and the munificent donations of the Ruling 
Chiefs, to the stately building which will proclaim, to a later generation, 
“The glory of an unequalled epoch and the beauty of a spotless name.” 
They did this on a scale which allowed the monument to be planned solely 
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with an Idea to its fitness, unstinted by consideration of cost j to be cast 
indeed in a mould which will make it the most magnificent contribution 
since the davs of Shah jehan to the architectural treasures of the East. 

The site was found on the near the Cathedral, and in close 

proximity to the unsightly gaol — soon to be removed. There the Hall will 
stand, on a terrace some seven feet high— a noble structure of white marble, 
crowned by a swelling dome, itself surmounted by a gilded figure of Victory’. 
The style chosen by Sir William Emerson is the Italian renaissance, with a 
suggestion of orientalism in the arrangements of the domes and minor details. 
The general plan is for two wings linked by a curved arcade, the wide terrace 
running all round the building, with towers at the corners. The north porch 
will be approached by a sweeping flight of stairs, at the head of which will 
stand the bronze statue of Queen Victoria, by Frampton, now in the Red 
Road. The Queen’s Half is to be lined with white marble and coloured 
panels of Indian marbles, and mo^cs and frescoes. Every particle of the 
material and workmanship will be of the best, for the Hall is meant to endure 
as well as the most famous products of the ancients. 

And this is to be no pompous shell, but a living, active epitome of the 
life and times of tlie Great Queen. In the central hall will be mementoes of 
the late Queen, first in such shape as statues and busts, and secondly in the 
form of memorials of her reign. Amongst these will be autograph letters to 
Viceroys and Governors-General, and Queen Victoria’s chair and writing-table 
from Windsor. In the sculpture gallery will be busts and statues of great 
men specially identified with India ; in the art gallery paintings, engravings, 
and pictorial representations of persons and historical scenes. It is possible, 
in stipple, mezzotints and engravings, to recover almost a continuous record 
of Anglo-Indi.-in worthies, battles, sieges, landscapes, buildings, forts and 
scenes, during the last two centuries. There will also be cases with personal 
relics of the leading figures in Indian history. In the Princes’ Court will be 
displayed memorials of Indian history, contributed or lent by ruling Chiefs, 
and in this a special gallery is to be devoted to a chronological illustration of 
the history of British arms. Then in the inner courts and quadrangles will 
be commemorated in frescoes such historic scenes as the three battles of 
Panipat, the immolation of the women of Chitor, the first audience of the 
British factors with the Great Mughal, and the Delhi Durbar. The Hall 
will be not only a Victoria Memorial but an Indian valhalla. 

The ceremony’ this afternoon was simple, and tinged with a fitting 
solemnity and restraint. On the raised foundations of the future Hall were 
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gathered all for whom .‘space could be found. I Icraldcd I)y a fanfare from 
trumpeters in embroidered gold suriouts, Their Royal Highnesses and the 
Viceroy and Lady Minto walked dowp the central aisle to the dais, erected 
under a Corinthian colonnade. Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, recounted the circumstances leading’ up to the ceremony, 
remarking tliat “ The news of the dc.ath of Ouecn Victoria was received 
in India with a universal outburst of loyal and loving sorrow. We all 
knew how deep these sentiments of lore and loyally were in the hearts of the 
Indians, but even those of us who think we know the people best were aston- 
ished at their universality, not only in the great cities, where thousands met 
to give expression to their grief, but in the remote hamlets of the interior, 
where simple folk still live the old Indian life. Those of us who were then 
working among them found them moved by deep and general sorrow for the 
death of the Mother of her people everywhere.” 

The Prince of Wales, speaking with deep feeling, said :~ 

We are met to*ilay to commemorate a KreJ*t sorrow nnil .» preat loxc. E\cry where 
the Priiicesb of W.nles and myself, lit our journey through this vast and varied 
land, have luad almost d.til}' evidence of the ample m.inncr in which India has 
returned the affection of her first Queeu-Iimpress. This sentiment, so toiichinp 
and so precious, finds its highest and most um\ers.tl expression in the National 
Monument with which the Princess and tare proud to be associated to-daj. 
We have heard from Sir Andrew Fr.tser of the dilficulties which attended the 
I ‘ initial stages of this great Memorial, and we must nil of us recognise that 

it is to Lord Curion's vintiring energ) and devotion that the tribute to the late 
Queen-Empress has taken tins national and far-reaching aspect, I .tm glad to 
know that the interest which he took in the building of this Hall will not cease' 
with his departure from India, but he will continue to shov his sv mpathy w ith the 
undertaking. It is right and befitting that there should be memorials in all 
parts of India in honour of one who, though never privileged to see her 
Indian subjects In their own countries, seemed to have the peculiar power of 
being in touch and in sympathy with all classes of this continent. But it is 
still more befitting that there should be one memorial in India — a svinbol of the 
unilj and concord which came from her all-embracing love for her people and an 
enduring token of the affection which all — Curopeans .and Indians, Princes and 
peasants —felt for Queen Victoria. 

To us this wonderful expression of gr.atitude brings natural pride and warm hopes. 

J The Taj, which has delighted and fascinated us hy its heautj and bj its stor) , 

can never be rivalled in its grace. Butin generations to come this memori.il 
to a great Queen, whose sympathy conquered distanie and space, m.ay present 
to the histori.an reflections as hallowed as those which are inspired by the 
Taj Mahal. 

The Prince and Princess, and the Viceroy .md Lady Minto now 
moved to where the memorial block was poised. The usual mementoes 
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were placed \n the hollowed nether stone, the cement spread and the block, 
of the purest white marble, was lowered into place. Having tested it with 
plummet and square, and struck lightly with an ivory-inlaid maul, His Royal 
Highness declared the stone “well and truly laid.” All now returned to 
the dais where the Viceroy, in bluff soldierly words, expressed the country's 
thanks to Their Royal Highnesses. 

Two episodes ol the morning merit record. His Royal Highness, 
accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel Ch.arles, I.M.S., drove to the Calcutta 
Medical College, where he spent an hour and-a-half under the guidance of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lukis, I.M.S. From a itasnr ofa lakh of rupees pre- 
sented to him by the Maharaja of Durbhanga, for philanthropic purposes, 
the Prince gave ninety thousand to the College, which will be of great service 
in improving the equipment of the Institution. The Princess visited the 
Holwell Monument to the victims of the “Black Hole” and the adjacent 
scenes connected with the early history of Calcutta. 

The state ball last night and the special convocation of the Calcutta 
University to-day brought the ceremonies in connection 
January eth. with the visit of Their Royal Highnesses to Calcutta to 
an end. It is growing trite to say that the ball was 
more largely attended than any similar function in the history of the 
city. Still never have the handsome rooms of Government House presented 
a gayer and a brighter scene; and although at first dancing was difficult, 
from supper-time it was kept up with the greatest spirit. Their Royal 
Highnesses and the Viceroy and Lady Minto joined in the state quadrille 
and the Prince and Princess found so much attraction in the animation of 
the company that they waited for the Princess to participate in the state 
lancers, when Her Royal Highness had Lord Kitchener for partner. 

The convocation_ at. the University, this morning, w-as a quiet 
ceremony. The Prince drove through streets which introduced him to 

that other side of Calcutta life which is hidden behind Chowringhee the 

Calcutta of unattractive streets and dingy architecture, but redeemed on this 
occasion by the crowds who lined the highways and splashed them with 
the vivid colours of their shawls. The principal hall of the University was 
crowded, and through this lane of people His Royal Highness walked 
with Lord Minto, the Chancellor. The proceedings were of the briefest. 
Sir A. Pedler, the Vice-Chancellor, made a short speech presenting 
His Royal Highness for the degree of Doctor of Law, honoris causa, the 
Chancellor invested the Prince with the dignity, and the procession retraced 
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Its steps to tlie porch. His Roy.nl Highness spent some time in conversation 
with the Fellows and returned to Government House. 

Tills afternoon, according to the original programme, I'hcir Royal 
Highnesses left Calcutta, but, instead of going to Darjiling, they went to 
the delightful sylvan retreat of the Viceroys at Barrackpur. 7'hey were 
accompanied by the Viceroy and Lady Minto and a very small Staff. 



Ttw BwTk Baiau, CaKutta 

Although the Prince and Princess of Wales are only at Barrackpur, 
they are as completely severed from Calcutta as if the original programme 
for a visit to Darjiling had been adhered to. The Calcutta festivities closed 
on Friday and the Prince and Princess are in absolute retirement, enjoying 
a most necessary rest until they embark for Burma as the first stage on 
another long round of state ceremonies. The decorations are being removed 
the sooty traces of the illuminations cleansed, and Calcutta is returning 
to its normal life, busily discussing, in the brief intervals snatched from the 
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all-absorbing question of the future military organisation, such local topics as 
the incubating improvement scheme. Since the final decision was taken> 
the wisdom of abandoning the projected visit to Darjiling is fully recognised. 
It was not only that the weather was so unsettled that grave doubts existed 
as to whether Their Royal Highnesses would see anything more of the 
mountains than a sea of unpleasant mist; but the strain of a fatiguing 
railway journey, coupled with violent climatic changes, was not one to 
lightly faced at this period of the tour. 


In Calcutta was written the last page of 
Volume One of the tour. The second volume will 
open in The Silken East and carry Their Royal 
Highnesses through the fascinating cities of 
Southern India to the Imperial Watch Tower at 
Quetta, terminating in the port of promise—’ 
Karachi. It is not yet time to turn the leaves of 
the volume and glean its lessons, except to say 
that nothing has marred the triumph of the pro- 
gress. Everywhere the Prince and Princess 
have found warm hearts and loyal enthusiasm. 
Everywhere they have left a deeper affection for 
the Royal House and an even more firmly-rooted 
attachment to the Imperial Throne. Nowhere 
was this more marked than in the capitals of the 
great feudatories — in Indore, the rendezvous 
of the Central Indian Chiefs ; at Udaipur, Jaipur 
and Bikanir, the home of the chivalrous 
Rajputs ; at Lahore, where the Punjab Chief- 
A Type from Darj'i'oe tains gathered ; and at Jammu and at Gwalior. 

In some cases Their Royal Highnesses were 
renewing acquaintances pleasantly inaugurated in England ; in others they 
met for the first time Rulers who have a great stake in the governance of 
India. But whilst in all they w’ere welcomed with a pomp and magnificence 
which expressed the joy of receiving, the feelings of the Chiefs must not be 
measured by these outward signs alone, splendid though they w’ere. What 
made the Maharaja of Jaipur reverently lay his suord at the feet of the Prince 
and Princess and throw open the palace gates, so that the Royal carriage 
might drive through the almost sacred inner courtyard to the foot of the 
durbar dais ? What made Scindia descend from his stale seat personally to 
present his Sirdars ? It was the burning desire to pay to the Emperor’s son 
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tbc greatest honour that could be drawn from the codes of the E.nst. The 
same spirit flashed in the significant words of tlic Tnshi Lama of Sliigatsc — 
the most sacred figure in Buddhism — when he received the Prince at I Listings 
House : “ I have come from a distant country, over mountains, rivers and 
snowy passes, to meet Your Royal Highness, and 1 would gladly haw 
travelled ten times the distance for the honour of such an interview.” 

But in the rich pages of this volume no leaves have given greater 
pleasure than the entire worthiness of the last chapter, writ in Calcutta. 
Nothing is gained by burking plain facts, and certainly the Calcutta visit 
was regarded with a certain mc.isurc of dubiety. I’liblic feeling, violently 
agitated by the partition of Bengal, foamed into an altogether unusual 
exacerbation of demonstration. I'hcrc was not, and there could not be, any 
confidence that the hot-headed men who fanned disturbance would refrain 
from carrying politics directly into the welcome of Their Royal Highnesses, 
01 that they would not find abettors in the feather-brained students who have 
been making themselves so ridiculous. From the moment that Their Ro)-aI 
Highnesses arrived at Howrah until they left for Barrackpur no countenance 
whatsoever was given to these doubts. Many causes contributed to this 
result. The sentence is written with every appreciation of the great work of 
a great Viceroy, but the departure of Lord Curzon, whom the Bengalis 
regarded as the head and front of this offending, drew the sting of faction. 
Then the leaders of the anti-partition movement may ha\e come to realise tiiat 
the patience of the Government, which had not flagged so far, was not 
absolutely inexhaustible. But these were minor factors. The dominating 
influence was the growing appreciation of the circumstance that the Prince 
and Princess are above party arid administrative acts, and that they are 
of a Royal House whose love for India and regard for her welfare are not 
surpassed by even the most patriotic Bengali. 

“ Prince, you have made us all one ! ” was the frank exclamation of a 
well-known Parsi when presented to His Royal Highness in Bombay. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to apply that remark to Calcutta, for if there 
were any abstensions from those who welcomed the Royal visitors their 
absence was not remarked. Each state ceremony was the occasion of a 
great demonstration of popular interest. The people came in from the 
surrounding villages in their tens of thousands, and wherever the 
Prince and Princess were to be seen there the townspeople were gathered 
together. Nor did interest wane as the visit drew to a close, for on 
the last ceremony of all, when the Prince drove through the dull streets 
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which lead from Governmcnl House to the University, the thronjf was 
dense and continuous. One did not detect the joyous note uhich rang 
so loudly in Bombay and some of the northern cities, more particularly 
in Dcllii and Amritsar. Those who know say that the ncnj»’aH is not built 
this way. But no matter where one minjjicd with the onlookers he found a 
genuine concern in the presence of Their Royal Highnesses and a keen 
anxiety to know their features, so as to be able to carry away a mental picture 
of the King-Emperor’s eldest son and his consort. Whatever the occasion, 
even so fascinating a one to the oriental mind as the “ Carnival of Light,” 
it was always the Prince and Princess whom the people had come to 
observe.* 

Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to Calcutta was punctuated with well- 
organised and brilliant pageants. The decorations in their .simplicity and 
taste were handsomer than any yet seen, with the single exception of Amritsar. 
Illumination night was a “ Feast of Light.” Moving through these scenes 
the Prince and Princess came into contact with every phase of the city’s 
activities, whilst the overpowcringly European atmosphere of their surround- 
ings was tempered by the presence of the Tashi Lama, the Tongsa Penlop 
and the Raja of Sikkim on all state occasions. But the event which will 
dwell longest in recollection, and which was indeed the crowning point of the 
progress, was the laying of the foundation stone of the noble memorial to 
the late Queen-Empress. On every hand the evidence accumulates which 
points to the virility and grip of the chain which binds India to the Royal 


* It IS cxtremel) difficult for the Engliilimao to interpret the mental attitude of the 
Indian. His Highness the Aga Khan, the spiritual and intellectual head of the Khoja 
community and the most trusted Indian leader, who passed on foot amongst the crowd 
on illumination night disguised, thus recorded his impressions The scene that night 
1 shall never forget. Tears of joy ran down the faces of old men, and young Bengali 
lads who probably were students who had been agitating several weeks before. Amongst 
one large group I went up to an old man, a Mahomedan, who seemed deeply affected His 
grey beard was wet with the tears of joy he had shed, and his moist eyes shone with that 
happy satisfaction which one so rarely sees on the faces of very old men. I went up to 
him and enquired why he shed tears and why he looked so happy. He turned round 
and told me, with an expression I can never forget, “ I went to see them arrive the other day. 
His first glance — and his whole bearing all these clays has only confirmed it — has shown that 
he is a ‘Man,’ and that be looks upon us as men. Oh, how good it is to have a man 

who does feel that we are human beings I cry for joy that the heir of the 

Indian Empire and his consort do consider us human.” The hundreds who surrounded the 
old man, with one voice said s/iatas^ / shabasA ' »nd looked as if they instinctively agreed 
with the old man.” 
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House The first link was forged by the gracious Proclamation, which will 
be blazoned on the walls of the Victoria Hall, and every year fresh sectors 
were wrought as the knowledge of her sympathy and goodness and love 
penetrated the hearts of her eastern subjects whom she never saw’. That 
chain w’as inherited by her son, and, as far as one can read the signs of the 
times, w’ill pass strengthened to her grandson. In every phase of the simple 
reverent ceremony the force of this personal influence and dynastic connec- 
tion was driven home, and it found its most adequate expression in the active 
association oi Queen Victoria’s grandson with India’s outward expression of 
love and loyalty to her memory. Through this association the Victoria Hall 
W’ill do more even than proclaim “ the glory of an unequalled epoch and the 
beauty of a spotless name.” It will be an outward and visible sign that, 
though kings and queens must pass in their appointed time, the principles 
for which Queen Victoria stood did not die with her. They were bequeathed 
to her successors with the sceptre she swayed for India's good. 
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Ran'ooon, January \zlh. 

N Tuesday the Prince and Princess of Wales em* 
barked on a launch at Barmckpore and, steaming 
slowiy down the swift»flo\ving Hughli, arrived at 
Garden Reach, where they transhipped into a 
tender. Thence they continued their voyage to the 
mouth of the river, where the Renown and her 
consorts were in waiting, all except the Terrible, 
for owing to her vast bulk the giant cruiser was 
anchored another forty miles out at sea. The sun 
was low in the West before Their Royal Highnesses rejoined the battle- 
ship which bore them from Genoa to Bombay, and when the guns cracked out 
the Royal Salute, the dull, he.avy sky was stratified with lemon and rose-plnk 
and sullen masses of foreboding grey. The Renoivn remained at her 
moorings until daylight ; then weighing anchor, she started on the short 
voyage across the Bay of Bengal to Rangoon, It w’as meet that on their 
last day in Bengal Their Royal Highnesses should be brought into this 
intimate contact with the mighty river which carries the life-blood of the 
Province. For Mother Gunga, with her principal outlet the Hughli, is one 
of those waterways, like the Elbe, the Rhine and the Yangtse-Kiang, 
destined by nature to be the theatre of a crowded population and an e\er- 
increasing trade. The Prince and Princess were able to view it in all its 
aspects — the pleasant sylvan riverain scenery* of Barrackpore, which is fast 
being eaten away by the industrial development of Calcutta ; the mills and 
factories, which blacken the air with their foul emanations but bring gold by 
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the milljon to Bengal and reduce each year in 
larger measure the dependence of her people on the 
soil ; Garden Reach and the inaidan^ where the 
wealthy society of the metropolis takes the air of 
evenings; the humming docks and jetties always 
crying out for more room ; the panting steamers 
sweeping down with the tide, bearing the spoils 
of her world-wide trade ; and the Simderbunds 
of malarious repute. 

All these characteristics of the Hughli 
passed slowly in review before the Prince and 
• Princess, and with his sailor’s eye for maritime 
details, His Roj'al Highness was the keenest of 
observers. Why does not some genius tel! the 
tale of the Hughli as Mark Twain wrote of the Mississippi in “The 
Mississippi Pilot?” There is a wonderful fascination in the story of its 
ever-changing channels and shifting sandbanks ; of its bars and shoals, 
which, like the “James and Mary,” mean no more than three minutes of 
life to the vessel meeting its embrace and butting against the terrific force of 
the tide ; of the Survey Staff which watches the moving waterway as intently 

as ever astronomer studies the 
heavens, and ihe Pilot Service 
which yields to its chief members 
the salary of a Commissioner of 
Division — a Survey and Pilotage 
so thorough and so exact that 
Calcutta is as free from accidents 
as any port of its size in the 
world. Is there no one to write 
also of its romantic history and 
of the men who came up with 
Job Charnock when, casting his 
eyes over the dreary mud flats, 
he marked them down as the 
site of the future capital of India ? 
It needed a prophetic soul to 
discern the potentialities of a 
metropolis in that miasma-reek- 
ing plain. 
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The voyage to Burma was made through a leaden, lifeless sea and 
under a dull grey sky. Tlic splendid coolness of Calcutta was soon left behind. 
Stickier and yet more sticky it grew until, when the Re»(y:v}i anchored below 
the Hastings Shoal in the Irrawadi last night, the atmosphere must have 
reminded Their Royal Highnesses of those steamy days In Bombay which 
welcomed them to India. From the anchorage the Sh«e Dagon Pag’oda 
flamed against the horizon, its heavily-plated coronet and bulbous pinnacle 
glistening like a lesser yellow sun. But when, on landingcarly tliis morning, 
the Prince and Princess lost sight of the Pagoda they must have wondered if 
they were really in Burma, or even in the East. Laid out on the American 
chess-board plan, Rangoon has many of the characteristics of the western 
township. Each good building alternates with hovels, and, although 
Rangoon is a city of infinite promise, it is one of the most featureless and 
unprepossessing achievement. 

This is Buima without the Burmans. The soldicr.s are British or 
Indian, and the Police Sikhs. The coolies come from Madras or Calcutta 
and the street hawkers aie Bengali Mussulmans or Chinese. The driver who 
rattles you to the hotel in a matchbox on wheels draw-n by a rat, hails from 
the North-East, and you are received by a Goanese butler and shown to your 
room by a Madrassi bearer. If you would shop you must drive over roads 
made and cleansed by Indian labour to English, Italian, Hindu, or Chinese 
stores. If you w’oulcl do business there are British and German banks and 
houses, Madras usurers and Chinese money-lenders. At the station a Eura- 
sian Superintendent bids Indian coolies entrain j'our luggage and Bengali 
servants will minister to you at the stopping places. There is room for every 
one except the Burman, and he is the scarcest commodity in Rangoon. Go 
totheSUwe Dagon Pagbda and there you find him engaged in cbeetfwl 
worship, clad in spotless white and pink, and scores of dainty maidens too 
kneeling in the outer row and holding their offerings of flowers and tapers in 
graceful devotion. But even the Shwe Dagon Pagoda is swept by Indian 
scavengers and painted by Indian labour, whilst the twang of the hawker 
vending “ icelemolade ” is unmistakable Bengal. 

Nor was there much to suggest Burma when the Prince and Princess 
who passed up the busy river in a small launch, stepped ashore at the Sule 
Pagoda Wharf. Of the two thousand persons gathered in the pavilion 
only a sprinkling were natives of the country. In the circle of municipal 
commissioners who waited to present the address there were English and 
Scots, Hindus, Bohras, blue-robed Chinamen and a Parsi, but only an 
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insignificant proportion of Burmese. The Chiefs 
of the Southern Shan St.ales, with their robes of 
brocaded gold, their gorgeous hats fashioned 
like the iron pots worn by the men-at-arms of 
the Middle Ages, and their strong Mongolian 
features, were oriental to the core ; but the 
Burman might have been a stranger in the coun- 
try, so small a part did he play in the actual 
reception. It illustrates by the way the com- 
parative inaccessibility of parts of the Province 
that one of the Shan rulers — and that a woman — 
was fifty days on the journey from lier Stale to 
Rangoon 

When the Prince and Princess left the 
pavilion and entered tiie vestibule leading to the 
highway they passed into another atmosphere. 
Here were gathered the wives and daughters of 
the leading Burmese citizens — the quaintest 
little almond-eyed 
ladies imaginable. 

Their olive com- 
plexions were enamelled a pale cream colour 
with cosmetic of thanatka on which were boldly- 
pencilled eyebrows. Their jet black locks, 
oiled and combed and done into a top-knot, were 
bound with fillets of tinsel and decked with 
flowers. Their silken jackets and voluminous 
skirts of charming rose-pink, often beautifully 
broidered, shimmered in the softened light ; 
w’hile— to quote Sir John Suckling — each 
maiden’s 

“ Feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out ” 
encased in the nattiest of sandals. They sat 
with true orienml patience, now whiffing a 
surreptitious cigarette, or “a w’hacking white 
cheroot,” bearing on their knees large Burmese 
silver bowls of roses. But when Their Royal 
Highnesses approached the pink ranks rippled 
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and rose and the ladles sedately strewed the path with flowers. There has 
been no more graceful greeting on the Royal progress. 

The crowds lining the streets were more cosmopolitan than any that 
have greeted Their Royal Highnesses since thcj’ left Bombay ; but, though 
apparently few in numbers, the Burman had inoculated all with something of 
his own joyous temperament, and it was pleasant to listen to the splash of 
laughter and of jest. The enthusiasm of the communities at w’elcoming for 
the first time the Heir-apparent to the Province — for His Majesty the 
King-Emperor was not able to visit Burma on his Indian tour — also broke 
out in the erection of a long series of triumphal pavilions. The first was 
entirely Burmese, in the form of a “ pyatthat ” — the structural ornament 
to the roofs of buildings specially erected for the reception of Royalty 
and other great dignitaries. The Mahomedan pavilion represented a 
mosque and the Madras Hindus raised a counterfeit of the Golden 
Temple of Madura, The Surati Bani Company built quite an imposing 
edifice of Moorish arches, with painted panels of the most flamboyant 
character. The pavilion of the Chittagonian Mussalmans represented a 
court in the Alcazar of Seville, whilst the Fokicn, or “long-coat" Chinese 
community of Rangoon, imitated a royal entrance or halting place for Chinese 
Royalty. Then the Canton, or “short-coat" community of Chinese, raised 
from material brought from Canton a p.avilion designed after the famou.s 
Hone Kow Arch, where .the two Emperors Hoan Kow Tsaw and Chow 
Hong Ycc met, and placed under the southern entrance five quaint sets 
of marionettes. The children, the students, and the Karens also had stands 
to themselves. These lent a character to the decorations which has rarely 
been found on the tour, and it enabled the widely-varied communities of 
Rangoon each to greet (fie Royaf visitors in its ow'n fashion. The feadiii" 
members of c%ery race gathered in the pa\ilions and the Prince and Princess 
who drove through at a walking pace, accepted many gifts of flowers on 
their progress. 

Who, knowing Rangoon, does not gratefully remember the Royal 
Lakes and D.ilhousie Park — that uholly graceful sheet of water running 
.almost to tlie b.ase of the Shwc D.\gon Pagoda hill, hemmed with verdure 
and embroidered with feathery islets? Amongst the most pleasant recollec- 
tions evervone carries away from the Burmese capita! is the memory of 
the drive over iho red latcritc roads of Dalhousie Park that ring the water 
•and the row down the like from the pavilion of the hospitable Boat Club to 
sec the Pagod.a .at sunset Then the excrescences which motlern had t.aste 
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has fastened on the Pagoda disappear. Tlie finely-proportioned golden 
edifice rises from its palm bed pure and undefiled. Its golden beauty glows 
softly in “the western waves of ebbing day”; whilst the molten pinnacle and 
radiant coronet flash out the message of Buddha's wise and tolerant creed. 
As the sun dips below the horizon, the aureate shimmer deepens into a 
purple shaft — the glory of scene exquisite in its simplicity and repose. 

On the opposite side of Lake Road the citizens have laid out, in 
memory of Queen Victoria, a new Park which continues the beauty of the 

surroundings — a park pleasantly 
diversified by grass-grown hil- 
locks and ornamental water, by 
flowers and trees. On one side 
are the buildings which house the 
zoological collection, including the 
sacred white elephant, which, if 
the truth be told, is but a mangy, 
grey beast, tind provide a large, 
open space where the larger car- 
nivora can exercise. To furnish 
the requisite space much unsightly 
land was cleared, and one must 
admire the foresight and enterprise 
which secured the site as a plai- 
sance before the rapid growth of 
the city seized it for bricks and 
mortar, and thus further guaidcd 
the purlieus of the Pagoda from 
unwelcome intrusion. Thither 
the Prince and Princess dro\c in 
‘'tatc in the afternoon to open the Memorial. Afterwards the Prince and 
Princess visited the principal houses, but the most interesting feature was 
a pavilion erected by the Burmese Indies under the leadership of Mrs. Hla 
Aung, where a band of little Burmese maidens, in their pretty dresses, 
posttired in the quaint national dance whilst musicians wrought a plaintive 
air on their nali\e instruments. 

This morning Their Roy.al Highnesses attended divine service at the 
Cathcdr.al, .and in the afternoon paid .a private visit to 
January t4th. ilic Shwe IXngon Pagod.i. On conmiencing the ascent 
of the long flight of steps leadijig to the pl.ntform from 
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which the Pagoda springs, they passed through rows of ^ 

or Buddhist monks, with their yellow robes and shaven polls; 


then through the bazaar — where the powdered Burmese women 
sell flowers, candles and “joss sticks” 
terrace. Here were gathered many 
leading Burmans, flecking the payment 
wiUi colour as they moved lazily to and 
fro in their voluminous pink silk skirts 
and white jackets, and with their heads 
bound with rose-coloured silk. Amidst 
such a throng a few Chinamen wearing 
Ellwood helmets and a hybrid English 
dress appeared strangely incongruous. 

The majortempleshuddled round the base of the Pngcfdci were crowded u'ith 
Burmese maidens 5 and a group of Buddhist nuns, their skulls shorn to the 
skin, could scarcely be differentiated from the Pongyis. A group of lads 
were playing football which, under the Burmese code, means keeping a light 
wicker ball in the air by striking it with the arm, the knee, or the sole of the 
foot. Their Royal Highnesses also saw the path by wdiich the British 
advanced to the capture of the Pagoda in the first Burmese War. 


to the faithful — to the f f 7 


The Sbwe Dagron Pag:oda Waiting for the Prince. 


Some of the preparations made for the reception of the Prince and 
Princess revealed the depravity of modern Burmese taste. It made one 
shudder to see coolies covering the rcd-lacquered pillars with coats of filthy 
grey paint, afterwards grained in a crude imitation of oak. The lesser 
pagodas were also gilded out of all resemblance to their normal appearance. 
One could wish, too, that Their Royal Highnesses Jiad seen the Pagoda under 
a less formal guise True, the usual features of Pagoda life were there — the 
Pongyis, the worshippers, the stalls and the kaleidoscopic crowd, but under 
circumstances which invested them with an air of artificiality and effect. 
You missed the dirt, the smell and the merry chatter, the Pongyis smiting 
their crescent gongs, the vagrant musicians, the begging children and the 
pretty air of devotion with which the lassies kneel before the sitting Buddha, 
holding offerings of flowers and tapers in their upstretched palms. Will it 
be said that some were well missed? Assuredly not; for all these, with 
many less pleasant, are essential to the understanding of the Burman. 

It was a little depressing to note how the process of ruining the environ- 
ment of the Pagoda goes on apace, and the erection of more corrugated-iron 
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shrines and glass-bedaubed pillars. It is almost impossible to conceive that 
the faith which raised the Pagoda in all its impressive simplicity, where it 
should witness the force of Buddhism as far as the eye could reach, should 
rear these monstrosities in tin and tinsel, and drape an image of the founder 
in a khaki rope. Does it not typify the decay of the pure, if sterile, faith, 
which flowed from India to Japan, into a religion of mere form and ceremony, 
with no real vital force ? You long for some bold iconoclast to arise and brush 
away the booths which obscure much of the dignity and grace of the original 
shaft, even though it involve the sacrifice of some fine detailed craftsmanship, 
and leave the Pagoda what it was meant to be -a pillar of gold rising sheer 
from the palm grove on the terraced hill. 


They say that this is the coolest weather they ever know in Rangoon I 
The assertion Induces sympathy wholl)' gratuitous, and 
January isth. probably equally unwelcome, for those who live in Ran- 
goon. For these recent days have been dull and heavy 
and steamy — days when one prayed for a storm to clear the air, so oppressive 
and deadening is the atmosphere. Fortunately, when the Prince and Princess 
set forth this morning to see the elephants piling teak in the yards of the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, there was a strong fresh sea-breeze. 
If if had not been for this, anyone unacquainted with Louer Burma 
would have imagined it to be the early days of the hot season instead of the 
“ coldest ” days of the year. 


On the level, muddy banks of the creek, just below Rangoon, eleven 
fine elephants awaited the arrival of Their Royal Highnesses to begin work. 
It was an appropriate theatre, 
for on the opposite bank was 
a dusty rice mill husking the 
new paddy now beginning to 
come in, and the Prince and 
Princess were brought in 
contact with the two great 
founts of Burma's growing 
prosperity, whilst the smoke 
of the oil refineries indicated 
the presence of a third im- 
portant source of material 
wealth. The elephants ran 
through the whole gamut of 
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their accomplishments. They tlr.ajTged huge baulks ofliniber over the mud, 
squc.aling loucliy with disgust when the weight of the lo.ad called (or a great 
effort of strength — for the elephant likes work no more than the Burman. 
They piled logs one on top of the other, draggitig the heavy lumps by 
chains held in their twisted trunks, squaring the pile with the precision of 
an expert “deal runner.” They butted logs along, using their weight ns 
cleverly as an athlete, and one old gentleman rolled the stump of a tree 
about like a circtis performer until he tired of it. 

The timber uas not large enough to necessitate two elephants 
working together, which shows the trained beast at his best, but the cleverness 
of one fine tusker made him the cynosure of all eyes. It was a study in 
animal intelligence to see the lutgc beast go on his knees in the muck and 
dig out an enormous log thirty to forty feet in length ; then, recovering 
himself, balance it carefully on his tusks and advance slowly over the sludge, 
climb the stack already built up, and shoot it on the top of the growing heap. 
Once there, a second elephant, knee-deep in pleasant slush, squared it and 
so the work went on. Some who have had much experience of elephants say 
that they are stupid beasts and their intelligence has been very much o\erratcd, 
as direction entirely comes from the inahoul. But ihe vtahout in the timber- 
yards does not bestride the animal's neck where a certain amount of leg 
pressure might be brought to play. He sits on a small padded wooden 
frame-work on the back, and his only stimuli are baby taps with the heel and 
an occasional prod with the goad. Can any animal which translates these 
signals, as docs a clever elephant, be regarded as unintelligent 

But the elephant, like many other picturesque features of Burmese 
life, is doomed. He suffers from the penalty of being too good, and notwith- 
standing the efforts to keep up the supply it falls so far short of the demand 
that prices have risen enormously .and are still increasing. His training 
begins at five and continues until he has attained one score years and five, 
and is worth from six to seven thousand rupees. At this price it is more 
profitable to put down machinery, and when next a Prince of Wales visits 
Rangoon, if he desires to see elephants a’piling teak, they will have to be 
brought down as curiosities from the forests. But where the timber is 
actually felled the elephant still is king. No animal or mechanical device 
can compete with him when it conies to dragging logs through the pathless 
forest or removing jams on the creeks. 

Many strange sights have been witnessed on this tour, but none more 
curious than the array of Hill tribes on the lawn of Government House this 
afternoon when the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Thirkell White were “At 
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Home.*' Representatives of .all the tribes and sects in the Southern Shan 
States were there. The Shan Chieftains sat in robes of the stifFest brocaded 
gold, bursting out into little wings like the grotesques frequently encountered 
in Burmese wood-carving. Their womcn-folk were scarcely distinguishable 
from modest Burmese ladies. But the jungle people were the wildest seen 
since the Nagas were left behind at Jaipur. There were Karen and Yintale, 
Padaung and many another of the strange families who people the eastern 
frontier of Lower Burma, and from Mergui, Toungoo, the south-\vest corner 
of the Shan States, and the five feudatory States of Karenni. They gradually 
descended in the social scale until they reached the Lawas, or “head 
hunters.” 

Birarre, even amongst the motley collection, were the Padaung from 
the Karenni and Shan States. There the swan-neck is esteemed so great a 
mark of beauty that extraordinary pains are taken to acquire it. As early 
as possible in the life of the female infant, brass rods, about a third of an inch 
in diameter, are coiled round the neck and are added to periodically so as to 
keep the neck in a constant state of tension. The longer the neck the greater 
the beauty, and some of the Padaung carried from twenty to twenty-five coils. 
Anything more uncomfortable or more cumbersome to a people whose daily 
toil is not light can scarcely be imagined. It is like a self-imposed “cangue.” 
Yet it did not appear seriously to hamper their movements. The story 
is told of a missionary who, impressed by the sufferings of a Padaung 
convert, had the neck rings cut away ; she was then too weak to hold her 
head erect. 

Of the dances little can be said ; they mean nothing to the western 
spectator. The Riangs first “took the floor," the men in white, the stocky 
little w’omen in modest dresses of dark-blue home-spun, whilst the band pro- 
duced monotonous, but not unpleasing, music by striking shaped bamboos 
of various sizes. The dance was a monotonous march, with an occasional 
shake of the foot, conducted with perfect gravity but without life or spirit or 
evident interest. Occasionally their voices were raised in a wild refrain. The 
Padaung were even quainter. Nine men and w’omen lined before the Prince 
and Princess and clasped hands. With bowed heads and shoulder to shoulder 
they very slowly revolved on the centre man as on a pivot. An occasional 
slight genuflection alone broke the monotony of the march, and the on!}’ 
instrument was a set of pan pipes. This inane performance was carried out 
with a gravity comical in its intensity. 
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Mandalay, January \6ih. 

HE best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men, Gang aft a-gley.” 
Rangoon arranged to speed her Royal guests by the most 
beautiful illuminations e\er seen on the graceful lakes. As 
soon as the sun sank below the horizon the trees burst 
into huge rose^red blossoms and were lit by myriads of 
gigantic fireflies. The fringe of the mere was ringed Avith 
light and the rustic bridges were etched with fire. Each 
dinghy, punt and canoe glowed with soft colours and was 
ready to join in the procession of flaming barges. Then an 
utter]}’ imexpcL'ted storm hroke over the Jake sad marred 
e\erything. In a few moments the Chinese lanterns were 
dabs of parti-coloured pulp and half the little lamps were extinguished. 
Heroic efforts were made to repair the mischief, and A\ith a certain measure 
of success, but much was beyond immediate remedy. The lanterns were 
irretrievably ruined and, as the Burman w’ill not climb trees after dark, 
their inky blackness A\as unrelieved. 

But, although marred, the water carnival w’as still picturesque, 
and the central feature was little affected. Soon after their arrival the 
Prince and Princess embarked on the state barge which was crowned with 
a triple pagoda roof, prowed with giant griffins and splashed Avith light. 
In this they ncre towed gently across the lake by Burmans in their narrow 
canoes, and as they towed, the native musicians in the central boat raised the 
strange, haunting melody of the Burmese boat-song. The lend came from a 
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shrill-toned oboe, accompHnled by the g^entle beat of gongs and cymbals and 
bamboo clappers, and the refrain was taken up in perfect time by the strong 
voices of the rowers, mellowed by distance. In the van a lithesome Burman 
postured in the national dance, and the cadence of the song rolled over the 
unruffled lake. Then around the Royal barge clustered tiny canoes, each 
bearing a huge, coloured lotus. As Their Royal Highnesses approached, 
the leaves fell apart and revealed a dainty Burmese maiden who joined 
in dance and song. The charm and originality of the spectacle heightened 
the regret that it was robbed of its full effect by the most untoward rain. 

It was a relief to pass from the steamy heat of Rangoon into the 
pleasant dryness of Upper Burma and into the well-timbered upland scenerj’ 

which the line runs through 
as soon as it emerges from 
the deltaic districts. It was 
pleasant also to find at Man- 
dalay, and on the road thi- 
ther, the joyous Burman, in 
his pink and white dress, 
his head bound with a 
narrow fillet, predominating. 
But even in placid Mandalay 
Their Royal Highnesses were 
surprised by evidences of the 
troublous clays of the gentle 
Burman, when with his dah* 
and his gas-pipe gun he made 
the newly-annexed kingdom 
an inferno for his conquerors and his compatriots alike. The escort 

was composed of long-legged Sikhs on such rats of Pegu ponies that 
their spurred heels almost touched the ground — representatives of the 
military police recruited in Upper India to beat out the dacoity which 
became almost univcrs.'il after the deposition of Thibaw — and a detachment 
of sturdy Kachins — fl.^t-faccd Mongoloids in khaki and scarlet, with their 
dahs stuck in broidcred bells. They typified the traditional British policy 
of taming the wild tribes by making soldiers of them. All along the 
route stood to arms the men of every branch of the force that terrified 
1 hibaw into surrender and brought a country twice as largo as Pr.ance 
within the Briiisli Empire. 

* Dah : The lonf;-handled Durmeve vword. 
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Over broad, straight, well-kept roads. Their Royal Highnesses 
drove to Fort DiifFerin — tlie great walled enclosure where Thibau' passed his 
days of precarious sovereignty, afraid to leave their shelter lest he should 
never regain it — and to Government Mouse. After the blare and heat and 
bustle of Rangoon, to pass into this shady square was like entering a haunt 
of ancient peace. Their Royal Highnesses’ arrival also coincided with a 
sunset of exquisite beauty. The subtle lemon of the western sky was 
brushed and stippled with crimson and lightly flecked with purple grafts. 
The trees cast deep shadows on the moat, tempered with a dove-grey 
haze. From these heavy reflections the crimson and orange rolled over 
the unwavering surface until it flamed like mirrored fire. Nor was the 
eastern sky less beautiful, 
for the low hills were wrap- 
ped in violet vapour, imitat- 
ed in the moat, and from 
out the pleasant gloom a 
flight of white-winged birds 
hoarsely flew their home- 
ward path. 

Half-a-century ago, 
and before 
January I7th4 he ascended 
the throne, 

King Mindon dreamed two 
impressive dreams. He 
saw a large city lying at 
the foot of Mandalay Hill — a few miles to the northern-east of the Avan 
capital, Amarapura. Again he dreamt that he was riding a white elephant, 
which took him to the base of Mandalay Hill, where he dismounted. There 
two women, Ba and Ma, led him to the summit, where a man offered him 
a handful of scented grass and told him his elephants and horses would 
always thrive if fed on the grass that grew about the hill. When Mindon 
ascended the throne he took to wife two princesses, each of whom was born 
on a Thursday, and, in accordance with Burmese custom, received names 
beginning with Ba and Ma. This coincidence inspired Mindon with the 
desire to found a new capital on the plain stretching to the south-west 
from Mandalay Hill. The Royal astrologers assented and Slnvemyoclay— 
the Royal “Golden City,” or Yandabon — the “Cluster of Gems,” which we 
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know as Mandalay, roseat^lhe kingly call. Its foundations were laid in 
blood ; under Mindon’s successor it was the scene of repeated orgies of 
murder, until quarter-of-a-century after its foundation Mandalay passed 
under British rule. 

Mandalay, as Their Royal Highnesses observed on a long drive 
this morning, is like no other city in Asia. The walls, sheltered behind 
a broad moat, imposing in their external appearance, would be useless 
against artillery fire and are quite destitute of flanking towers. As they 
ucre raised in the two-thousand four-hundredth year after the death of 
Gatidama they were to measure in all 
2,400 units — each one of the four sides of 
the perfect square being a little over 
a-mile-and-a-third in length. Within, a 
second enclosure walled off the place pro- 
per, round which clustered the appurten- 
ances of the degenerate Avan Court — a 
Court so arrogant in its imbecile pride 
that for years the British Resident was 
not received in audience because he refused 
to “kow-tow.” In some respects the 
palace buildings, with their tin roofs and 
glass balustrades, reveal the full decadence 
of Burmese art. In others they are still 
not without a certain barbaric splendour 
and taste. The lofty columns of red- 
lacquered and gilded teak, the lavishly 
scrolled doenvaj'S and the gold-coated 
walls and roofs, though faded, possess a 
certain dignity and splendour, and, in the 
ebbing light, a charm too. But the roughly-constructed woodwork of the 
building is rapidly decaying and, were it not for the systematic restoration 
now in progress, in a few years there w'ould be little left. 

From the palace the Royal route lay ’through the city. The old 
native city of Mandalay straggled southwards towards Amarapura and 
w’estwards to the Irraw.-idi. All the houses were of bamboos, with mat 
W’alling — for convenience in burning out if the populace became fractious. 
Indeed, one of the principal reasons which induced Mindon to allow a 
ci\il settlement, ap.irt from the question of trade, w’as that its presence 
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served as an excuse to raise on ihc river’s bank a lofty dyke, wliich 
should also protect the palace, in the West, against the British shelling it from 
the Irrawadi. After the annexation the populace uere transferred to blocks 
laid out south and west of the city. This is how it came about that Mandalay 
is a place of wide streets uith ugly names and no slum quarter. Mttclj more 
recently the destruction of the bazaar by fire provided an opportunity for 
re-building it on the most approved modern lines. It is now well-designed, 
substantially constructed and cicanly-kcpt, but it is not of the East. Not 
all the smiling Burmese stall- 
keepers — Hindus, Mahomedans 

and Chinese — nor c\cn the stench 
of the half-putrid fish which is the 
Burman**' savoury, can invest 
it with an oriental atmosphere. 

When you see the innumerable 
western atrocities exposed for sale 
you admire still more the Bur- 
man’s taste in dress. 

The Arakan Pagoda, whither 
Their Royal Highnesses drove 
from the town, is distinguished by 
the circumstance that it is a build- 
ing in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and not a solid pile of brick- 
work, such as is usually found in 
Burma. It enshrines the famous 
Mahuni brass statue of Gaudama 
— the national image of Arakan 
— in a central hall surrounded by 
a wide arcade and crowned by a The Arakan PapocU 

many-storied roof. Tradition says 

that it was cast by King Chandrasuriya — an object of adoration to pilgrims 
from all Buddhist lands—and many wars were waged against Arakan for the 
main purpose of possessing it. It was carried off by Bodaw Paya on the 
conquest of Arakan in 1784 and brought in pieces across the hills. Then the 
native artisans were unequal to the task of restoringthe severed portions until 
Buddha, taking compassion on them, folded the figure in his embrace and the 
joints were no more visible. The sceptic cannot question the miracle, for the 
brass is so plastered with gold-leaf that the cr.acks are indiscernible ! 
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Now the figure, which ranks only after the Shwe Dagon Pagoda as 
an object of Buddhist veneration, and is said to have been cast from life, 
is brilliantly lighted by electricity. Does it not sound an act of incredible 
vandalism ? And yet the result is good. Formerly the gloom of the shrine, 
aggravated rather than relieved by a few smoky candles, rendered the outline 
of the statue scarcely perceptible. Now the concealed lamps throw the 
figure into the strongest relief, the gilt shining like pure metal, and the 
serene face, which alone is free from gold-leaf, gazes benevolently upon 
the worshipping circle. But more curious than this is the strong Italian 
influence in the design of the interior of the pagoda. The massive pillars 

and round arches, lacquered 
a deep red to the base 
and then lavishly gilded, 
supporting a gilded roof, 
little suggest the common 
forms of Burmese architec- 
ture. They are far more 
reminiscent of St. Mark’s 
at Venice. 

The Burman pro- 
bably gets more joy out of 
life than any other race in 
the East, but to see him in 
his most cheery vein you 
must meet him at a boat- 
race or a pony contest. 
Perhaps the former is .still 
the more popular, though 
the days arc slipping past when each district strove to attain the head 
of the river. No merrier throngcotild bate been found than that which fringed 
the bro.ad north moat of Fort DufTcrin, when picked crews from all parts of 
the country competed for pfircs which were to be presented by the Princess of 
Wales, It was a Burmese bank-hoUd<ay and they kept it right heartily. 
1‘hcy ro.ared ibeir applause as the racing canoes sped by, screamed with 
l.uigbter as the aspirants for the honour of walking the greasy pole flopped 
one after another in the w.aler, filled in the intervals by rcp.tlring the wear 
of their thro.ats with draughts of frcshly-c.xprci.sed juice of llie sugar-cane, 
and kept up ihcir strength »%iih snacks at the various stalls. But the 
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prettiest sight was the rippling pink of the turbans and sarongs up and 
down the dense throng, just broken here and there by the orange-robed 
pongyis. 

Canoe-racing in Burma is quite a serious business. The craft are 
keelless skiffs, nearly fifty feet in length and two to three in breadth, hollowed 
out of a log of teak or the lighter wood of yahane tree, with a high stern. 
Along both sides of the “dug out” a little water-boarding rises to the 
height of a few inches, and boat and paddles are painted a distinctive colour 
of yellow, or light green, or blue. The paddlers sit two abreast, except 
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how, who kneels on a small platform in the forepart of the boat and the 
cox who, perched on the high stern, controls its cour.se with a mighty sweep. 
The crew prepare for the contest with the seriousness of a competitor at the 
Olympic Games. Stripped to the waist, they tuck their waistcloths tightly 
between their thighs and disc.ird their head-dresses. Then they tic an old 
handkerchief tightly round their chests just below the breast muscic.s. The 
object of tins is not quite dear, but it is probably used to brace the upper 
muscles of the trunk, chiefly used when paddling with a .short, quick .stroke. 

But the nurmesc crew, which a\cragcs about ihiriy-fiNe in these big 
racing craft, includes one mcmlnT quite unique. His sole duty is loudly to 
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bang the cymbals, but whether as an encouragement, or to set the time, is a 
matter of doubt. His presence tends quite a distinctive air to the race. Tlie 
moment the starting pistol goes, clang ! clang ! resound the cymbals. 
Louder and louder they beat until they finish in a final smash for success, or 
tail away half-heartedly with defeat. The Burmese method of paddling is a 
reflection of the national character — a few long steady strokes and tiien a 
frantic spurt. They make thcT long, snaky craft slip through the water, and 
it was an inspiriting sight to see them coming down the moat, between 
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the red nails of the Fort and the parti-coloured throng, their brown skins 
glistening with sweat, their paddles flashing in unison, urged on by the crash 
of barbaric music and the yells of their backers. There were rarely more 
than a few feet between the boats at the finish, and the final was won bv 
inches. When the course was rowed, the crews paddled back with a fancy 
stroke that cut circles in the air, and broke into a wild boat-song. 

In picturesqiieness the Barmans were easily outdone by the two crews 
of Inthas from Fort Sledman— on the frontier of the great Shan States. 
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Figure an ordinary racing canoe, with a slightly raised deck, through 
the centre of which runs a light rail ; on either side of this are the crew 
holding the rail with the inner hand to steady themselves, and the heads of 
their long paddles with the other. Round the shaft of the paddle they bent 
the outer leg, and in this fashion, balanced on one foot, they threw the whole 
weight of their bodies into the stroke. In competition with the quick- 
paddling Burmans over a short course they were easily beaten, but they had 
such a strong, steady stroke that if the distance had been doubled, a different 
tale uould probably have been told. The Prince and Princess were towed 
along the moat in a gorgeously decorated barge by racing skiffs, to the 
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.iccompnnimcnt of the Burmese music and posture dancing with which Ihev 
became familiar on the Royal Lakes at Rangoon. 

Of the /ixvc, or Burmese the.'itrical performance, which brought the 
programme of the visit to an end, what can be said? It has so little in 
common with our conception of dramatic action that it is duller even than a 
nautch and, although every one would like to see a /rce once, few can desire 
a repetition of it. First there w.as a marionette display, and one so little 
iilusi\c that each cord hy which the figures were worked was cicarlv 
visible, and when anything went wrong brown hands were unbUishinglv 
thrust down to repair it. Then Ihc curtain rose on a hrightiv.painted 
scene and a king and his consort, followed by a group of the most painfully 
obvious supers, marcbed round the stage. Seated on a throne, the monarch 
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harangued his court whilst two men and a boy applauded behind the 
scenes. The monarch was bundled out and a Burmese youth and 
maiden had the stage to themselves — except for two old gentlemen who 
squatted unnoticed in the wings. In the colloquy that followed the maiden 
was an easy winner. Her flow of speech was like the brook, she postured 
with no little grace, and, remembering her tightly-wrapped petticoat, skipped 
about with extraordinary agility and address. But the story advanced not, 
and after this had been apparently in progress for hours and hours the 
curtain was rung down abruptly upon the performance, or the ptve would still 
be in progress. Yet the Burmans will sit this out night after night, from 
sunset to sunrise. You begin to understand the origin of those “whacking 
white cheroots" — they are the cheapest means of keeping the audience 
awake ! 

The Royal visit to Burma closed with the most delightful experience 
the country offers — a voyage down the river in crisp, bracing weather. 
There was a little duck-shooting on the way. At Prome Their Royal 
Highnesses rejoined the train and left Rangoon for Madras on Sunday. 

Happy the country that has no politics ! In the fresh, lustful vigour 
of its youthful growth Burma has had no time to develop political issues. 
It has no history, save such as is decently immured with the forgotten King 
at Ratnagiri. All eyes, all hopes, all energies are bent on the future, 
and bent too with a serene confidence in her growing wealth and 
prosperity, for “ It is a goodly sight to see what heaven hath done for 
this delicious land.” Coming to Rangoon from the old cities of India is 
like going from the whist-room at the Athenseum to Hurlingham. So 
much of India lives in the past, although here and there the dry bones of 
the centuries are assembling for a new life under the quickening touch of 
gold ; “ The Silken East " lives for the years to come. Then with the 
buoyant exuberance springing from present well-being and certain pending 
greatness mingles the jojous note the Burman sounds wherever he goes. 
“The feast, the song, the revel here abounds." So the all too brief days 
the Prince and Princess of Wales spent in Burma w'ill fill some of the 
happiest pages written in the book of the Royal progress. 

And yet with all these evidences of wealth and contentment, of the 
joie de vivrc which distinguishes the Burman from all other eastern 
peoples, of the really gladsome W'elcome to the Royal visitors, there would 
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obtrude a tinge of pessimism. The material prosperity of Burma must grow, 
for its foundations are built on a solid rock of agricultural and mineral 
wealth that has scarce begun to be quarried. Yes ; but what is to be the 
place of the Burman in the new State? There is no room for him in 
Rangoon. British and German merchants, Madras Chetties and Chinese 
brokers, coolies and hawkers, gharrywallas and servants from Bengal, 
Madras and Goa, make a fat living. The British India steamers plying 
between Calcutta and Madras and Rangoon carry hordes of miscellaneous 
Indians, coming to the land of promise, returning with the present 
equivalents of corn and oil and honey. The Police is an alien Police and 
the Army a foreign Army. The Burman still numbers a third of the 
population, yet so little place has he in the social and economic life of the 
city that you can live a quarter of a century in it and barely come into 
contact with him, or walk down the main street for a quarter of a mile and 
not see half a dozen of his characteristic pink turbans. 

If this applied only to Rangoon you could dismiss the subject ttith 
A sigh of regret at the scanty representation of such a cheerful and 
picturesque element in the population. Tempering the privileges of The 
Gateway City is the penalty of a heterogeneous and cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. The process of displacement, however, does not end there. 
Mandalay is commonly regarded as a purely Burmese city. In Mandalay 
the Burman is jostled by Sikh policemen and Indian soldiers. In the 
great buzzing market he is elbowed aside by Chinese, Mussulman and 
Hindu traders. If he embarks on any enterprise you may be sure that the 
capital is found by a Madras Chetty or a Chinese money-lender, and that 
but a meagie share of the profits finds its way into Burmese cash-boxes. 
Although the Burman is everywhere, it is not he who has the money. Of 
the rural districts it is more difficult to speak. If you inquire of those who 
know, however, you will invariably be told the same tale— that despite 
the existence of great areas of untilled land the Burman falls more deeply 
year by year into the toils of the Madras and Chinese money-lender* that 
where he Is not actually expropriated by the foreigner, he is drifting into 
the position of the sowkar’s serf. Why the term “ Native *’ is never applied 
to the children of the soil, but only to the alien immigrants I 

In truth, the virtues as well as the vices of the Burman make him 
an easy prey to the spoiler. There is a strong strain of the lotus-eater in his 
nature, for he liaics sustained labour as much as My Lord the Elephant, 
loves sport, the play and his ease; and invariably puts off till to-morrow* 
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what must not be done to-day. Nothtng^ better illustrates the cheerful 
irresponsibility of his character than the sequel to the fire that gutted the 
bazaar at Mandalay. The Commissioner, a kind, sympathetic officer, at 
once raised a fund for the relief of the stifTcrcrs, When he went to distribute 
it in the evening he found that they had improvised a theatre on the ashes 
of their homes and were wrapped in the enjoyment of a p^ve ! 

His religion, enjoining the widest tolerance and the duties of hospi- 
tality, deprives him of the protection of caste and the security of the 
water-tight village community. ** Brother, thou art welcome,” says the 
Btirmesc ryot to the wandering Urya. ** SU here at my board, and I will 
find you well-paid service in my fields.” In a few years the Urya is the 
ryot and the Burman his hind. The acquisition of merit by the building 
of pagodas, the gilding of images and the feeding of monks leads to the 
free-spending rather than the hoarding of wealth. The merit of monastic 
life attracts to the profitless seclusion of the “Yellow Robe” much of the 
manhood of the race. And so in small rvays the alien is creeping in. If 
the process is allowed to go on unchecked, what will be the position of 
the Burman in his own country half a century hence ? 

Now here the economist steps in and says that the Burman must be 
judged by the law of evolution, the survival of the fittest. The Burman 
is a poor economic factor ; therefore he must mend or end. That is a harsh 
and unlovely creed which is violated daily in our social life, and it is not 
fora moment applicable to the special conditions of “The Silken East.” 
The British Government in Burma is an alien Government. It was forced 
into annexation by the misdeeds of the travesty of a Court and not because 
of the shortcomings of the people. Its only excuse for remaining in posses- 
sion is that it administers the country for the benefit of the people. We 
have swept aside the abuses and exactions of the Avan sovereigns. We 
have established justice and order, developed communications, increased trade 
and provided equal opportunity for all. But of what avail these boons if the 
Burman finds no room, under the new order, in the land of his fathers? If 
he is being superseded not by a strong, manly, homogeneous race, but by the 
sweepings of Calcutta, Madras and Canton? Well might the Burman sigh 
for the bad old days. Thibaw made his palace at Mandalay a hell of 
murder; the city was built of bamboo and straw so that it might be burnt 
out if the populace proved fractious; not a soul willingly followed the 
deposed King into exile. But there was room and a future in Burma for the 
Burmans. Can we say the same now, after twenty year.s of British rule ? 
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There are some who would coldly view as inevitable the ovenvhelming 
of the Burmese by the mixed low races who are pouring into the country, 
and the extinction of the only laughter-loving race in our Asiatic Empire. 
Happily they are few. But we have a bad habit in India of securely locking 
the stable door after the horse is gone ; of waiting till a vast amount of land 
has passed out of his possession before we take measures to prevent the 
expropriation of the Punjab peasant, the Gujarat farmer and the Deccan ryot 
by non-cultivating rack-renting capitalists. Are we going to wait till the 
Burman has been squeezed so tight that the process of saving him has become 
doubly difficult, if not impossible ? The ousting forces at work have been noted 
these years past by men with a practical knowledge of the country ; their 
tendency has also been clearly foreseen- Surely if on inquiry the premiss is 
established the corollary should be special measures to protect the Burman 
from the rapacity of the money-lender and secure him in the possession of his 
land ! The famine-immune provinces of Lower Burma offer a promising 
field for the establishment of the greatest agency for scotching the sowkar — 
a land bank on the lines of the one which is salving the Egyptian fellah. 
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Arrival i.s Madras — A Da^ df Disilli'mosmlvt — Tjil* Hahdol'r .\fiTii — Tiic Joy 
OF THE People —Virgin Soil of Bhitisii Dominion — Tiic Prorlem of the 
I.AND— The Landlord and Agricultural Dcvelopmfnt — The Contrasts of 
India — Amongst Primitive Pfople— Madras Victoria Memorial — Tun late 
Queen-Lmpress' Message: “ Be kind and sympathetic to mv Indian People ’’ — 
Historical Monuments of Madras— A Visit of IIappv Memories. 

Madras, January 24^/}. 

HE Prince of Wales is a sailor and the Princess is an 
uncommonly keen student of Indian affairs. No 
doubt unflattering guides had prepared them for 
anything but a pleasant impression of Madras. 
That her harbour is a byeword amongst sailormen 
and shipowners; that her climate is, at the best of 
limes, like that of the bottom of a well; that her 
people are poor and her industries languishing— 
are these not amongst the commonplaces of what 
passes for informed Indian opinion ? But the back- 
wardness of Madras bears a sound family likeness to 
many another Anglo-Indian commonplace. Each bubble has only to be 
pricked to burst, and to-day was a day of agreeable disillusionment. 

First came the explosion of the harbour myth. It must have surprised 
His Royal Highness not a little to find that in this despised and contemned 
port the Rcnoivn^ and her giant escort, the Ten-ible^ could steam easily into 
the walled anchorage, reg.Trdless of the state of the tide, and moor a stone’s 
throw from the shore. In the magnificent harbour of Bombay the Reno'u.'n 
was near a mile from the Bunder, and the Terrible a mere smudge on the 
horizon. At Calcutta the battleship anchored at Saugor, eighty miles 
away, and her sister was many miles further out at sea. At Rangoon both 
war vessels moored below the Hastings Shoal. It will not be betraying a 
confidence to recite a characteristic story of the Princess. As the launch 
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fio'vrah was steaming down the Hughli, the Princess was being duly 
impressed with the manifold excellences of Calcutta — the size of the river, 
the depth of the channel, and the safety of the navigation. ** Yes, ’’she 
smilingly retorted, “ but you could not bring the Rcttoivn up here.” True, 
at certain seasons the sea swells so strongly through the eastern entrance to 
the harbour that the Madras anchorage is unsafe, but that eastern gap in 
the sea wall is soon to be closed and a sheltered opening to the north»east 
built. It would never have been constructed but for a misunderstanding of 
expert opinion. Madras, as a port, has suffered severely from ignorance and 
the bad luck of the 1881 cyclone ; but with courage it still has a future. 

Then came the heat 
myth. It was steamy, 
certainly, but a strong 
sea-sweetened breeze blew, 
uhich made the moist days 
in Bombay and Rangoon, 
and even the afternoon of 
arrival in Calcutta, a per- 
spiringrecollection by com- 
parison. Flicked by this 
breeze, the wavelets danced 
across the harbour, and 
broke with a happy roar on 
the beach. Pleasant it 
was to sit in the shade of 
one of the old surf-boats, built up of rude planks, as rudely sewn together, 
which were long the only means of landing in Madras, and are still so well 
suited to surf-work that they had to be called in to land, at Obbia, the men 
and horses of the Somaliland Force when the steel boats were beaten shape- 
less. The blue waters were furreuved with smart launche.s and immaculate 
gigs bearing Lord Ampthill to visit Their Royal Highnesses, and then the 
Governor, and the Admiral and the Captains ashore. Those who crowded 
into the large reception pavilion probably found the waiting-hour anything 
but a cheerful one, but this, the penalty of distinction, was avoided by the 
irresponsible beach-comber, for whom the panorama unfolded its best and 
brightest side. 

And then the “poor people.” Not even in Bombay, or Delhi, or 
Amritsar, did Their Royal Highnesses see such a packed crowd, or hear 
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more joyous chatter/ LuckiJy, in the ccnttcal streets, a strong’ barrier was 
erected, for no human cordon could have held that throng back. Behind 
this barrier the cro\sd wns so solid that the proverbial sardine may be said 
to lie at his ease by comparison. If it may be construed into a sign of 
depression to ripple and bubble with enjoyment, then tliese strong-featured, 
swarthy men and women of the South may be regarded as poor. But the 
impression which this enthusiastic and intensely interested Icvtc cn innsse left 
on the mind of those not unused in rc.ading the signs of the East, was of a 
people quite comfortably provided with this world’s goods, by no means 
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insensible to the lighter side of life, delighted to welcome the Shazadah and 
his consort, and determined to enjoy their holiday. 

To such accompaniments the Prince and Princess entered Madras. 
Their launch steamed round the warships and, whilst the air rang with 
the Royal salute, they were received by Lord Ampthill and Lady Ampthill, 
who, to the regret of everybody, are soon leaving Madras, and presented 
with a Municipal Address. The short drive from the harbour to Govern- 
ment House was crowded with signs of the new Madras and with memories 
of Fort St. George. On the one hand were the High Court, in the Indo- 
Saracenic style, and the Madras Bank building, which, strongly reminiscent 
of the Fort at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, typify the rebuilding of the city ; 
on the other was the venerable Fort, with its*smooth glacis, which brings 
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to mind the work of men Ukc Duplcix, CUvc, Bussy, Lally, and Coote. 
What brains and courage, hopes and ambitions, are summed up in the mere 
enumeration of the names of the men who, in a short haif-century, decided 
the fate of Hindustan ! Then, nearing Government House, the procession 
passed into the avenues of handsome boscage, the wide lawns and solid 
houses of the stately svtburban life of Madras, and which make it the only 
Presidency town where the Englishman has room to live. 

At every stage in the progress of Their Royal Highnesses through 
Madras you are reminded that this is the virgin soil 
January ssth. of British dominion in the East. To-day the Rulers 
of Cochin and Pudukottai were received by the Prince. 
It was in Cochin that the earliest Portuguese adventurers effected a footing 
in the Sixteenth Century and the Dutch subsequently established dominion. 
Haider Ali overran it in the course of a career of victory almost unchecked 
until he beat himself out, as many a mightier prince has done, against the 
impenetrable wall of British stubbornness. It passed over to the dominant 
power when the Mahomedan dynasty in Mysore was finally extingui.shed, 
since when the restored Hindu House has maintained the smoothest relations 
with the paramount power. A land of palms and paddy, of spreading lagoons 
and the lush tropical vegetation which is the India of our early dreams and 
hopes, it holds now the reputation of a State courageous in its progressiveness 
and distinguished by the solidity of its administration. 

Pudukottai is a State little knoun outside the Madras Presidency, 
except in connection with the Raja’s enthusiasm for motoring. Yet a century 
and a halfago, in the days when the Madras forces were knocking unpleasantly 
at the gates of Trichinopoly, they %vere in no small measure dependent 
upon the Tondaman of Pudukottai for supplies. The State was again a 
staunch ally in the wars with Haider and in the Poleghar campaign against 
the intruders into the Ganjam District. The Maharaja of Travancore was 
prevented from paying his devoirs to the Prince by an irritating attack of 
chicken-pox. Lord of the most picturesque parts of Southern India of 
those hills, forests and jungles which yield the finest big game shooting 
outside Assam, elephants and tiger, bear and bison, his House, too has an 
honourable record of steady loyally to the British in their contest with 

Tippu. In the assemblage of Chiefs and Zemindars is the Prince of Arcot 

the present-day representative of the Nawabs of the Carnatic. Spoil of 
Mughal and Mahratta, Lally and Coote, Arcot has a niche in Indian history 
\\ hence it will never be cast down. If Clive had done nothing but defend the 
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fort, with his poor five hundred mixed troops, against the ten thousand 
fanatics who hurled themselves against it, he would still be ranked with the 
great Englishmen. 

This afternoon His Royal Highnesscamc into contact far more closely 
than on any previous occasion with the problem that really lies at the root 
of the Indian Administration — the problem of the land —when a deputation 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association presented him with an address. 
The Association represents the big landed gentry of the Presidency, from 
the zemindar, with his revenue of near two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
to the squireen with a few thousands. These are the landed capitalists to 
whom the Indian Government ought to be able to look for co-operation in 
the work of developing Indian agriculture from the primitive state in which 
it now is to a condition more productive, 
whilst still in harmony with the genius 
of the people. ']*hey are a stratum of the 
community almost unknown in the purely 
ryotwari tracts, like Bombay, but whom 
the framers of that system looked forward 
to creating in some measure by the lapse 
of the inefficient ryots’ holdings. 

But that co-operation has not, with 
a few exceptions, been forthcoming. If 
we ask what part the zemindars and 
talukdars and malguzars have had in 
improving Indian agriculture, and in 
bhowinghow a great Indian estate should 
be managed, the answer can be nothing but unflattering. On the other hand, 
how often has this dreary cycle been repeated— of a career of extravagance 
culminating in hopeless debt, the interference of the Court of Wards, with 
the careful nursing of the estate back to prosperity and its thorough disinfec- 
tion, the rendition of the estate to the heir with a fat surplus, only to find it 
dissipated and the whole process begun anew. Meanwhile what has been 
done in agricultural improvement has been accomplished by the Government 
unaided by the landowners. And what of the future? Looking round the 
large deputation one noted many rich dresses and some pleasant faces, but 
discerned only here and there signs of the energy and character which have 
made the county families of England and the Junkers of Germany sources of 
strength to the nation, drawn from their contact with the soil. 
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hows ami arrows, 'ritcir dance can at once he pictured by turning' up Samuel 
Baker's or Stanley’s volumes of African travel and fmdin^ the wocwlcuts 
of African measures— a crude mimic combat punctuated by hoarse yells. It 
only had tills to commend it — that it induced n certain display of at'ility and 
was apparently enjoyed, in marked contrast to the ennui of the Burmese 
posturings. This, cheek by jowl with .a civilisation musty when our fore- 
fathers were elegantly clad in woad ! 




The Khonds carried us right back to pre-historic India. Their origin 
is obscure, for they must have been driven into the jungles of the Eastern 
Ghats by the Dravidians — who h.ave not yet found a chronicler — before thev 
in turn were pressed back by the Aryan invasion. Their isolation preserved 
them singularly intact, for their language bears no known resemblance to 
any Dravidian or Aryan tongue. When we look for linguistic affinities we 
cannot find them nearer than the aboriginal tribes in the hills of Assam and 
on the borders of Burma, who were no doubt ousted in a similar manner. 
Like the Bhils, they are described as a straightforw’ard and truthful people j 
they are too simple-minded to tell a lie, and prefer veracity ; they are loyal 
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practical shape it will be a handsome pile in the Indo-Saracenic style, a's 
exemplified at Fatehpur Sikri, and will form the recognized head-quarters of 
the technical institute, and constitute a permanent exhibition hall for arts and 
crafts and a bureau of information on technical and industrial subjects. 

The ceremony was simple. The Prince and Piincess and the Gover- 
nor and Lady Ampthill arrived in full state. Sir George Arbuthnot read 
the address recounting the history of the Institute. Lord Ampthill, in bluff, 
hearty words, expressed the joy of the people of the Presidencj’ in having 



Tbe Pnncc retnrBUp Mat* Viata, Madras. 


Their Royal Highnesses as their guests, and in the active participation of 
Oiieen Victoria's grandson with their Memorial to the beloved Oueen- 
Empress. Then he recalled that it was Queen Victoria who sent him to 
India to be Governor of Madras, and her parting words still rang in his 
ears — “Be kind and sympathetic to my Indian people." But a significant 
and very happy coincidence marked the ceremony. Copies of the local 
journals were, according to custom, enclosed in the glass casket placed 
in the hollowed nether stone. In those journals was printed an extract from 
the leading English newspaper recording the deliberate opinion of one well 
qualified to judge that “its record of education, its administration, and its 




His Exceslencv Lord Ampthill, G.C.S I., G.C.I E., Governor of Maoras, 
AND HIS Sons. 
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peaceful progress, entitle Madras to the designation of the model Presidency 
of India.” The eulogy is justified ; the absurd fiction as to the “ benighted ” 
Presidency has endured long enough ; but it wms a pleasant circumstance 
that this appreciation came at a moment which gave it permanent record. 

The last days of the Prince and Princess of Wales in Madras were 
spent in close association with the historical monuments 
January 28th. of the early days of the British India In which the city 
is so singularly rich. On Saturday they visited Fort 
St. George, which now, after nearly two and a half centuries of chequered 
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history, is .still the scat of Government and enfolds the principal administrative 
olTices. I'rom here was directed the long contest that stamped out tfie 
efforts of the French to establish dominion in the East. This was the 
base of the military operations which crushed Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan 
the most formldahlc enemies the nascent power had to meet until it c.nnie 
to dcatli grips witli the .Mahrattas. Merc, loo, the I'rcnch gained an initial 
avlvantage, when they captured ihc fortress, which, wisely pursued, might 
have made them the dominant power in India. The old ramparts have 
Ivcn hreached .and partly removed, and someday, no doubt, the Government 
offices will l>c rc-ercctcJ on handsomer and more convenient lines. But 
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surely nothing will be allowed to interfere with the conservation of a site 
immortalised by the genius of Robert Clive ! 

We have fallen into the habit of dating Indian history from the 
tragedy and epic of the “fifties.’* But there were great Anglo-Indians 
before Nicholson, though even Madras, the scene of his earliest triumplis, 
has found no time publicly to commemorate the work of the greatest of them 
all — Clive, or that other distinguished soldier — Coote. Wlitlst within the 
Fort the Prince and Princess devoted a fruitful hour to the examination of 
the historical records in St. Mary’s Church. St. Mary’s is not only the 
oldest place of worship built by the English settlers in India, but claims to 
be the only oldest British building of any kind in India, for it was dedicated 
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in 1678 and retains the thick walls and the original rounded bomb-proof 
roof. Here Job Charnock’s three daughters were baptised in 1689; Robert 
Clive was married to Miss MaskeJyne in 1753; and here the EJihii Yale was 
wedded, who afterwards gave his name to the great American University. 

On Saturday all Madras assembled in the pleasant park — for it is 
nothing less — of Government House, at a garden party. This morning 
Their Royal Highnesses attended Divine Service at St. Mary's Church and 
left quietly for Mysore after dinner. Thus closed their stay in the third 
Presidency city visited. It leaves none but the happiest memories. For 
this has been a real people’s holiday. They flocked into Madras from all 
the surrounding districts; they assembled in their scores of thousands 
wherever the Prince and Princess were to be met; they beamed with good 
humour and enjoyment on each and every occasion. Those who were unable 
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to come to Madras kept high revel in their o\s'n towns and villages. The 
Prince and Princess brought everyone together on terms of the most cordial 
amity. It was the Presidency as a whole who welcomed the Royal guests, 
and not any particular class. And mingled with the Royal greeting were 
genuine marks of affection for the Governor and Lady Ampthill, which 
deepened the joyous note. Every arrangement was carried out with a care 
and exactness of detail of which any Government might be proud. The visit 
leaves its permanent mark upon the city in the alteration of the name of the 
native town from “Black Town” to “Georgetown,” thus obliterating a 
slight but invidious distinction. 



' Tbe Prince i Bodf^ani 
(Sir PerUb Siotb and Lord AmpthtU’i Soni i 



CHAPTER XXV. 


In IKpsorc. 


Back ik a Native State — The Ch\k\cteristics of Mxsokc— Ixdlliulc Makks of 
THE British ADinxisTRAnoN— The Capital is Gaia Drrss — Motouiso to Sruis- 
GAPATAM — Tippu's Deserted Capital — A s Injukeo Sfpov — Tnc rKiscu's Ready 
Sympathy— .Education in the State— The State Banquet — ^Tiie Maiiaraja’n 
Pledge op Loyalty— Sport in Masorc— Captokint. a Herd or Elephants— Wild 
Scene from Jungle Life- A Littlf. Shooting— Departure from Mvnore. 

Mysore, January zgih. 


’ INCE leaving Gwalior at Christmas Their Royal Highnosses have 
not enjoyed the hospitality of a Ruling Chief until they entered 
Mysore In state to-day. And Mysore is the penultimate stage 
in the long progress through the territories of the great feudatories, 
which began at Indore in November. 

Mysore is a great Native State with the usual picturesque 
accompaniments of Indian rule left out. It Avas so long under 
British administration and under the control of able Native ministers well 
versed in British methods, that It has lost nearly all its distinctive marks. In 
the broad streets, the green Curzon Park, and the varied and characterless 
architecture there is nothing to distinguish it from an ordinary plains city. 
In the prosperous contentment of its people and the Imperial Service 
Cavalry, modern India is again suggested. Only two typical old India 
touches were imparted to the reception spectacle — the b/talewallas, or running 
spearmen, who preceded the Royal carriage, bearing staves tipped with 
bayonel-like points and beflagged with the colours of Mysore, and the House- 
hold Troops, in yellow and scarlet, armed with old Enfields. It is a 
significant indication of the silent revolution proceeding in India that a 
State, indissolubly associated with two great epochs in Indian history, 
should have lost so many of its distinguishing features. For Mysore, 
under Haidar and Tippu in alliance with the French, came very near to 
changing the course of Indian history. The rendition of the State to the old 
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dynasty, after half a century of British administration, fixed the basic 
principle of our relations with the Native Rulers and made possible the 
partnership that now exists. 

Dut you forgot the plainness of Mt'sore in the joyousness of the city 
in its gala dress. From the station a broad highway leads to the old fort, 
whose walls almost conceal the modern palace now being completed — a 
palace tliat reproduces the dccorati\e artof Southern India, almost extinct 
until the descendants of the original craftsmen were dug out and showed 
that their hands had not lost their cunning. It is a road that ordinarily holds 
little to arrest the eye, except that it leads it lo two little gilt-topped tem- 
ples, which betraj’ the 
exuberant richness of 
Southern India deco- 
ration. But pack it on 
roadside, balcony and 
house-top with the 
'dark-skinned people of 
the South — the men 
with the triple white 
horizontal band of Siva 
on their foreheads, or 
the broad, white loop 
with a red centre line 
that marks the follow- 
ers of Vishnvj — clothe 
this myriad throng in 
white and red, mass it 
under a sky of dazzling brilliancy and make it radiate cheeriness, and you 
have a human picture that requires no gilded frame. 

It only needed the 'figure of the young Maharaja, quiet, pleasant, 
dignified, as he drove to greet his Royal visitors, to complete the human 
element in the scene. The capacity for good In a young prince like the 
Ruler ot Mysore, who succeeded a few years ago, after a wise and liberal 
training, to his vast heritage, carefully conserved and in apple-pie order Is 
so enormous that you cannot forbear speeding an earnest wish for his well- 
being. So, too, did his loyal subjects. As the cavalcade passed, six 
thousand children raised their shrill trebles in a Kanarese and Sanskrit 
version of the National Anthem. The drive from the station to the 
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Residency was short, but an hour later the populace had another opportunity 
of viewing the Prince and Princess, on the occasion of the formal visit to 
the Maharaja in the large and unattractive hall which was built for His 
Highness' marriage, and where he was installed. When the onlookers 
broke up and surged over the roadway in wave after wave of red and white, 
you realised what those waiting lines meant. 

Mysore is in the curious position of being a State with no real capital. 

Clean and pleasant, Mysore City, with its wide streets 
January aoth. and cheerful, prosperous population, is the nominal 
head-quarters, but the executive offices are at Banga- 
lore, eighty-five miles away. There the active life of the State centres. 
The true historical capital is Seringapatam— eight miles distant — whence 
Haider AH and Tippu Sultan directed the campaigns and intrigues that made 
Mysore a great power in India, and a bogie to the British Governors of 
Madras who were slowly emerging from the factor stage. Indeed, Mysore 
has little more title to be considered the state capital than the circumstances 
that it holds the Maharaja’s palace and is the scene of the principal state 
ceremonies. 

In Seringapatam Their Royal Highnesses spent the cool, dry hours 
of the early evening and there renewed the rich historical associations with 
Haider and Tippu, Wellesley, Cornwallis and Lally, that they formed 
in Madras. The way lies over a pleasant, undulating road, lined with 
banyans and tamarinds and mnn^oes bursting with bloom, and running 
through irrigated land showing the rtce stubble and green with the early 
sugarcane. Then, almost before you can realise the fact, the motor glides 
over the bridge spanning the Cauvery and plunges amongst the moat and 
ditch, rampart and fausse-braye, that sentinel the seat of the Mahomedan 
usurpers’ brief power. The path as quickly mounts to the plateau, and you 
are amongst the ruins of the fortress that stiffened the most formidable 
enemy, next to Mahrattas, whom the British in India ever had to meet. 

The interior of the fortress is a ruin. Of the ordered pomp and 
splendour of Tippu’s court scarcely a fragment remains : — 

“ Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall.” 

Here it was that Haider AH Khan, the grandson of a religious men- 
dicant from the Punjab, elbowed aside the old Hindu dynasty and built up 
a kingdom that swept from Travancore to the walls of Madras, and placed 
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in the field some eighty thousand armed and disciplined troops. It was to 
reduce Seringapatam that Lord Cornwallis assembled what was probably the 
largest army in Asia ever under the undivided command of one English 
officer. When he sat down before the fortress in 1792 he controlled forty- 
eight thousand English and native soldiers, afterwards reinforced by nine 
thousand troops from Bombay, at whose arrival Haider realised that discre- 
tion was the better part of valour. 

Even in its decay Seringapatam conveys the impression of great 
natural strength. Standing on an Island produced by the bifurcation and 
reuniting of the Cauvery, it was protected by every artifice known to the age. 
The river at this season is a multitude of streamlets tumbling amidst a 
desert of grey rocks ; but in flood it must be impassable except by the bridge. 
You can sec now the two cannon, which mark the site of the breaching 
battery, stuck up in insolent contempt of the artillery on the ramparts, the 
marks of the round shot on the walls, and the breach through which Baird 
led the assault. Baird was for three and a half years a prisoner in Seringa- 
patam, so one can imagine in what temper he passed through the gap. Not 
that his spirit required any artificial stimulus, for was it not his old mother 
who, on hearing that Haider’s prisoners were chained two and two, exclaimed 
“God help the man who’s chained to our Davie I” A tablet marks the 
spot where Tippu fell, shot by a soldier who sought to rob him of his jewelled 
sword-belt as he lay wounded in his palanquin. Nor is there any difficulty 
in identifying the dungeons where were confined the prisoners of Polilore, 
that miracle of bungling leadership and soldierly courage. Looking round 
these narrcfv, heated trails 3’ou wonder that men could be chained up for years, 
i!!-clad, ill-fed, and ill-tended, and care to live. Physically they bred a 
different race of Anglo-Indians in those days. 

Standing in a delectable garden, on the outskirts of the Fort — a garden 
recalling the Mahomedan monuments of Northern India — is the domed 
building that shelters the tombs of Haidar and Tippu. History records 
actions of Lord Dalhousie towards the Native States that were harsh and 
impolitic, but he gave the ivory inlaid doors that now adorn a tomb which is 
still a centre of Mahomedan pilgrimage. Wellington, too, had the reputa- 
tion, whether undeserved or not, of being a hard and unsympathetic man. 
But when, as the youthful administrator of the newly-conquered State, he 
entered into occupation of Tippu’s summer palace— the Daulat Bagh — he 
found that the quaint native painting representing the battle of Polilore was 
defaced. He had it restored and it is as fresh to-day as when Wellesley left 
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India— (Ijc stout little British s(jiiare, with the wooden soldiers in their .stiff 
stocks, the Mysorean liorde.s, and the Krcnch cotitingtMU, all hopelessly out 
of drawing and perspecti\e, htit with a certain character, notwith.standing'. 
How many Polilorcs are iliere in British military history, where hlimdcrinj; 
leadership u.is redeemed hy iiultvidiial coiirajfc ? 


May I record a characteristic episode of the ride to Seritijjnpatam ? 
The Koja! moioi car, carryin^r the prince and Princess of Wales, the Maha- 
raja, and the Resident, Mr. Stuart I-rascr, was preceded by sepoys ridiny 
motor liicjcles. One of these skidded on the road and hcavilv threw the rider, 
snappinq- ItK lej, lirenkinj' a stick. A crowd imniediatclv j^^athcred, and 
noticin^^ lliis as he passed, the Prince had Ids car stopped and inquired the 
cause. On bcinjj Informed he tinmediately opened the door of the car, jumped 
out and s.iw por.sonally the nature of the man’s injuries, He also at once 
ordered water to be brought, nor did he quit the scene until he saw iliat the 
mjured m.'in had received c\cry c.arc and attention and that arrangements had 
been mtide for his prompt removal to the hospital. Then, and then only, did 
he allow his journey to be continued. The Prince’s kindness and ready 
symp.athy made a deep impression on the knot of onlookers. Their feeling.s 
may be gauged from this cli.iraclcristic remark How fortunate Is our 

brother to receive this consideration from the Sliahrada !” 

Before motoring to Seringapatam Their Royal Highnesses had a 
*1° State of Mysore Ims long possessed an honour.'iblc 

keen “luc.'itional. The late Dewan, Sir Scsh.adri Ijer, had a 

the stable a the importance of basing 

gathered into H P’'’''ciplcs .and liberally financing it. He 

y««nSo"rh,dLrtl 

school was opened by the then Ruler of Mysore 

smce wlnchtune drawing and modelling. carpltZ' 

sm.th's work and pottery, have been taught 
to boys of all classes, and the numbers on 
the rolls have increased to over two hundred. 

Hitherto these classes have been housed in 
lured buildings of an unsatisfactory character 
anti, .as their progress in this unsuitable 
environment has shown the virility of the 
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* Huhcrio Their Royal Highnesses' experiences in Mysore had been 
confined mainly to the spectacles of oriental pageantry that had, by this 
time, become familiar. Mysore, hotvever, though presenting in its capital 
the unromantic features of a well ordered but utilitarian age, is still the 
home of the wild elephant and the jungle man, and to the haunts of these 
ancient lords of the soil His Highness the Maharaja was now to convey 
his guests. 

Two hours or so in motors, along a ucll-kcpt road undulating 
betneen leafy avenues, brought the party to a fine camp, pitched on a rising 
knoll above the Kabani river and commanding a wide view of hill and 
jungle, winding stream and feathery bamboos. Some thirtj- miles from 
Mysore the more observant might note that the ordinary white mile- 
stone gives place to black stones, the fact being that “My lord the 
elephant” resents this mark of civilisation, and, unless it is rendered 
inconspicuous, pulls it up. An iron bridge under construction on the same 
road afforded him some years ago full scope for his primitive humour. 

The method of elephant-catching pursued in Mysore was introduced 
from Assam by the late Mr. S.andcrson of jungle fame. The process i.s 
elaborate and involves weeks, sometimes months, of preparation. The first 
work is the construction of the khcildak^ a trenched stockade, enclosing 
five to fifiy acres of jungle, and the clearing of the drive lines. At 
Kakenkote, the scene of the capture to be described, two stockades were 
made by Mr. Sanderson, as well .as a series of drives or observation lines 
converging on a hill, from nhich the director of operations can follow the 
progress of the campaign. When kheddah and lines are ready a herd 
of elephants is marked down within a radius of fifteen miles or so by the local 
ktiriimba trackers, whilst an army of beaters surrounds the herd and moves it 
slowly in the required direction. This must be done after dusk, as only then 
is the herd amenable to pressure. The beaters are on duty night and day, 
and as the drive sometimes occupies weeks together, they are relieved every 
eight days by relations and neighbours. At length the herd is brought close 
to the kheddah and the critical moment arrives. The Kakenkote kheddah 
which is typical, is situate on a steep river bank. All weak places in the 
bank are made good and the herd, once in the river bed, finds no way out 
except by the sloping approach to the stockade. Lines of kiwiki (trained) 

•Foe this descriptvon of the kh^dah operations the author is indebted to 
Evan Maconochie, Esq , I.C.S., Prhate Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 




CArTLncn Elepuxnts in tup Kiieddmi, M^coui.. 
RfProduted, hy ftrmttsion of Iht Profrithr, of the - Illusiraird London 
from a sietch by their Rfpreseninitve on the Raval Tone, 

.Ur. 5. flejg 
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elephants close the river way above and below, and behind are hundreds of 
beaters armed with bamboo clappers, horns, torches, guns loaded with blank 
cartridge and any other available means of terrifying the herd. Once safely 
in the kheddnh the herd ts kept until the preparations for roping up are 
complete. The beaters’ work, however, is not yet over. The most important 
feature of the kheddah is the surrounding ditch, some nine feet wide and of 
similar depth. With the rarest e.vccpiion no elephant will cross a ditch of 
this size, but he will break away the edge or cross over on the body of a 
friend who has slipped in, unless frightened off by (Ire, spears and the like. 
The beaters’ watch continues therefore until the herd is driven into the small 
roping-up enclosure, a stockade of from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, constructed 
of big balks of timber, sufficiently massive to resist a determined charge. 
The herd U driven In to this small enclosure, the kuviki elephants are intro- 
duced and the trained elephant catchers, natives of Chittagong, get to work. 

The largest animals are singled out first and hustled by the knvikis to 
the side of the stockade. A noose is then passed round each hind leg by 
men on foot, the two legs are securely bound together and are then fastened 
by a stout cable to the stockade, or the stump of a tree, it available. Once 
the hind legs are secured the animal gives little further trouble; ropes are fixed 
round his neck and he is tlien ready to be taken out. The trouble then 
begins again and a heavy and obstinate tusker may require an escort of as 
many as ten knmkis to remove him to the spot where the captives are tem- 
porarily tied. The whole operation of roping up requires skill, pluck and 
knowledge of the animal, and the men on the ground need all their wits. 
Curiously enough, wild elephants take no notice of the men on the backs of 
the kujjikds. 

The final drive into the main kheddah has rarely been witnessed 
by anyone not immediately engaged in the operations. The herd must 
be moved at the psychological moment, the occurrence of which it is almost 
impossible to predict within a day or two. However, the Conservator of 
Forests in Mysore, Mr. Muttannah, and his lieutenant, Jemadar Oosu Miah 
of Chittagong, Mr. Sanderson's right-hand man in former days w-ere bent on 
affording Their Royal Highnesses this unique spectacle and, to their infinite 
credit, their efforts were crowned with complete success. A herd of some 
thirty-five animals had been brought down to the final “ surround ” on 
the south bank of the Kabant River, a triangular space of some three 
hundred acres, bounded on two sides by the river, w’hich curves sharply 
at this point. On the north bank, at the apex of the triangle, a hurdle 
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screen, covered with foliage, afforded cover to the spectators, who had a clear 
view for half a mile or so up and down the river. The evening was calm and 
clear and a young moon hung in the Wes-t* The beat began at about seven 
o’clock and the interval that followed was one of intense excitement, as the 
chorus of yells, horn-blasts, drum-throbs and gun-sliots swelled and died 
away, succeeded by moments of profound silence, broken only by an 
occasional trumpet from the still unseen herd. At last there was a lumbering 
rush of dusky bodies down the bank at a point down-stream, where the line 
of knmkis w'as dimly \isible barring the river-way. In a moment the 
hitherto peaceful scene was alive with a riot of energy. The pandemonium 
oC souwd became cowtAwwows atvd, as tbe tetnRed Uecd splashed sqweaUwg wp 
the river, streams of fire darted along the further bank as the beaters lighted 
the undergrowth, whilst the torch-lit line of trained tuskers advanced slowly 
from below, stately and inexorable as fate. On came the herd, clinging 
closely to the north bank in their search for a w'ay out. But there was only 
one way, and that to captivity. As they p.assed the screen the Prince and 
Princess with the Maharaja walked along the bank to the kheddah entrance, 
and, in a few minutes, a bugle note announced that the Princess had dropped 
the gate and the capture was complete. 

The following day the Prince went after bison, riding the old shikar 
elephant “Hilda,” which had carried his brother in the Mysore jungle 
fifteen years before. At the start, a sambhar stag, which had been sur- 
rounded in the river by the elephant beaters, gave the Prince a long running 
shot, of which full advantage was taken, and a very fair head was added to 
the trophies of the tour. Although a solitary bison was seen, the Prince did 
not get a shot, and the rest of the day was blank. A large contingent from 
the camp tried for tiger, but had no luck. The Princess motored down to the 
kheddahs and inspected the animals previously captured. One of these was 
a magnificent animal with a single heavy tusk. The local shikaris stated 
that he was a well-known “rogue,” who had got mixed up with the cap- 
tured herd by accident. He W'as an immensely powerful beast and injured 
himself so severely in his struggles after he was roped up that he died 
shortly afterwards. 

The 2nd of February was spent in witnessing the roping-up of a herd 
of some thirty animals, including several fine tuskers, which had been 
driven into the other kheddah some time previously. The drive into the 
smaller stockade was dangerous and exciting, for the herd, having become 
accustomed to the sight of man, had lost much of their natural timidity and 
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were in <i mood to resent being hustled. The tuskers grive little trouble, but 
the Indies were less amenable, and one old cow in particular turned and 
charged repeatedly and was eventually left outside, after nearly succeedijig 
in killing a tnnhout. She was rounded up by kumkis later in the day. Wing 
fences had been run out from the entrance of the smaller stockade ; after 
some trouble the herd was got within* these wings, a line of fire cut off the 
retreat and a fusillade of blank cartridge, supplemented by bamboo clappers, 
did the rest. Once within the stockade the impression produced by the herd 
was that of a titanic Rugby football scrum.” The object of each elephant 
is to keep as far from the sides of the stockade as possible and hide itself, 
and the huge animals move slowly round, heads towards the centre, heaving, 
shoving and groaning. How the smaller calves escape being crushed or 
asphyxiated is a mystery, but they emerge, as the herd settles down, 
apparently none the worse. The roping-up, which calls for no further 
description, was follo\'.ed by the Prince and Princess with the keenest 
interest, until the lengthening shadows suggested the homeward road, 
The small tuskers resented their bonds most vigorous!)', and the sight of these 
youngsters, hauled out squealing and struggling, was the comic element 
ot the day. Their elders seemed to realise the situation, and, as a rule, 
submitted themselves to the inevitable with pathetic dignity. 

With the final roping-up of the herd the main interest of the camp 
ce.ised. Saturday was spent in an unsuccessful quest for tiger. The 
animals were there, but eluded all efforts to bring them up to the guns. 
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Banoalorj:, Fcbnioty 5/’//. 

I ' T is n little puzzling to understand why Bangalore was included In 
' the itinerary of the Royal progress. It is not that it is the 

I capital of the State, for as far as it possesses any capital, 

^ that is Mysore. It is not that Bangalore is an historically 

^ interesting city, for the vivid associations of this part of 

a Southern India linger round neither Mysore nor Bangalore, 

but Seringapatam. It is not that Bangalore is a beautiful or 
an interesting city. It has a fine climnle — dry, crisp and 
pleasant even now, Avhen the inhabitants are beginning to cry 
out against the heat, so spoilt are they ; it has wide roads and 
roomy bungalows and big compounds ; but if you ask the 
oldest resident ho%v you may most profitably pass a leisure 
hour he can suggest nothing more exciting than a drive to the Lai Bagh or 
the Palace. Neither Mysore nor Bangalore can compare for a moment in 
historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest with the temples of Madura, 
Trichinopoly, or Conjeeveram, a knowledge of which is essential to the under- 
standing of Southern India, It is not that there are any special events to 
absorb the activities of the Prince and Princess for, apart from the unveiling 
of the Victoria Memorial this afternoon, there are no official functions of 
particular interest. 

Whatever the cause, Bangalore was delighted to welcome the Royal 
visitors, more especially as from the presence of cholera, His Majesty 
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the King was prevented from visiting Mysore on his historic tour. It burst 
into the usual paper eruption, lined the route in tens of thousands and kept 
high holiday. It was careful also that Their Royal Highnesses should 
know that this is a great cantonment and organised as imposing a military 
display as has been seen on the progress, with the exception of the manoeuvres 
at Rawal Pindi. The Carabiniers turned out splendidly mounted in their 
handsome uniform of blue and white. “G’‘ Battery represented “ The Right 
of the Line and the Pride of the British Army ” — the gunners were studded 
with evidences of war service. The Kolar Gold Fields Mounted Rifles 
denoted the Volunteers and Gordon's Horse the Native Cavalry. You 
welcomed in the procession the absence of the incongruous Wolseley khaki 
helmet with the traditional British uniform, and the resumption, if only for 
a season, of the more comely white. Apparently, the whole Bangalore 
Garrison splashed the roadside with Imperial scarlet. 

Old residents tell you thatretired Anglo-Indians no longer pitch their 
tents in Bangalore and spend their declining years amidst those conditions 
that have been so wrought into the fibre of their being that they cannot forego 
them, even for pleasures of life in England ; and that the increased cost of liv- 
ing, and the difficulty of getting servants, is breaking up the leisured Anglo- 
Indian colony. This is a point on which the oldest resident is entitled to a 
respectful hearing, but you will find more healthy, venerable English figures 
in Bangalore than in any other plains station in India. This was 
particularly noticeable at the station, where the President and Commissioners 
of the Station Municipality presented a dutiful address of welcome. 

This afternoon it fell to His Royal Highness to perform a duty which 
he always fulfils with singular dignity and sympathy — to unveil the statue 
erected by public subscription to commemorate in Mysore the reign of 
Victoria the Good. At Agra, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras the Prince 
of Wales was intimatel)' associated with memorials to the Empress beloved 
by all India, and his manner of doing it, as also the affection and respect 
which vibrate in any reference he may make to His Majest)’ the King- 
Emperor, helps to an understanding of the strength of the tie that knits the 
members ot the Royal Family to each other. The statue is a fine work in 
marble by Brock, and represents her late Majesty in flowing robes and with 
orb and sceptre. It .stands on a commanding site, overlooking the high 
ground, and is a noble and gracious figure of the first Oueen-Kmpress. 

The day closed with a state dinner in the “ Serapis ” room of the 
Residency, followed by a reception. The “Serapis ’’ room perhaps requires 
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a word of explanation. It was built for the entertainment of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor when he visited India and named after the vessel which 
bore him to the East ; but, to the disappointment of all classes in the State, 
the Royal visit to Mysore had to be abandoned. In this apartment, 
however, King Edward's son and heir was loyally entertained, and all 
joined in drinking the health of the Sovereign for whose accommodation the 
walls were raised. 

This morning the Prince of Wales presented a new standard to the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, the famous regiment which is so much 
February 6 th. better known by the name of “ The Carabiniers ” con- 
ferred upon it by King William III, over two 


victoria Memotul Bao^alore Tbe Prince Saluting 

centuries ago. He rode to the parade ground from the Residency in the 
pleasant freshness of the early morning, greeted by the whole population of 
the city and cantonment, close-packcd on the line of route. 


Bangalore folk are crj'ing out against the heat. Good heavens ! 
What do they know of India, who only Mysore know ? These mornings 
have the bracing crispness of an English spring. The noonday sun is not 
an atom oppressive and the nights are delightful. Heat! The grumbler 
deserves to be consigned for a season or two to Madras or Rangoon. He 
would then speak with kiiowledge. 
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It was not a big" military display. The Carabiniers were drawn up 
dismounted, a line of blue and white on the khaki parade ground flecked with 
glistening blades. The enclosure was kept clear by men of the Essex Regi- 
ment, the Moplahs, the Sappers and Minersandthc Punjabis, and Gordon's 
Horse furnished the travelling escort. But this modest muster was in its 
way a microcosm of the Indian Arn\y, of whose variety \se arc all talking, 
but which so few of us understand. The British Cavalry could desire no 
better representatives than the Carabiniers. Of the Essex Regiment — the 
old “Forty-fourth" — those who were there still speak with a kindling eye 
of the battle of Driefontein on Lord Roberts’ march to Bloemfontein, when 
the Essex with three other regiments of infantry stormed tlic Boer position. 

0 


'(i 



Tbe Priaee presenting a SUnderd to the Carabiniers Bangalore. 

Undaunted by fire from tbe sheltered Boer riflemen, the line did not waver for 
a moment. The little Moplahs, in dark-green and scarlet, the only regiments 
in India to wear the tarbush and lean almost to the point of weediness are 
notable examples of the policy of taming pugnacious races by making 
soldiers of them, which began with the enlistment of the Highlanders in the 
Black Watch and was continued to the disciplining of the Kachins whom 
the Prince and Princess saw at Mandalay. Descendants of the old Arab 
sailors who sailed on the West Coast, Arab is still stamped indelibly on 
lineament and physique. In the old days, their fanaticism and truculence 
were the terror of the countryside, but theywere sportsmen with it all for 
their cry always was “Send the saheb log against us, not the sepoy.” 
And many a weary tramp had John Company’s troops from Bombay and 
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Poona to punish the Moplahs, who always took their chastisement in 
good part. 

The 2nd Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners are the survivors of the 
tragedy of the Madras Army — the army that laid the foundations of British 
power in the East, and then with the lapse of time became a byword 
amongst fighting men. But whatever was said of the purely combatant 
regiments nothing but praise was ever ofFered to the Madras Sappers and 
Miners, who have a record of war service not surpassed by any corps in 
the world, and were never in better fettle than they are to-day. Gordon’s 
Horse and the Punjabis belong to the entirely modern Indian Army. 
The 30th Lancers were raised by Sir John Gordon in 1826 as part of the 
Nizam’s Cavalry, and for half a century were the 4th Cavalry of the 
Hyderabad Contingent. On the delocalisation of the corps, il assumed 
its present title. Of the four squadrons only one is recruited from Hin- 
dustani Mussulmans, two being Sikhs and one Jats. The 69th Punjabis, 
formerly the gth Madras Infantry, raised at Madura a century and a half 
ago but now recruited entirely from “The Land of the Five Rivers,” 
typified more strongly than any other force the recent improvements in the 
Native Army. 

Amidst this military atmosphere, the time-honoured ceremony uas 
performed, and the new standard, blessed by the Bishop of Madras, was 
committed to the custody of the regiment by His Royal Highness. 

This afternoon all the leading residents of Bangalore, English and 
Indian, including the Dewan, Sir Krishna Murti, accepted the hospitable 
invitation of the Resident and Mrs. Stuart Fraser to a garden party in the 
pretty grounds of the Residency. There a pleasant hour was spent, the 
Prince and Princess receiving all the prominent and interesting people, 
and coming into close contact with many who are associated with the 
good government of Mysore State, or who are connected with the 
local affairs at Bangalore Civil Station-'-the little impen'uvi in iniperio 
embracing twelve square miles — which is under British jurisdiction. This 
brought the visit, offfcially, to a close, as Their Royal Highnesses leave for 
Hyderabad at ten o’clock to-morrow, when their visit to Mysore concludes. 

*#**## 

In the glaring sunshine of a late January afternoon the Maharaja of 
Mysore drove through the streets of his capital to meet the Prince and 
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Princess of Wales. He left the new palace, approaching completion at a 
cost of thirty lakhs of rupees — a palace which is no extravagance because the 
serpentine carving in red and white porphyry and marble and granite, the 
lattices of soapstone and the doors of ivory in-laid with teak, preserved from 
extinction the ancient arts of Southern India. He passed the statue erected 
to the memory of his late father, who deserved well of all patriotic Indians 
for this, that lie justified and more than justified the policy of restoring 
Mysore to the ancient Hindu dynasty after half a century of British admini- 
stration. He traversed the wide well-kept streets of tlic city, buzzing with 
the chatter of a cheerful, prosperous, 
contented people, whose loyalty express- 
ed itself in reverent salaams. At the 
age of tweniy-one, after a most careful 
and judicious training, he finds himself 
before as fair a prospect as ever faced 
an Indian Prince— twenty-nine thou- 
sand square miles of territory, as care- 
fully conserved as an English estate, five 
millions of well-to-do subjects, an 
abundant treasury and an efficient civil 
service. And he looked worthy of it, 
calm, collected, dignified, for the ruler 
of Mysore is not of those Indian 
Princes who imagines that enlighten- 
ment is shown in an undue familiarity. 

Circumstances have conspired in 
an altogether exceptional degree to 
make Mysore loom large on the horizon 
of Indian history, and for some time it will hold its position there. 
In the early days of Fort St. George it was the bugbear of the Madras 
Government. We, with our Later knowledge of the seed of decay in Haider’s 
and Ttppu’s Kingdoms, which would soon have brought them toppling 
to the ground, and of the sandy foundation of Napoleon’s bid for power 
in the East, can. afford to smile at the terror they inspired in the Eastern 
Presidency. Yet that those apprehensions were very real will be patent to 
anyone who cares to read one of Lord Mornington’s relations with the 
Madras Administration of the second Lord Clive, when he decided on a policy 
of “thorough” with the Mysorean “Tiger.” Then after Lord Harris and 
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Colonel Arthur Wellesley had done their work, there arose the very thorny 
problems created by the misgovernment of the restored dynasty. It was easy 
to depose the incapable sovereign, to put in efficient administrators, brace 
up the civil service and see that the liberal policy of the central government 
was pursued. But it was not easy to decide the fate of a kingdom whose 
superseded sovereign had no heir and refused to adopt one. As the years 
slipped by Mysore came to be regarded more and more as a part of British 
India. It was not until forty-four years after the active interposition of the 
Government that its rendition was proclaimed, and half a century before it 
could be carried into effect. Then the natural anxiety to see how the new 
policy would operate was intensified by the sequelze of the great famine, and 
the untimely death of the late Maharaja just when he had demonstrated his 
rare qualities. 

Few now will contest the wisdom that dictated the rendition of 
Mysore. It has been called, and well called, the greatest act of justice in the 
history of India. It was all that and more ; it was one of the greatest acts of 
statecraft. The despatch of 1875 completed the work of the Proclamation 
in calming those doubts in the great feudatories inspired by the Mutiny 
and the events leading up to it. We can all be wise after the event, and 
it is not difficult now to postulate on the suspicions that must have been 
excited in the minds of the Indian Princes by the annexation of Oudh 
and the extinction of the Ruling House of Satara. Nothing could so 
effectually have dissipated the aftermath of these suspicions as the free 
restoration of the great and fertile State of Mysore, twice forfeit to the 
old dynasty, when men had half forgot that the old dynasty existed not 
in deference to any pressure or because it was expedient, but solely because 
it was just and Tight. The Despatch of 1875153 second guarantee to the 
Indian Princes that the limits of our internal territorial acquisitions have 
been set, that we covet no man’s land, and th.it nothing short of the 
grossest treason or a social cataclysm will induce the curt.iilment of any 
Native Suite. The Rendition made possible the ardent loyalty and eager 
partnership nith the Imperial Government of which Their Royal Highnesses 
have received so many evidences on this tour, 

Dut «isdoin and ju.ticc arc not always jastified of their children. 
In Mysore they were. The history of the Stale after the late Maharaja was 
installed on the throne in 1881 fills some of the brightest pages in the book 
of naliee rule in India. The Ruler and his Dewan, Sir Seshadri Iyer, were 
a remarkable combination. Von cannot be in the Slate many hours without 
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realising that you are confronted with work of an altogether exceptional 
character. The capital town and the native city of Bangalore bespeak 
careful and liberal administration. These are, however, the natural 
“show places” of a Native State, like the jail and hospital. In themselves 
they signify little; but in the country districts there are good roads, good 
travellers’ bungalows, and substantia] government offices. In education 
the Central College was amongst the first in India to devote special 
attention to the teaching of science; technical instruction has moved 
forward a big step by the beginning of the new headquarters, of which his 
Royal Highness laid the foundation stone ; whilst the generous help given 
towards the establishment of the Tata Research Institute in Bangalore 

speaks of the interest taken in 
post-graduate study. The sys- 
tem of railway communication 
is widespread, if extraordinarily 
slow, and public works are 
liberally supported. On the 
higher Imperial side, the Im- 
perial Service Lancers, the lineal 
descendants of the famous My- 
sorean Horse, who were so 
smartly handled by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Desaraj Urs that they 
aroused the unstinted admira- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, and 
the Imperial Transport Corps, 
which effectively handled the huge aggregation of baggage brought for the 
central and shooting camps, are valuable contributions to India’s defence. 
All this has been accomplished whilst converting the heavy deficit left by the 
1877 famine into a substantial surplus, maintaining the margin between 
revenue and expenditure which Mr. Micaw'ber feelingly described as essential 
to happiness, and paying to the Imperial Exchequer the thirty-five lakhs of 
tribute fixed by treaty. 

It is not these achievements, however, w'hich give Mysore its unique 
position amongst the Native States, and Sir Seshadri Iyer his niche in the 
Indian Valhalla. Are they not the commonplace ideals of good Indian 
administration? Other States, making due allowance for the start given to 
Mysore by fifty years of British rule and the fertility of her resources, can 
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sliow a record no less honourable. The truest test of the statesmanship — 
you can justly employ no inferior term — of Sir Seshadri Iyer is found in his 
determination to employ the best brains, no matter where they nere to be 
found; to develop the resources of the State through the only agency now 
generally practicable — that of British energy and capital ; and to pursue a 
courageous policy of political and social reform. At a time when the Govern- 
ment of India were so perversely obstructive thdt Indian enterprises stank 
in the city' of London, the exploitation of the resources of the Kolar Gold 
Fields was judiciously' fostered, with the remarkable results we see to-day. 
The mines support a population of a bundled thousand people on an 
area that was formerly waste, they' have paid rov'alties amounting to over a 
million sterling to the Durbar, and they have produced twenty-four million 
pounds worth of gold. Then with regard to the Cauvery Electrical Instal- 
lation, which develops eight thousand horse-power in the heart of the jungle 
for use on the Gold Fields ninety miles auay, it is quite .simple now to say 
that the experimental work was done at Niagara, and the certain demand 
from Kolar made the works an assured success. Matters looked very 
different when the bold project w.as laid before the Dewan, and it required 
courage of no mean order to sink half a crore of rupees in an untried 
venture. In addition to these developments, the coffee planters have found 
the Government informed and helpful. 

Of the political and social reforms it is difficult to write with 
confidence, ns their work is yet young. But none can fail to admire the 
enterprise that gave Mysore, first amongst Native States, a constitution. 
'iVue that constitution is as yet very embryonic, but no real friend 0/ /ndian 
constitutional progress would desire it otherwise. It does not go beyond 
the stage of representation and interpellation by nominated and elected dele- 
gates and the annual conference of the estates, when the policy of the 
Government is expounded. That, how'ever, is as far as it is wise to go in 
the present development of the people ; it keeps the Government in touch 
v\ ith the various interests in the body politic ; and certainly there seems to be 
no desire for any hasty broadening of the constitutional foundations. In the 
path of social reform there is the notable interdict on early marriages, and 
one would like to see the spirit that gave it birth more actively demonstrated 
now. 

Why, it may be asked, should Mysore, at this stage in its stirring 
history, continue to focus public attention ? Why, with this record and this 
substantial basis of prosperity, should not the State continue to tread lightly 
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the paths laid out by the genius of Sir Seshadri Iyer? Well because for an 
interval there was missing from the councils of Mysore the dynamic force 
and liberality of view that drove it up to its present position. In the life of 
States, no less than in that of indi\'iduals, stagnation means deterioration, as 
the forces destined for a progressive influence atrophy from disuse. Not even 
Mysore can afford to rest and be thankful in the days when the leaven is 
working healthily, without falling from the proud position won by an earlier 
generation. The time is now ripe for the resumption of a more progressive 
policy. After an apprenticeship to affairs for three years since he ascended 
the gadi, the Maharaja is in a position to make his influence strongly felt. He 
has at hand able councillors whose attachment to his person and his house 
is well proved. It is for these reasons that the eyes of many will turn toward 
Mysore during the next few years, to see how far it will continvie to hold the 
van in the march of statesmanlike progress. 
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Hydcradad, February’ %th, 

HE sun rose this morniny in a blaze of crimson splendour. The 
wave of dawning day painted the eastern shy a glorious blood-red, 
lighting ruby fires in the purple bosom of the lake. Soon the 
crimson paled into a subtle salmon, striping the fading, steel-blue 
horizon with pink, and almost before the retina had caught its 
beauties, it fused into lemon and sapphire and then the harsh 
azure of the Indian day. The cold night air mellowed into a 
pellucid softness and there sprang up the zephjrvhich comes 
with the light. So were the Prince and Princess welcomed to 
Hyderabad. 

At the station and in the city they were met with a greeting scarcely 
less splendid. His Highness the Nizam, spare, erect, hawk-eyed, stood in 
front of his principal officers of state. He was attired with the dignified 
simplicity he affects — a tunic of navy-blue, with sword and belt, and a conical 
turban of Hyderabad yellow. His Ministers and Officers were in the hand- 
some state livery of blue and gold and yellow, and formed a varied and 
striking group. In this there was little of the picturesque irregularity and 
colour that are commonly associated with native rule in India. That was 
reserved for the intensely oriental streets of the city, w’here were vividly 
reproduced those characteristics that make Hyderabad one of the mos^ 
fascinating centres in the Dependency. 
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interval there was missingf from the councils of Mysore the dynamic force 
and liberality of view that drove it up to its present position. In the life of 
States, no less than in that of individuals, stagnation means deterioration, as 
the forces destined for a progressive influence atrophy from disuse. Not even 
Mysore can afford to rest and be thankful in the days when the leaven is 
working healthily, without falling from the proud position won by an earlier 
generation. The time is now ripe for the resumption of a more progressive 
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indeed, on the drive from the station to the new palace the Prince 
and Princess passed throvigh a series of pictures from the troublous history 
of Hyderabad. Baggy-breeched and bluc-gaitcrcd Infantry, armed with old- 
fashioned guns and equipped with brass ammunition boxes, and wearing 
curiously drooping turbans, saluted them as they left the station. These 
w'ere Jumaeth Nizam Mahboob Rohillas — the men who were gathered into 
corps and disciplined by the late Sir Salar Jung as a means of keeping them 
under control. But they look strangely out of place in India ; their proper 
position is with the Turkish Army in Yemen. Coal-black African negroes, 
with thick lips and curly hair, with red fez and uniforms of sky-blue, 
represented the African Cavalry, which is such a distinctive feature of the 
Nizam’s army. One could trace the improvement of the state troops step 
by step. On the lowest tier stood the Household Regiments, decked out in 
new uniforms, but with obsolete guns and curved bayonets which make them 
not even food for cannon. On the second, the Hyderabad Line Regiments, 
incomparably better equipped and organised, and armed with bored out 
Martinis. In the escort rode the Imperial Service Cavalry, well armed and 
well turned out, and comparing not unfavourably with the Madras regiments. 
We all know what a powerful part *hzat plays in the E.ist, but, this notwith- 
standing, it is amazing that any keen Native Prince can compare his 
Imperial Service Troops wdlh his nondescript forces without, like the 
Maharaja Scindia, laying plans for the maintenance of none but the 
former. 

The cosmopolitan character of Hyderabad is just as deeply stamped 
on its peoples. It is the Mahomedan State not only in its 

dynasty and Its adcnlcitstcaUon but \u the \w\vab\tawts of its capital. Yow see 
more tarbwshes and strongly-marked Mahomedan faces in Hyderabad in a day 
than in any other city in India in a week. You see also a type that has 
disappeared from British India, acid which Their Royal Highnesses have not 
encountered since they left Rajputana — the squireen of perhaps a score of 
acres, poor as a Scotch crofter, yet w'ith his belt as full of lethal weapons as a 
Montenegrin chieftain or a stage bandit, and a certain rustic dignity that he 
sucks from the soil. Nor are you ever permitted to forget that this is a 
Deccan State, too, a Stale with a large propoition of those hardy, lean ryots 
who win perhaps the most difficult and precarious subsistence of any peasantn 
in the world. The Mahomedan temperament and the Hindu's struggle with 
a churlish nature have tinged the Hyderabadi %%iih some of the dourness of 
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once before been seen on the Royal tour— the presentation of the heir to the 
State to His Royal Highness. 

It is only six miles from Hyderabad lo Secunderabad, but the two 
centres are wide as ihc Poles asunder, Hyderabad is 
February 9th. of the East, a city of painted balconies and fretted 
fronts, of glistering’ minarets and wandering palaces, 
with suggestions of eastern mystery in the b)'e-ways. Secunderabad is a 
typical cantonment and is not ashamed of its unveiled frankness. The 
life of the station is on the parade ground and in the streets, and there is no 
pretence of any mystery more romantic than the ways of Government. From 
Hyderabad went the Prince and Princess of Wales this morning to a parade 
of all the troops in the station. They passed, in the freshness immediately 
following the sunrise, round the fringe of 
the lake bordering the road whose ^\aters 
reflected the azure of the sky and mirrored 
the snowy buildings on its banks; tlirough 
the broad, straight streets of the canton^ 
nicnt, with their air of middle-class pros, 
perity, wedged with a crowd as dense if not 
denser than that which lined the .•streets of 
the capital on the day of the state entry \ 
through closc-packed tiers of happy schooU 
children, whose presence proved that, 
although the military element predominates 
at Secunderabad, it is an active educational 
centreas well ; and so to the parade ground, where His Royal Highness rode 
up to the waiting line and the Princess viewed the ceremony from Lord 
Shaftesbury's Argyle motor car. 

The Secunderabad parade ground is one of the largest in India, and it 
is certainly the most pleasant. It is no mere prim oblong, but a bit of undulat- 
ing country rising towards Bolanim, dotted with trees, and yet with plenty of 
level space for ceremonial movements. Nor is it a dusty desert like Mian 
Mir and Rawal Pindi, but actually green, even at this season of the year ; so 
green that with judicious w’atering the possibility of dust has not to be gravely 
considered. Here were drawn up the regiments in the Secunderabad Garrison, 

L Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery on the right, the 13th Hussars, the 
26th Prince of Wales’ Own Light Cavalry, the 20th Cavalry and the Hyderabad 
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Northern India. There was eager interest and respectful salutation ; but 
not the bubbling joyousness and lightness of heart that marked every stage 
of the Royal progress in Southern India. 

For a comparatively modern Indian city Hyderabad maintains a 
remarkably oriental atmosphere, and it was of the East, eastern, this 
morning. Behind the line of miscellaneous soldiery, sentinels who 
occasionally refreshed themselves by squatting on their heels, or pulling at 
a cigarette, there was the ceaseless hum and movement of the throng. 
From the upper stories of the houses, whose blistering whiteness was 
spotted with red and green and aaure shutters, the women looked down on 
the scene, halLconcealed behind their veils, yet, with true feminine 
curiosity, the w'as never allotv- 
ed to obstruct their view of the 
spectacle. The gold-tipped pinnacles 
of the mosque carried the necessary 
suggestion of Islam. Up and down 
the cleared and watered road galloped 
orderlies and policemen with no con- 
sideration for their horses’ legs, and 
country carts with loads of belated 
baggage. His Highness the Nisam 
himself set an example of almost 
American hustle, 'for his state carriage, 
of the most refreshing lemon yellow, 
dashed past at a respectable gallop, his 
Bodyguard, w’ith their canary uniforms 
and saddle-cloths of leopard skins, straining after its fast-moving wheels. 
It was not long before the whole cavalcade came trotting back — African 
Horse, Madras Lancers In electric blue. Imperial Service Lancers in blue and 
silver, Horse Artillery and the 13th Hussars, In the midst of this pompous 
array Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince with the Nizam, the Princess 
with the Resident, the Honourable Mr. Bayley, were tlie cynosure of all 
eyes and the objects of the most respectful salutations. 

Scarcely had the boom of the guns, which announced the arrival 
of Tholr Royal Highnesses at llie Falaknama Palace, died away than they 
spoke again for the departure of the Nizam on his state visit to the Prince'; 
and jet again this .afternoon when His Royal Highness returned the visit at 
the Chau Mahalla Palace. Here was performed a ceremony that has only 
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cases. A glorious episode in the history of the Regiment was recalled in 
the Prince’s speech : 

“ Vou are reminded of that 2>ptendid pag^e in j'otir history, hotv the reg'iment lost 
200 men in the first unsuccessful siege of Bhuratpur, and 20 years later, before 
the second siege, strips of the colours borne at the first siege uere produced by 
the men, \\ho swore on them to earn as high a reputation as their predecessors, 
and, as the record says, they kept their oath. I know that whenever called upon 
you will equally keep the oath taken upon your colours and add fresh lustre to 
the noble tradition which you have inherited." 

Whilst His Highness the Nizam tvas on parade this morning, there 
occurred an event that has sadly dimmed the Royal visit. His eldest daughter, 
who was also his eldest child, died at eight o’clock. The deceased lady' 



Tbe Review at Secopderabail 


was about twenty-three years of age, not married, though arrangements for 
the wedding had been made, and described by those who knew her as unusu- 
ally accomplished for a Mahomedan. She had long suffered from phthisis 
which, four days ago, assumed a critical form. The Nizam, who was 
devotedly attached to her, was an almost continuous watcher hj' her sick couch 
and was debarred from giving that close personal supervision of the arrange- 
ments for the reception of his Royal visitors which he had hoped to exercise. 
It was noticed that at the state visit yesterday', and at Secunderabad this morn- 
ing, His Highness looked worried and distrait, and this is now explained. 
Of course, this grievous bereavement completely upset the ordered pro- 
gramme. With that fine regard for the stoical traditions of oriental hospitality 
which distinguishes him, the Nizam desired that the ceremonies should 
proceed as ordained. The Prince, however, could not acquiesce, and at his 
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Imperial Service Lancers. Then the Field Artillery, three batteries— the ist, 
i6th and 41st. On the right of the Infantry stood the 13th Company of the 
Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, representing the gallant corps which 
carries on the finest traditions of the old Madras Army. The Infantry were 
drawn up in Brigade Mass; the Lincolns, Royal Fusiliers, Manchesters, 
and Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders leading the Brigades and the Native 
Infantry in a compact wall behind them. 

The review Was the largest Their Royal Highnesses have seen since 
there passed before them that great display of armed might at Rawal Pindi. 
On no occasion have they seen troops of the Indian Army better handled or 
better led, bvu the recollection of Rawal Pindi leaves one dead to any fresh 
impressions of military parades. So it must suffice to say that the 
Prince, accompanied by Sir Charles Egerton, Commanding at Secunderabad, 
and His Highness the Nizam, and escorted by the Imperial Service Lancers, 
inspected the line. The Nizam rode a shapely milk-white charger and wore 
his quiet, handsome uniform. The gleaming lance points and bayonets 
quivered for a moment as the columns turned and moved into position for the 
march past. One little incident is worth mentioning as showing what may 
happen to the wounded on the battlefield. One of the Hussars lost his 
helmet near the saluting point, and although three regiments charged over 
the same ground the helmet was not touched. After the advance in review 
order His Royal Highness .expressed to Sir Charles Egerton his warm 
appreciation of the appearance and discipline of the troops. 

Two brief ceremonies remained. Some of the Officers of the 26th 
(Prince of Wales’ Own) Light Cavalry, whose electric blue uniforms gave 
a pleasant splash of colour to the scene, were presented to His Royal 
Highness. Afterwards the 2nd Queen’s Own Rajputs received new colours 
from the Heir-apparent. As the Rajputs marched past, as well set-up and 
as well-drilled a regiment as the Native Infantry can show, the worn tatters 
of colours were marked, and also the fact that they carried three colours 
instead of the orthodox two. Thereby hangs a tale. The third colour was 
awarded for specially distinguished service at Delhi and Laswari with Lake 
in 1803. It bears this motto “ Lake and Victory." In 187S some military 
martinet of the worst type tried to have the third colour removed, but his 
sterile mind received no support. So three brand new colours were received 
from the Prince, whose Royal father is the Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment, 
to-day, and three venerable and torn ones were enfolded in their honoured 



At Tbr'VicteiU Zenana KoipiUl Hyderabad 

In the absence of the Nizam and most of his principal otlicers the 
ceremony of laying' the foundation-stone of the Victoria Zenana Hospital 
this afternoon was quietly conducted. This, the first public duty in ^^hich 
Her Royal Highness took the foremost part, was to further a \sork after her 
own heart. Since her arrival in Bombay the Princess has lost no opportu- 
nity of showing her sympathy with, and practical interest in, the women 
of India. At the purdah p.trties, and in hundreds of ways of which the public 
learned nothing, the gracious presence of the Princess has illumined the 
gloom which surrounds those whose mature lives arc passed behind the veil. 
Of the advantages British influence has brought to the East, none 
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C.I.E,, the Inspector-Genercil of Police. The preserve was situated a 
hundred and twenty miles to the north by rail, and the camp was about 
twelve miles from the line of rail. Great trouble had been taken with 
the camp, which was excellently laid out, and the arrangements were 
admirable in every way. The tract to be beaten consisted of the dense forest 
lying round the Pakhal Lake; two large tigers and one fine tigress were 
reported to have been seen in different parts of the jungle during the previous 
ten days and had disturbed the villagers by their family quarrels. The extent 
of ground they covered nightly was a large one, and it was, of course, 
impossible to guess the exact spot where they would be found. But they were 
undoubtedly there, and, with a small army of about 1,700 beaters. Colonel 
Afsur-ul-Mulk had made up his mind that they should be accounted for. 

Each beat was orga- 
nised in a thoroughly syste- 
matic manner and with 
military precision. The 
men were arranged in three 
different lines, front, mid- 
dle, and rear, and each line 
was divided into three 
sections, each commanded 
by an officer mounted on 
an elephant. Between the 
foremost line of beaters and 
the Prince’s machan, some 
sixteen scouts were station- 
ed in trees, furnished with 
a red and a white flag — red for tiger and white for panther, bear, or 
stags. As the lines advanced towards the direction of the machau, the 
scouts signalled the direction which the game had taken by means of the 
flags, and the section officers then gave the command by bugle call, different 
notes being sounded for the right, centre, or left to advance or fall back as 
might be required. If a tiger showed signs of breaking back, the beaters fired 
a blank volley so as to turn him, and dummies were put up at various points 
so as to keep him in the desired direction. Should he actually break through 
the first line of beaters, he was met by the second, and again by the third, so 
that there was very little chance of his getting through. Monday proved 
a blank day, and neither the tigress nor her rival suitors was found at home. 
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transcends the gift of healing; of those who have benefited from it, there were 
none whose case was harder than the women. The truth can never be told 
of the practices to which custom subjects Indian women in their hour of 
travail ; they are too barbarous. In the Victoria Zenana Hospital, which 
carries to fruition a movement which has done admirable work in Hyderabad, 
there will be space for sixty patients, half of them maternity cases, with 

modern facilities for training 
Indian nurses and midwives. 
Only those who are acquainted 
with the East can appreciate the 
priceless value of the work Her 
Royal Highness advanced by 
her active participation in it 
to-day. 

When the history of the 
hospital had been explained, in 
low but distinct tones the Princess 
of Wales said 1 have much 
pleasure in laying the foun- 
dation-stone of the Victoria 
Zenana Hospital, and 1 hope it 
will be of great advantage to the 
women of Hyderabad.” Accom- 
panied by the Prince, Her Royal 
Highness laid the foundation- 
stone, tested it, and declared it as 
“well and truly laid a pro- 
cedure watched with absorbed 
interest by the purdah ladies, 
half-hidden behind enormous reed 
curtains. Her Royal Highness visited the present hospital before re- 
turning to the palace. There was a reception this evening at the Residency, 
largely attended by the English community, who were presented to Their 
Royal Highnesses. 

***•#* 

The state dinner on Saturday, the loth, having been abandoned, 
the Prince started that evening for the shooting camp, with eleven of 

his stall, accompanied by Colonel Afsur-ul-Mulk, C.I.E., and Mr. Hankin 
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Tuesday, however, was more fortunate. In tlie first beat, at about 
1-30, the signals showed that a tiger and panther were on foot. The sections 
ot the front line advanced slowly, converging towards the Royal inachan. 
The first to break cover was the panther, which came out of the jungle exactly 
opposite the Prince's vxnchan about sixty yards off. Behind the Prince was 
the Colonel who, however, did not shoot. The panther fell to a single shot 
between the ears from His Royal Highness. The tiger was close behind, 
but remained crouching in the undergrowth until the beaters came close up, 
and then with a growl made for the same opening as the panther, springing 
over his body. The Prince was only able to get rather a snapshot by leaning 
to the right, but it was enough, and the tiger fell in his tracks stone dead, 
hit behind the shoulder. 

After lunch a move was made to another part of the jungle about 
two hours distant, where the beat commenced at half past four o'clock. 
About 5 o'clock a finetiger jumped into the bed of the nulla and rolled in 
the sand, but being closely followed by the beaters, who actually leapt 
into the bed after him, he took refuge in a piece of thick jungle between 
the nulla and the Prince's niachan. But he was not allowed to stop long. 
The beaters, regardless of all personal risk and determined, as they after- 
wards said, to “show the Great King’s son good sport,” hustled him 
through the undergrowth and he came into the open just opposite the 
maclian. A bullet in the shoulder turned him. He was evidently hard 
hit, for, without attempting to touch the beaters, he got back into the nulla, 
which he crossed with difficulty. As he was trying to mount the other bank, 
the Btince fired two other long shot?-, the second of which killed him. A 
very good bag for one day — two fine tigers, 9 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. 9 in. 
respectively, and one panther ! 

Two out of the three were now accounted for, but there still remained 
the tigress, for whose favour, as seen by the marks on their skins, the two 
tigers had been striving. On the following day, Wednesday, she also met 
her fate. During the morning the Prince and his party went out on tlie 
lake duck shoottng and got very good sport, and then after lunch motored 
out to a distant part of the forest, where the tigress was said to have taken 
up her quarters. This w-as a very difficult piece of jungle to beat, because, 
owing to the moisture from the lake, the undergrowth was almost 
impenetrable. But not quite so for the Colonel’s coolies, and about 5 p.m. 
she was signalled as being on foot. She tried to break back first of all and 
then to the left, but every movement being signalled by the scouts, and the 
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Tuesday, however, w.as more fortunate. In the first, beat, at about 
1-30, the signals showed that a tiger and panther were on foot. The sections 
ol the front line advanced slowly, converging towards the Royal vtnehan. 
The first to break cover was the panther, which came out of the jungle exactly 
opposite the Prince’s machan about sixty yards off. Beljlnd the Prince nas 
the Colonel who, however, did not shoot. The panther fell to a single shot 
between the ears from His Royal Highness. The tiger was close behind, 
but remained crouching in the undergrowth until the beaters came close up, 
and then with a growl made for the same opening as the panther, springing 
over his body. The Prince was only .able to get rather a snapshot by leaning 
to the right, but it was enough, and the tiger fell in his tracks stone dead, 
hit behind the shoulder. 

After lunch a move was made to another part of the jungle about 
two hours distant, where the beat commenced at half past four o’clock. 
About 5 o'clock a fine tiger jumped into the bed of the nulla and rolled in 
the sand, but being closely followed by the beaters, who actually leapt 
into the bed after him, he took refuge in a piece of thick jungle between 
the nulla and the Prince's machan. But he was not allowed to stop long. 
The beaters, regardless of all personal risk and determined, as they after- 
wards said, to “show the Great King’s son good sport,” hustled him 
through the undergrowth and he came into the open just opposite the 
machan. A bullet in the shoulder turned him. He was evidently hard 
hit, for, without attempting to touch the beaters, he got back into the nulla, 
which he crossed with difficulty. As he was trying to mount the other bank, 
the Prince fired two other long shots, the second of which killed him. A 
very good bag for one day — two fine tigers, 9 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. 9 in. 
respectively, and one panther ! 

Two out of the three were now accounted for, but there still remained 
the tigress, for whose favour, as seen by the marks on their skins, the two 
tigers had been striving. On the following day, Wednesday, she also met 
her fate. During the morning the Prince and his party vent out on the 
lake duck shooting and got very good sport, and then after lunch motored 
out to a distant part of the forest, where the tigress was said to have taken 
up her quarters. This was a very difficult piece of jungle to beat, because, 
owing to the moisture from the lake, the undergrowth was almost 
impenetrable. But not quite so for the Colonel’s coolies, and about 5 p.rn. 
she was signalled as being on foot. She tried to break back first of all and 
then to the left, but every movement being signalled by the scouts, and the 
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beaters pressing her in every direction, except one, she was at last obliged to 
emerge opposite the Prince’s ninch(in» At first she still stuck to the 
bushes, and the Prince, not wishing to fisk an uncertain shot, waited until 
she was clear, and then at once hit hef uith a *400 cordite express in the 
neck. She was practically killed, but aS she seemed to be struggling to rise 
and the beaters were close, a Paradox gave her the cou/) dc gr&cc- 

On Thursday morning nothing was done except that His Royal 
Highness had up the principal .shikarics, and congratulated them on the 

excellent sport they had 
shown and the plucky 
way in which they had 
stuck to their tigers. To 
some he gave shikar 
knives, toothers watches, 
and to the officers breast 
pins. To the Colonel lie 
gave a handsome dia- 
mond pin, and greater 
honour, the Royal Vic- 
torian Order, with man)’ 
expressions of satis- 
faction at the admirable 
arrangements he had 
made. To Mr. Hnnkin 
a pin was also gi\en. 
After a late breakfast the 
Prince and his party 
went after duck and 
snipe, and so shot their 
way back to the station 
where they entrained about 8 p.m. and left for Wadi, which they reached 
early the following morning without stopping at Hyderabad, and rejoined 
Her Royal Highness. 

Thus ended a very successful trip, distinguished by the excellent 
arrangements made and the systematic discipline of the beaters, which had 
been reduced almost to an exact science, and by the excellent shooting of 
His Royal Highness. With so unerring a shot the beaters had no hesita- 
tion in pressing their tiger at the last critical mom ent. 
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The Princess of Wales did not accompany His Royal Highness to the 
shooting camp, but remained at the Falaknama Palace. But as everyone who 
knows of Her Roya! Highness‘ardent interest in Indian history and archaro- 
logy will readily understand, these were not days of inactivity. The Princess 
visited the exhibition on the outskirts of the city, and tlie ruins of the ancient 
capital of Golconda. Her Royal Highness also received a private visit 
from the Nizam, and in returning it took tea with His Highness. At Gol- 



Tb« Sbo«tlnK Kydenbtd. 


conda the Princess renewed her acquaintance with the Mahomedan monu- 
ments of India in which she was so intensely interested during the Royal 
progress through the Punjab and the United Provinces. The capital of tJje 
short-lived Qutb Shahi dynasty stands upon a rocky hill rising abruptly 
from the plain on the north bank of the River Musi, and about seven miles 
from Hyderabad. The city has long been deserted, but its battered walls are 
witnesses to one of the most gallant struggles in Indian history. The 
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bigoted Aiirungzcbe, with the whole might of the Mtighal Empire .at lus back, 
beat incessantly for eight months ng.ainst its fortine.ations, and then only by 
treachery secured the downfall of Abdul Hasan, the last of tlie Qiitb kings. 


Ihe nInnJonniciit uf (lie tiftic Jimicr ihrouf^li the berr.itement of the NU'ini atloned 
no opportunii) for the cxcli.iri(;e of the ceremon<ou« fpecchc* Mhtch accompany all occasions 
of ^tC-W import nnce in InJta. The positton of the Nizam in Inil'i.t, nnil Itis character, ho«ettr, made 
tliL-se speeches of particular interest, iind they «cre forniMlIy imcrcli.inffed. In liie spcccli he uas to 
liate tn.iiJe nt the dinner His ni)*linest said : It «a« ni) privtlcf^e y esierd <y niorniny; lu show you, Sir, 
ihil portion of my urmy which is specUtly set aside aad trained to assist in the defence of His 
Majesty's Indian limptre. 1 lru«t the day when their setsSces nillhc needed for this purpose will 
net or come, hut I tsisli to assure Vour Royal lli^linesses. whose sitii is one link— and n scry sironf; 
link— in the tonj; chain of most cordiut associmions which binds me and my house to the Drilish 
Empire, that if the necessity fv>r defence should escr arise not those troops only but my on n sword, 
and all the resources of the Stale, noutJ he pi iced unresersedly nt Ilis Majesty’s disposal. I trust 
that on your return to l'n(;land you will inform Ilis M ijesty of the sincere Adniirntion and loyal 
devotion which the Princes and people of India enicriahi for tlie llrliish Throne nnJ Royal Family, 
and wilt not fail to add that llts Majesty's faiiliful ally nnJ the people of his State yield to none In 
that admiration and devotion," AccepilnK this pledge, ll.e Prince said : '* N'o one cun speak willi 
Rrcaier authority on this subject than our kind host, for we nil know that it was the Nizam who was 
the first of the Princes of India to come forward with n spontaneous offer of assistance for the common 
cause of Imperial defence. I luve had opportunities of seeing your two fine regiments of Imperial 
Service Lanccre, and ( congr&tuhvte Vour Highness on iheU soldierly and workmanlike appearance. 
.\s this is possibly the last occasion when we shall he the guests of an Indian Prince, I thank you niost 
gratefully for the assurances tlivt you have made, not only for the important Stale over which you 
rule, but for the Princes and people of India. Nothing will please Mis .\I,ije$ty more than the 
concluding words of your sprech. and they will be especially valued ns coming from one who is 
preeminently qualified h) position, experience and tradition to spe.ik on the sentiments of the Princes 
and people of India (awards the Drilish Throne." 
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Che Rizam: “Our Jaithful flllp.” 


The PRKMtER N'ative State— Its Political Importavce— The N'jzaji as Rulfr— A 
Nizah Ivoeeo— His Prixcelv Qualities: Istecritv, Humanitv, Tolerance and 
H osriTALiTv— H is Relations with the nKiT/sir ; Cordial and Prof/tadle 
Partnership — Characteristics op Hyderahad : A Cjtv of Distances — Fare- 
well TO tup- Native States— Some Impressions of the Progress — The 
Opportunities op as Indian Prince — The Native States and thf.ik Suzerain— 
Their Place in India— A New Understasdino— The Prince's Guarantee. 

Hyderabad, February \ith. 

EN you glance at the map of India, your 
gaze is arrested by the splotch of yellow, over- 
spreading the greater part of the Deccan, 
that is labelled Hyderabad. That splotch 
represents an area ns large as Italy and a 
population as numerous as that of a German 
State, both under the unfettered control, as far 
as his interna] policy is concerned, of “ Our 
Faithful Ally,” the Nizam, Mir Mahabub All 
Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, Nizam-ud-Daula, Nizam-ul-MuIk. It occupies, 
as is patent in a moment, a position of remarkable strategic importance. Sir 
John Malcolm described it as the centre of gravity of the whole of the Indian 
Empire. The seat of power has moved north since that distinguished 
ofheer's day ; but Hyderabad is still the natural breakwater between Northern 
and Southern India, and the most imposing and interesting administrative 
unit in the Dependency. 

These eighty thousand square miles of territory, with their popula- 
tion of ten millions, are an island of Old India in the ocean of British India. 
This island is divided from its neighbours by its own customs line, and it 
has its own coinage, army and administration. Within the frontier, if we 
except the little islands of British jurisdiction at the Residency, 
Secunderabad, Bolarum and Aurungabad, the will of the Nizam is supreme. 




Hyderabad Shootjxo Excursio\: The Fatal Shot. 


Rf/'r9r{iued, by fiermUsion of tht Proprielar* of 
the " lllnstraltd London Sfat,” from a sittth 
by Ihtir Reprtitnlaltve on tht Royal Tour, 
Mr. S. Begg 
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His writ runs unchecked nearly five hundred miles north and south and east 
and west. The exterior relations of Hyderabad are defined by treaties and 
its military strength is fixed, and these limits are so well understood by the 
Government and their Ally that they do not come under discussion. But 
within these boundaries the order of the Nizam, short of a course of .policy 
that would lead to civil war, is for all practicable purposes the law of the 
State. So decisively is it exercised that there is no more than a savour of 
oriental hyperbole In the saying current : — “ Not a leaf falls in Hyderabad 
unless His Highness wills.” 

The occupant of this unique position was the last of the great Indian 
Princes to welcome Their Roy.al Highnesses. Until the distressing bereave- 
ment occurred which compelled his withdrawal from all State ceremonies, 
none shared with the Prince and Princess 
and their host the gaze of the multitude. 
When His Highness is present, you 
cannot forget for a moment that this is 
Hyderabad and that he is Nizam. And 
yet he owes none of this influence to 
physical advant.age or the trappings of 
state. We arc apt, most erroneously, to 
associate dignity with height. In this 
regard, the Nizam shares the physical 
characteristics of Le Grand Monarque, 
except that he does not attempt to dis- 
guise them by high-heeled shoes and a 
towering perruque. In a country dis- 
tinguished by splendour of attire, he is known by the unvarying simplicity 
of his dress. But from the hawk eyes, looking over an aquiline nose set in 
a lean face darkened with moustache and whiskers, there flashes the light 
of a man of character. Watch the speed with which that glance exacts 
attention, the submissive demeanour of the most powerful of his Ministers 
or his nobles, and you will be in no doubt as to who is the ruler of 
Hyderabad. 

Nor do the Nizam s princely qualities end with the power to exact 
obedience. A Mahomedan ruler of a State, eighty per cent, of whose po- 
pulation is Hindu, and strictly orthodox himself, he is a man of wide toler- 
^ce, and gives freely to Christian, Hindu, and Parsi religious foundations. 
His Chief Minister is a Hindu, and that Minister’s Secretary a very 
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Cottctyard of th« CbanmabaQa Palace Hyderabad 


Englishman is treated with ,is much respect in the bazaars of Hyderabad as 
in Bombay or Calcutta. In an hour’s A^andering^ in the side streets, Avhen 
the way had to be enquired a score of times, nothing was encountered but the 
greatest courtesy and an earnest desire to help. 


Madrasis commonly called “The City of Distances,” but it is cramped 
in comparison with Hyderabad. From rhe Falaknama Palace, where Their 
Royal Highnesses were staying, to the Residency, is nearly six miles. 
From the Residency to Secunderabad is another five, and from Secunderabad 
the road stretches away to Bolartim, a further five miles distant. So each 
one of their engagements carried the Prince and Princess through many 
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able Parsi. He is most humane and with infinite reluctance signs the 
warrant for the execution of even an abandoned criminal. He Is a 
man of the strictest integrity, and as Lord Curzon justly acknowledged 
at a State banquet in Hyderabad, the Nizam has never been known to 
go back upon his pledged word. In receiving his Royal guests His 
Highness placed the obligations of hospitality above all other considera- 
tions. He left the bedside of a dearly-loved daughter, stricken unto death, 
to greet the Prince and Princess at the station and to pay and receive the 
ceremonial visits. When he went to the review at Secunderabad he knew 
that in all human probability he would never again see his daughter alive. 
Whilst he could not, naturally, entirely conceal his strong emotion, be 
never allowed it to affect his altitvide of respectful loyalty to the Prince or 
Ills exact fulfilment of his duties as host. 

It is a happy coincidence that the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Hyderabad came at a time when the relations of the Government 
of India with their Ally were never more satisfactory. The stout loyalty 
of the Nizam, which barred the flowing of the Mutiny over Southern India, 
has never wavered, but tiie periods of acute tension have not been few. The 
knotty question of the Berars was settled by Lord Curzon and Sir David Barr 
in a manner honourable to both contracting parties. That fruitful source of 
friction removed, there was nothing to obstruct the cementing of the cordial 
partnership that now exists. But the change in the governance of the State 
goes much deeper than this. The history of Hyderabad for the latter half of 
the nineteenth century is the history of Str Salar Jung and his successors. 
Sometimes it was difficult to tell whether he in authority was Minister or 
Mayor of the Palace. This was no doubt necessary to repair the inextricable 
confusion that Sit Salat existing, but it was not conducive to 

smooth working when a man of strong character was on the gadi. There 
is no Mayor of the Palace now. The Kizam is Nizam, and the Minister is 
Minister. Consequently there is little of the harassing friction that used to 
divide Hyderabad into two camps, and drive the Nizam to imitate the exam- 
ple of Achilles. 

The Nizam is now genuinely interested in the governance of his State. 
He moves more amongst his people, and his personality is better understood. 
In all the mixed peoples he governs^Hindus and Mahoniedans, Negroes, 
Arabs, Rohillas and Pathans — he inspires unmixed respect. No one would 
say that the administr.ation of Hyderabad is ideal. Every friend to the 
Native States in India would like to see the march of progress in Hyderabad 



Tbe Sbootlof Elephants Hpderabad, 


and happy peoples of the flourishing State of Mysore, and thence to Hyder- 
abad, the premier State, and the sole survivor of the old Deccan Mahomedan 
kingdoms. Ever) where they u-ere acclaimed ivith genuine enthusiasm and 
unbounded hospitality, and the Indian Princes vied with one another in their 
desire to manifest unusual marks of loyalty and devotion. 

Pausing for a moment on the experiences of these crowded months, 
you cannot but be impressed with the unsurpassed opportunities for good 
that the Indian Prince enjoys. It is indeed hard to find any great situation 
in life which yields such great opportunity with such little responsibility. 

• He is protected from external aggre.ssion and internal disorder by the whole 
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miles of characteristic Hyderabad scenery. But no scene — not even the 
pulsating- bazaars, teeming with all the races of India, where every petty 
transaction has to be worked out in Halli Sicca and “John Company” 
rupees ; where kohl-eyed zenana women peeped through yellow and red and 
blue shutters on the Shahzada and his consort; where African Horse, 
Rohilla Foot and Pathan Riflemen stood to arms whilst the dashing Body- 
guard and smart Imperial Service Lancers swept by — vied in beauty with 
what they saw from the terrace of their stately abode. 


feet. 



There the city, with its half million of people, lay stretched ar their 
A city lying in a shallow-basin, lined with arborescence, wherein the 

glistering white houses were so hidden 

that they might have been scattered 
broadcast by some Titanic sower. In 
the heart of the town, nhere the four 
main roads meet, rose the four graceful 
minarets of the Char Minar; not a 
chimney, not a wreath of smoke, not a 
tower or a dome further broke the 
graceful beauty of the scene. Then in 
the distance were seen the snowy roofs 
and bleached roads of Secunderabad. 
To the left the bold citadel-crowned rock 
of Golconda marked the capital of the 
old Qutb dynasty and the scene of the 
stubborn defence th.'it held the power of the Mughal Empire at bay for eight 
months. Golconda is set down in a valley of stones so gaunt and fantastic 
that Nature must have created it in a freak. It is as if the gods had played 
bowls with boulders and then left inahuff. Tradition accounts for the tangle 
by the simple explanation that God having nnished the world threw the 
rubbish in this corner. But even this desolation is made beautiful by the Mir 
Alum and Hussain S.iugor Lakes, gigantic sapphires in the wilderness, 
e.ach facet perfect and pure. 

The visit to Ilydcr.vbail appropriately closeii tile Itiitj; progress of 
tile Prince and Princess of Wales tlirongli the Native States of India Thev 
mot tlte Cltiefs of tl.c central Slates in Durbar and in frank social intercourse 
at Indnre. They vvera tl.e guests of the great Uajp, it Chleftalns-of the 
Mahar.tna of Mevvar tn h.s fairy capital of Udaipur; of tl.e Maharaja of 
Jaipur-, n the famous P.nk City; and of -The Lord ot the Desert, ’^he' 
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might of the British Empire. His own contribution towards the burden of 
Imperial Defence, apart from the tribute fixed by Treaty, is bounded by the 
Imperial Service Forces he m.ay loyally and patriotically maintain, and any 
military expenditure beyond that is entirely a personal and ceremonial 
matter. Excluding Mysore, where special circumstances induced a protec- 
tive constitution, his revenues arc as entirely at his own disposal as those of 
any country gentleman. In the event of those revenues failing through 
seasonal irregularities, he can draw on the purse of the Governmentof India 
at most modest charges. Not only is he secure in his own territories, but he 
knows that his successor, whether by direct descent or adoption, is equally 
sure of the protection of the Government and of the full enjoyment of 
uncurtailed boundaries. He stands in absolutely paternal relations to a 

population which, in the case of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, numbers ten 
millions, for the Ruler of a Native 
State is above the law and he Is the 
only fount of authority. And he 
would not be where he is had not 
certain English adventurers turned 
their prows eastwards four centuries 
ago. 

With these privileges there are, 
of course, certain limitations. The 
external relations of the States, both 
in India and abroad, are entirely with 
the Government of India. A reasonable standard of government fs essential, 
and it is the manifest obligation of the protecting authority to see that it is 
reached. There must also be restrictions on the strength of the military 
forces maintained and the importation of arms; but these are so clearly 
matters of high policy that with any honest and educated Ruler they should 
never be in dispute. In the past, and to a lesser extent in the present, 
there have been legitimate grounds of complaints as to the manner in which 
the policy of Government has been declared and the wishes of the central 
authority made know’n ; but this cause for offence ts decreasing. Even 
now there are minor matters, costing the Government nothing but minister- 
ing materially to the oriental conception of iezat^ where the desires of the 
ruling houses should be met. And tve may ask whether the increasing 
frontier and Asiatic responsibilities of the Government have not m.ade them 
too busy to pay adequate attention to the claims of the Native States, and 
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“You might have been n prince to-day and bowstrnng to-morrou*. Your 
fortune, yourbonour, your life dcpcndctl on the whim of a despot,” “ True, 
Huzoor,” was the answer; “but we had our chance.” The Native Stales 
provide this chance for enterprising Indians. They afTord a field for social 
and political experiment much safer than the huge expanse of British India, 
and they open a second outlet for those sentiments of personal loyalty which 
lie at the base of the oriental character. With the vastly superior education of 
the younger generation of Indian Princes there have also arisen administrative 
ideals in far closer harmony with those of the Government of India, and the 
old points of difTerence have narrowed. 

From this better understanding there grew the cordial partnership 
between the Government and the Native States that now exists. It was 

kindled by the advance of educa- 
tion .'jml the defining of llie policy 
governing the relations of the two 
partners. It burst into flame at 
LordCurzon's clarion call to join 
action in the splendid work of 
governing India. It flamed when 
fanned by llie strong Imperial 
gale that swept over the Delhi 
Durbar. It has burnt strongly, 
brightly, confidenti)’ tit ever) 
stage in the Royal progress. 
Nothing ^'ould be happier or 
more hopeful than to find that in 
the pride and joy with which 
each Chief acclaimed the heir of their beloved Emperor, the grandson of the 
revered Queen-Empress, there mingled no doubts as to the Government 
policy, no suspicions as to the future, but the conviction that though atoms 
of dust may get into the machinery, the wheels are turning toward a com- 
mon goal. 

To these Chiefs the Prince and Princess of Wales came as a guarantee 
of the permanence, as far .as we .arc permitted to sec, of the conditions under 
which they hold their privileged position. Viceroys come and go ; members 
of Council change with bewildering rapidity ; and Politicals ate here to-day 
and are gone to-morrow'. But over the Government of India and its agents, 
that “ impersonal power of an administrative abstraction,” stands the Royal 
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whether their business should not be the care of a spcci.il department. But 
how small — you arc almost inclined to say how petty — arc these limitations in 
comparison niih the magnificent privileges the Indian Princes inherit ! 

Out of an appreciation of these conditions has grown a new under- 
standing bcinccn the Native Stales and their Suzerain. On the one hand, 
the Princes arc convinced that their position and their privileges arc secure ; 
on the other the members of the Government have come better to appreciate 
the very important part the Native States fill in the governance of India. It 
is not only that the Native Stales .are amongst us, fixed and permanent 
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fA-tors III the liuh.111 limpirc — faeiors to I'c fitted inio the lm|'cfi.il machine, 
and not betted into p.vssisc hostililj— though this is ,-\ii nspctl that tn'iphl 
l.jsclvcn cori»!dere%l by those Citili.nns csi'r lilting .it the '* l-icknaiilness ” 
of NaIiic rule; hut ihc> haw a distinct .and important fuiution in the 
mi.^hu'r. Or.e charge fetcllcd agairist the rule of Hritain in IruJia is that 
«l hss taken tlir hfe .M-.l r’sovcmcnt and romance cuit of the goicrnnu-nt 
d sihvuuitcd a tatl.et m m'pVmg gtcsr-c's. Or. as it \«as p-u t.i the oM 
I'l.fMahi f'f-e.ttcf in H* sa*fiscf*'.t on «iih tlu- Lie «itcn.aitj.(;tncr i or , 7 hc 
lie pOv-J old diss rl.cM evers so’J-ef of fortt.rr 
catf.. *. A kf i*i !'i« »*\Vh\ or » rihV - ‘ sj,J t!-r 




CHAPTER XXIX. 


KasD'i: ”CI)C Splendid/^ 


The Rome of the Hindus— The Beauty of the Holy City— The Stamp of the 
Renaissance - The City of Benares -Venice behisd the Grand Canal — The 
Prince’s State Entry— The Spirit of Benares ; Its Hinduis^i— A Regal Ele- 
phant Procession — Scenes from Indian Mythology— Cholera in the Nepal 
Shooting Cwip— Enforced Abandonment of the Excursion— Alternative 
Arravcements— A second Visit to Gwalior—" River of Flame": Benares 
Illuminated— The Reward of Valour— Leaving Benares— The Princess' 
Unofficial Tour - Amongst the Himal-was. 


Benares, February igM. 



jPN certain aspects the ri%er front of the Holy City of Benares 
|j enthrals you by a beauty not even surpassed by the 

j| fairy grace of Udaipui. The high-walled, tortuous 

streets, leading from the Chonk to the fixer, possess a 
charm, a character and an atmosphere of mystery found 
nowhere else outside eastern Italy. 


Viewed in the pellucid freshness of the early morning, 
or in the quick-ebbing twilight that is the glory of the 
Indian day, who can forget the fillet of palace and temple, ghat and minaret, 
that binds the upper bank of “ Mother Ganga?” The turquoise crescent of 
the mighty river now lazily laps its tawny sandbanks, but in spate climbs 
half way up the steps and walls, and claims the miles of lowland to the 
distant fringe of trees for her bed. The massive stepped ghats plunge boldh 
into the silent tide— ghats from xvhich arises the array of silent palaces, 
some warm with red sandstone, others glistering with the whitewash which 
only the Indian sun can make beautiful, generous in the bastion-like 
buttresses that hold the retaining walls, graceful in the dainty towers and 
cupolas that suggest Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. Over all stand sentinel the 
minarets of the mosque that the dour iconoclast Aurungzebe raised on the 
site of the temple of Vishnu to set the seal of |Mahomedan conquest on the 
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House of England. That House, whilst keeping strictly within the bounds 
set by the constitution, has many means of greatly influencing both the 
Government of England and the Government of India. Its influence has 
always been wisely and sympathetically exercised for India’s good : this 
country never had a truer friend than Queen Victoria. The progress of Their 


' w 


Royal Highnesses through the Dependency is the assurance that not only in 
this generation, but in the next, the sovereign of all the Britains will be a 
monarch who knows the Indian Princes, who appreciates their position, who 
has met them in the frank comradeship of the field as well as in eastern 
ceremonial, and who will add to inherited tradition a warm personal care for 
their interests. 
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Rome of the Hindus. But far more marked than Mughal or Hindu in- 
fluence is the stump of the renaissance. So viewed, Benares might have 
been built by the Venetians. 

At sunset, when the purple mist rising from the river embraces the 
smoke from the dying pyre ; in the early morn, especially when the city has 
been washed as it was by last night’s storm and the air is limpid beyond 
words, the Italian atmosphere dominates all. It is not till the pilgrims 
descend in their myriads, Seeking the sandy red or ochreous yellow ghats 
with their reds and cobalts and salmon pinks, that the East once more asserts 
her mastery'. If the palmer is wise he will hold his hand here, nor seek to 
lift the />Krrfn/i that from the river screens the Hindu pilgrimage. As with 
the river so is it with the city. Plunge into the astounding maze that shuts 
the Chowk from the river and j’ou are in the Venice that lies at the back of 
the Grand Canal, coursing with a life as strong as that which ran in the 
palmiest days of the Republic. But the moment you leave these hlgh-walled 
bazaars, with their patient vendors of hammered brass and broidered silk, 
and get at hand grips with Benares Hinduism, you are affronted by its 
materialism. 

It was the happiest side of Benares that the Prince and Princess 
saw to-day when they made the formal progress which took the place of the 
state entry — the Benares of the bustling bazaars and flourishing commerce. 
It was a sight all the more striking, because for the first time in their 
long tour through British India every phase of the reception was stamped 
with the spirit of the city — its Hinduism. Here were in the streets no rows 
of cheap bunting disfiguring them almost bey'ond recognition. In their stead 
were festoons of marigolds, glorious lemon and orange yellows— the flower 
sacred to the Hindus, because it was beloved of Parvati, the wife of Siva — 
and festoons of the leaves of the asoi tree, employed on all ceremonial 
occasions, because it w’as in its shade that Ram took his first refrcahment on 
his wanderings. Here were triumphal arches, not mere things of canvas 
and bamboo atfronting the eye, but having a definite relation to their 
surroundings. There was the Shikar arch, decked with the spoils of the 
chase and the %egetation of the jungle, round which were grouped the 
foresters of the Maharaja’s dominions and aborigines from the South 
Mirzapur forests ; the Weavers’ arch, adorned with the products of their 
looms; the Brass-makers' arches, studded with examples of the famous 
Benares ware in high relief, in brass and white metal. There w'as the 
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Rome of the Hindus. But far more marked than I\Iug;hal or Hindu in- 
fluence is the stamp of the renaissance. So viewed, Benares mi^ht have 
been built by the Venetians. 

At sunset, when the purple mist rising from the river embraces the 
smoke from the djdng pyre; in the early morn, especially when the city has 
been washed as it was by last night’s storm and the air is limpid beyond 
words, the Italian atmosphere dominates all. It is not till the pilgrims 
descend in their myriads, flecking the sandy red or ochreous yellow ghats 
with their reds and cobalts and salmon pinks, that the East once more asserts 
her mastery. If the palmer is wise he will hold his hand here, nor seek to 
lift purdah that from the river screens the Hindu pilgrimage. As with 
the river so is it with the city. Plunge into the astounding maze that shuts 
the Chowk from the river and you are in the Venice that Hes at the back of 
the Grand Canal, coursing with a Hfe as strong as that which ran in the 
palmiest days of the Republic. But the moment you leave these high-walled 
bazaars, with their patient vendors of hammered brass and broidered silk, 
and get at hand grips with Benares Hinduism, you are affronted by its 
materialism. 

It was the happiest side of Benares that the Prince and Princess 
saw to-day when they made the formal progress which took the place of the 
state entry — the Benares of the bustling bazaars and flourishing commerce. 
It was a sight all the more striking, because for the first time in their 
long tour through British India every phase of the reception was stamped 
with the spirit of the city — its Hinduism. Here were in the streets no rows 
of cheap bunting disfiguring them almost beyond recognition. In their stead 
\vere festoons of marigolds, glorious lemon and orange yellows— the flower 
sacred to the Hindus, because it w'as beloved of Parvati, the wife of Siva — 
and festoons of the leaves of the asok tree, employed on all ceremonial 
occasions, because it was in its shade that Ram took his first refreshment on 
his wanderings. Here were triumphal arches, not mere things of canvas 
and bamboo affronting the eye, but having a definite relation to their 
surroundings. There was the Shikar arch, decked with the spoils of the 
chase and the vegetation of the jungle, round which were grouped the 
foresters of the Maharaja's dominions and aborigines from the South 
Mirzapur forests ; the Weavers’ arch, adorned with the products of their 
looms ; the Brass-makers’ arches, studded with examples of the famous 
Benares ware in high relief, in brass and white metal. There was the 
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“Kinkob,” .irch erected by the craftsmen who vie wkli those of Surat 
and Ahraedabad, and the Idolmakcrs’ arch, each niche occupied by figures 
from Hindu mythology. 


The programme was simplicity itself — a drive to the Municipal 
Offices, where an address was presented ; an elephant procession through the 
Chowk and the return by carriage to Nandesar House; but each part of 
it was made to fit into the general scheme. The route took Their Royal 
Highnesses past the Queen's College— a handsome building in the Italian 

style, which must be amongst 
the oldest educational foundations 



Tbe Idolmakcrs Arch, Bensres 


in India, for it was in 1791 that 
Jonathan Duncan, then Resident 
at Benares, suggested to Lord 
Cornwallis the establishment of a 
college for the preservation and 
cultivation of Sanskrit literature; 
past the Prince of Wales’ Hos- 
pital, of which His Majesty the 
King-Emperor laid the foun- 
dation-stone w’hen he visited 
Benares thirty years ago; past 
Madho Dass* Garden, \vhere 
Warren Hastings was encamped 
when he put Raja Chet Singh 
under arrest in 1781, and whence 
he was forced to flee to Chunar, 
five days later ; and so to the 
Town Hall, which was opened 


by King Edward in 1876, and where now his Heir received an address 


that was a model of terse expression and devoted loyalty. 


This paved the way for the elephant procession. U was headed by 
two noble beasts, bearing lustily-beaten drums ; then came the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on a superb animal whose forehead was dyed Imperial 
purple, whose trappings of gold swept the ground, whilst a tiger rampant 
was poised on each side of the howdah of beaten gold. Follorved a score or 
more of elephants caparisoned in scarlet and green, with the Staff and the 
principal members of the Maharaja's suite, the Maharaja and Sir James 
La Touche riding immediately behind the Royal elephant, which was preceded 
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by priesib from the various temples, scattering flowers anti blowing wailing 
conches. The scenes in the streets were typical of c\ery phase of Benares 
life. There were scores of with their ash-smearccl bodies and coiled 
black-brown hair; hundreds of orange-robed simynsis, upon whom the 
tired eye rested gratefully. But entirely dominating this side of sacred 
Benares were the tens and tens of thousand of prosperous Hindus and 
Mussulmans, enterprising merchants and keen traders, who regard pilgrims 
as rather an encumbrance. 


Along the route were enacted scenes from the miracle plays of the 
Hindus. Here were temple mummers, cKaborately decked out, playing the 
Coronation of Ram and Sita, which is 
usually the last act of the Dasera iestival. 
Next came the “ Krishna lilla,” repre- 
senting Krishna and the milkmaids, the 
very hitman episode in the life of the god 
that makes him so popular a deity. The 
pohhans (Indian wrestlers) were ranged 
in line with massive Indian clubs and 
enormous discs of stone, but if the portly 
gentlemen standing beside these trophies 
were in reality the wrestlers of Benares, 
then it was Jong since they had swung 
those clubs, or moved those discs, without 
the assistance of a hand cart I Through 
such scenes, and through a lane of people 
quivering with pleasure, and to the crash of oriental music. Their Royal 
Highnesses moved at the stately pace of my lord the elephant to the circus 
where the Chowk joined the Chetganj Road. Here were massed the 
students of the Central Hindu College, which owes its existence to the self- 
denying efforts of Mrs. Annie Besant, a wind-ruffled pool of lilac, azure, 
lemon, and rose-coloured turbans. 



MouatlOE the Sute Elephant, Benares 


To-da) has been a day of disappointment. The Prince of Wales, 
with his enthusiastic lo\e of sport, had naturally been anticipating with no 
little pleasure a fortnight in the Nepal tcrai. There, quite free from offi- 
cial pomp and ceremony, he would have enjoyed such as is onl}’ given 

to Princes. The Maharaja of Nepal made arrangements on the most com- 
prehensive scale. Camps were prepared at Thori, close to the border between 
Nepal and British India, north of Bettiah, and then forty miles into the 
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Chltwan district of Nepal. There were elephants by the hundred, and beaters 
by the thousand, and everything pointed to a record bag of tiger and 
rhinoceros, with perhaps an elephant or two. Then, last night, came news 
of an outbreak of cholera, and when this was confirmed, all idea of the shoot 
had to be abandoned. It was of course a very bitter disappointment, and 
mingled with this a sense of keen regret that the Maharaja of Nepal 
should have made these great preparations for nothing. But what was to 
be done during this fortnight ? The wires were soon busy and the Maharaja 
Scindia, who had begged the Prince to revisit his State if any part of the 
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tour was abandoned, was delighted to welcome His Royal Highness, who 
with a very small staffwill proceed to Gwalior on Thursday for a quiet shoot. 
Otherwise the programme will be adhered to. The Princess of Wales, with 
Sir Walter Lawrence in attendance, will spend the time between Lucknow and 
Dehra Dun, and Their Royal Highnesses will then fulfil their engagements 
at Aligarh, Quetta and Karachi. 

With the discretion that has characterised all the arrangements at 
Benares, the Prince and Princess of Wales were able to 
February 20th. see the chief glory of the city — the river front — under its 
everyday conditions. There was no bunting, no trium- 
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pbal arch and no red cloth, except a strip at the Assi Ghat, when Their 
Royal Highnesses were rowed quietly down the Ganges. Perhaps the bathing 
places were a little more crowded than usual, for news of the Shahzada’s 
movements will get noised abroad, and where he goes there will the people 
flock; but beyond this there was no disturbance of the morning routine. 
When the Maharaja of Benares’ state barge was pushed out from the ghat, 
the superb panorama was unfolded in an atmosphere of exceptional brilliancy 
— the mighty flights of steps ; the bastion-bosomed walls ; chatri and tower 
and fretted balcony, with the smooth “ Mother of Rivers ” crystallising 
lunder the beat of oar-blades. If some had specially come to bathe, because 
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this was the morning of the Shahzada’s visit, they betrayed no sign as the 
barge slowly passed, and the Prince and Princess saw the amazing scene, 
so rich in its colour and its signiflcance, when it was uninfluenced by any 
touch of the artificiality which must frequently surround a Royal progress. 

In the course of the day Their Royal Highnesses came into close 
contact with the oldest and the newest educational foundations of Benares. 
On their way back from the river they halted at the Queen’s College — the 
striking building in the familiar style of the fifties, which owes its founda- 
tion to the Jonathan Duncan who was Resident of Benares in 1791. 
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Duncan’s plan was to establish a Sanskrit College— “ For the preservation 
and cultivation of the Sanskrit literature and religion of the Hindu nation, 
at the centre of their faith and the common resort of their tribes.” When in 
1835 English became obligatory as a course of study, the Sanskrit College 
declined, and was only saved from death by inanition by separating the 
English and Sanskrit courses, but continuing both under the same loof. 
In the Sanskrit College the discipline, the methods of teaching and examina- 
tion, and the selection of pupils arc all according to the Hindu Shastras, 
and it is still recognised as the centre of Indian Sanskrit learning. 

In the afternoon, on their way to take tea with the Maharaja of 
Benares at the Ramnagar Palace, the Prince and Princess called at the 
Central Hindu College, the work of six years, which is the creation of Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s active brain and the foundation of the Maharaja of Benares 
and a few wealthy Hindus. Mrs. Besant’s end is familiar to all acquainted 
with the progress of Indian education ; she seeks to combine eastern religion, 
philosophy and logic, with nostern education. Whilst teaching up to the 
Government standards in the College and Schools, the day’s uork begins 
with a Hindu prayer and the reading out of the Shastric precepts, followed 
by a religious lecture. The progress of the College has so far been rapid. 
When the report for 1905 was Issued there were 163 students in the College 
and 480 pupils in the School. The Trustees control a substantial endow- 
ment fund, the College and School buildings are expanding, and the hostel 
works well. Whilst boys come from all parts of India, the very large 
majority belong to the United Provinces and Bengal. This is a remarkable 
record of progress for an educational institution that accepts no Government 
aid ; but it is still in its first youth, and its future is one of absorbing interest 
to thoughtful people of all classes. 

Grouped on the wide recreation ground, which belongs to the College, 
the boys awaited the Prince and Princess, and a most conspicuous, even in 
this throng, w'as the figure of Mrs. Annie Besant, to whom the institution 
really owes its existence. Time did not permit of any prolonged ceremony. 
The Prince accepted an address, from which the following passage is 
extracted, as it aptly sums up the scope and basis of the College : — “ In this 
College we seek to w'ed together the religion, the ethics, the philosophy of 
the hoary East with the science and the literature of the young and vigorous 
West ; to give to our students all that is best in European culture with all 
that is wisest and noblest in Asiatic thought. We believe that we shall 
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thus train up a race of men who will be loyal and useful citizens of that 
World-Empire over which, in the course of Divine Providence, Your Royal 
Highnesses will one day be called to rule.” The address was enclosed in 
a silver model of the temple to Sarasvati that is now rising in the College 
compound. 

From the College it was but a short journey to the river and then, 
on curiously-fashioned barges, across the water to the Ramnagar Palace. 
There the Maharaja had arranged a series of tableaux, which brought back 
recollections of the fascinating days in Rajputana. The road was lined 
with forest guards in their suits of green, camelmen with swivel guns, and 
elephants in trappings of red and green. The background was the fine 
old palace, the foreground the turquoise river. Silver palanquins were 
provided for the conveyance of Their Royal Highnesses, but they preferred 
to experience on foot the sights which recalled the happiest episodes of 
the tour — those days amongst the brave and chivalrous Rajputs. Then, 
whilst the Maharaja’s guests were being served with tea, tiny lights were set 
afloat on the river, sowing its bosom with little tongues of flame. 

This was but the prelude to the splendours of the illuminated 
river steps. When the sun sank, it left neither moon nor star to relieve the 
purple blackness of the heavens. As the darkness deepened, little wisps 
of light appeared along the splendid river front as the lamps were 
coaxed into flame, until by the time the afterglow had disappeared ghat 
and palace were etched with softly flickering light. As the eye tra\elled up 
the river it rested on the purple shadows of Ramnagar. Then, at Assi, 
where the bathing stations begin, it traced the outline of the steps, where 
the pilgrims plunge into “Mother Ganga,” in lines and circlets of fire. 
Swiftly the glare increased, until at the palaces of Vizianagram and 
Darbhanga and the ghat dedicated to the “goddess of small-pox,” it blazed 
like streaks of golden lava, which ran into a river glowing like a current 
of molten gold. Then the almost fierce glare faded so that at the “ Panch 
Ganga” it showed the sullen reddish tint of a cooling ingot. Beyond 
all was purple darkness, except where the minarets of the Mosque of 
Aurungzebe reared crowns of lambent light — the Wardens of the Prophet in 
the City of Siva. 

Up and down the sluggish river moved a fleet of the shapely Benares 
barges, some as high-pooped as the caravels of Columbus, others as gaily 
decked as the house-boats at Henley ; whilst the air was filled with the 
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music of military marches, the raucous notes of the native oboe, and the 
muftted beat of tom-toms. Now the procession of boats was half liid in tlie 
deep shadows, now it splashed into phosphorescence the golden stream, and 
overall rose the roar of the city's thousands uIjo clustered where man, 
woman or child could find place to put his feet. As the state barge left the 
palace, bearing tlie Prince and Princess of Wales, the dark river bank 
rushed into all the colours of the rainbow as rockets screamed, catherine- 
whccls buzzed, and Roman candles starred the sky with reds and blues 
and yellows. To-night’s spectacle will linger in the memory with that of 
the illumination of Udaipur as the most striking panorama of the Royal 
progress. 

There were two pleasant 
and attrac- 
Fobruary 21st. tive little 
ceremonies 
at Nandesar House this 
morning. On Monday the 
Prince of Wales was to have 
presented new colours to the 
2 nd South Staffordshtre 
Regiment, part of which is 
stationed in Benares. But 
the rain of the previous night 
so soaked the ground that the 
ceremony had to be postponed 
until to-day. The Benares 
Companies of the Regiment were strengthened by the presence of others 
which were passing through on relief, and the regiment made a gallant show 
when paraded on the smooth turf of the old lawns. At tlie conclusion of 
the picturesque ritual the Prince, addressing the officers and men, as he 
entrusted the new colours to their charge, said : — 



" here to perform this ceremony on Indian soft, we are reminded that 

during^the 1 12 years that have elapsed since your Battalion was raised, some 
of its most brilliant services have been achieved in this portion of the British 
Empire. With regard to its gallant conduct at Ferozeshah in 1845, Lord 
Hardinge— the then Governor-General of India— described it as • that regiment 
which has earned immortal fame in the annals of the British Army,’ and not 
only on the field of battle has your Regiment gained renown, for no less than 
three times did it suffer shipwreck in eastern waters. We know that there is 
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no greater test of the discipline of a regiment than under such terrible 
experiences, and the conduct of the 8oth Regiment in the last disaster of this 
nature in 1S44 was brought to the notice of Queen Victoria and commended in 
a General Order by the Governor-General of India. It is, indeed, a grand 
tradition which surrounds the colours of your Regiment — a tradition created 
by those who in days gone by fought and fell in their defence." 




The Staffords were marched off the ground and a small bod}' of 
brave men took their place. Everyone in India remembers how, when 
Dharmsala was overwhelmed by an earthquake last Spring, the utmost 
gallantry was shown by the English officers in the station, and many of the 
Gurkha Rifles stationed there, in rescuing the survivors at imminent risk to 
themselves. Their services were represented to the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Kitchener, and the Chapter General 
of the Order conferred the medal awarded 
by the Order “ for distinguished acts of 
gallantry in saving life on land at im- 
minent risk,” to the most con.spicuous 
of the rescuers. Silver medals were 
allotted to Major Patrick Hehir, Indian 
” Medical Service} Captain Cyril Grey 

Stansfeld, 7th Gurkha Rifles ; Lieutenant 
W.alter James Evans, ist Gurkha Rifles; 

H.ro„ of Dh*rQ.«u. Licuteiiant Donald Stuart Orchard, ist 

Gurkha Rifles; Lieutenant Barry Hart- 
well, 7th Gurkha Rifles; Subadnr-Major Birbal Nagarkoti, 7th Gurkha 
Rifles; Subadar Kbial Sing Guning, ist Gurkha Rifles j Subadar Abiram 
Gurung, 7th Gurkha Rifles ; and bronze medals to fourteen non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the ist and 7th Gurkha Rifles. It was this 
coumgeous band which mustered before the Prince this morning to receive 
from his hands the recognition they so well deserved. 






From Benares His Royal Highness railed to Gwalior, with one short 
h.nlt for a few hours at Cawnporc. The Princess commenced an informal 
Utile tour, which brought her into very close touch indeed with phases of 
Indian life which she has lost no opportunity of studying. The first days 
were Spent at Lucknow, where Her Roy.al Highness renewed the fruitful 
acquaintance with the memorials of the Mutiny which was commenced at the 
official visit. Whilst here the Princess attended the Assauh-at-Arms, and 
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witnessed the section tent-pegging by British and Native ofiicers and the 
musical ride by the Sixth Cavalry. On Sunday morning Her Royal High- 
ness visited the Station Hospital, and before leaving gave each patient a 
bunch of flowers. In the evening the Princess witnessed the first of the 
Muharram processions— the great festU'al when the Shiah Mahomedans 
commemorate the death of their first martyrs, Hassan and Hussain. 
From Lucknow an excursion was made to Cawnporc, where aspects of 
Anglo-Indian life wide as the Poles asunder came under the notice of 
the Princess. After lunching with Mrs. C. T. Allen Her Royal Highness 
inspected the leather works of Messrs. Cooper Allen & Co., and the splendid 
factory of the Cawnporc Woollen Mills. This is the new India, the begin- 
nings of the industrial development which has illimitable possibilities in the 
Dependency, and with which is bound up the ultimate solution of the agrarian 

problem, by reducing the 
pressure on an overtaxed 
soil. To see, as did the 
Princess, Indian workmen, 
whose forbears have been 
agriculturists for untold 
generations, producing 
goods only failing in finish 
to reach the best European 
standard, or tending mach- 
ines which grind out finish- 
ed stockings with almost 
eerie faciVily, is to begin to 
understand the forces which 
are stirring age-worn Asia. 
In the afternoon there was a short visit to the scenes of the great tragedies 
of British rule in India — The Memorial Gardens and the Well, the Massacre 
Ghat and the Memorial Church. 

A night run from Lucknow brought Her Royal Highness to Agra on 
the morning of February 27th. The Princess at once plunged again into 
the riot of architectural magnificence within the Fort, which is one of the 
most impressive monuments of Mughal taste. After lunch the Maharaja of 
Bharatpur and his mother were received and the Princess motored to the 
tomb of Itmad-ud-Dow lah, the Chini-ka-Rosa, and to the Taj Mahal, whence 
was witnessed a sunset of exquisite beauty. Dehra Dun was reached on 
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March the ist, and in this lovely little station, hidden amongst the forests of 
the lower Himalayas, several restful days were spent. The Princess stayed 
in the cottage home of Major Watson, C.I.E., Commandant of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps. Her Royal Highness visited the Mess of the 2nd Gurkhas, 
taking tea with the officers, and was much interested in tl e Mess trepl.ies 
and plate; she inspected the Lines, and ccnxcrscd with the Kati\c Cff.cers. 
Another excursion was to Mokampiir by motor, where lunch was ser\ed in 
the heart of the forest. On March 2nd the Princess motored to Rajpur and 
was carried in a dandy^the Indian equivalent for a sedan chair— to Mus- 
soorie, the loveliest hill station in the North. The weather during the three 
days' stay there was magnificent, and the view of the snow*cIad hills superb. 
Advantage was taken of these favouring conditions to see as many places of 
interest as possible. Luncheon was taken at 
the Himalaya Club, whence Her Royal 
Highness climbed to the still higher military 
sanitarium at Landour. Landourw'as cov- 
ered with more than a foot of snow’, and 
some of the roads were impassable. However 
a path was dug to the cemetery where the 
, tree planted by the Duke of Edinburgh w’as 
seen to be flourishing exceedingly. 

Amongst other places honoured by a 
visit were the Mussoorie Convent and the 
Soldiers* Home at Landour. The Princess 
took a keen interest in all she saw, down to 
the manufacture of walking sticks — a trade 
that is greatly encouraged in these parts. 
Some walking sticks were bought by the 
Princess from an exceedingly poor craftsman. “ Lo !" cried the admiring 
onlookers. “ Now is our brother’s shop made. And he was of the poorest. 
How did the Rani know it?” 

On Sunday, March 4th, after ser\'ice at Christ Church, the Princess 
returned to Dehra Dun. Thence a motor excursion was made over the 
Mohan Pass on the Saharanpiir Road, returning Assaroie, and visiting 
the Hurbanswala tea estate, where the whole process of manufacture was 

witnessed, from the plucking of the leaf to the packing of the tea for shipment. 

On March 6th the Princess returned to the plains, haltingat Hardwa, doubly 
famous as a centre of one of the most sacred pilgrimages in India and the 
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site of the head works of the Ganges Canal, which irrigates more than a 
million acres of land. Motoring along the banks of the Ganges Canal, and 
stopping cn route personally to work one of the great gates that regulate the 
flow of water, the Princess came to Rurki, where a large foundry has grown 
up to supply the need of the Irrigation Department, and the Thomson 
College, established to meet the evergrowing demand for engineers. ^\'itli 
visits to both these establishments the pri\aic tour of the Princess closed. 
In this manner Her Royal Highness completed her acquaintance with a 
country in which, at every stage, she manifested a keen and informed interest. 
For not even the Indian village, that unit of the whole administration, 
escaped her close examination. It is an old story now, but it has not been 
told, how a favourable opportunity occurring, Her Royal Highness, accom- 
panied only by Sir Walter Lawrence, drove pri\ately to a village on the 
outskirts of the Royal camp. There, all unannounced, she walked through 
the ill-kept streets and saw wltat manner of people arc those agriculturists 
who constitute nearly seventy per cent, of the poptilaijon, bow they live and 
under what conditions. And here occurred an incident that will Illustrate 
better than reams of e.vplatiation the attitude of the mass of the people 
towards the Royal Family. An inkling as to the identity of this regal lady 
soon spread abroad, and in a moment a grief-stricken old woman prostrated 
herself at the Princess’ feet with a prayer. Her stor) was a simple and not 
uncommon one. Her son had, in a fit of jealous anger, murdered a woman, 
and was then a prisoner in the Andamans. Would not the Rani order his 
release? Patiently was it explained that this was a question for the law, in 
w'hich the Princess could not interfere, liowe\er warm her sympathy. The 
petitioner was quieted ; but who would say that she was convinced ? In her 
heart she almost certainly belie\ed that if the Rant had so willed she could 
have restored her son to her. 
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T»u Secovu Visit to Gwalior— G oon Sport — The Prince at a Famine Camp— • 
Person\l Interest in the Rcuep Work — Arrival at Aligarh— A Pleasant 
Day at the Maiiomedan College— Gem-sin op the College— Its Rapio Growth— 
Traintsc Men of Ciivractcr— IIicii Repute of the Students— Importance of 
Aligarh to Mahomedass— The Future of the CoLLEcr— D uia of the Rising 
Generation. 

Aligarh, March %th, 

HE second \isit to Gwalior of the Prince of W.ales terminated to-day. 
The recent chang-e in theAieatlier rendered the climate of Gwalior 
and Sipri most enjoyable, for a cool, pleasant breeze tempered the 
keen r«ays of the sun. The Mahar,aja .spared no personal effort to 
ensure the perfect comfort and good sport of his Royal guest, and, 
assisted by officials of the State, succeeded admirably in his desire. 
One great feature of the shooting was the opportunity given to His 
Royal Highness of seeing jungle life and its surroundings in 
their normal conditions. Owing to the sudden change of plans 
elaborate preparations were impossible, and in the outlying and unknown 
beats His Royal Highness' experiences were just those w hich occur to soldier 
and civilian. On the Avhole, the sport was good, and on se\eral occasions 
somewhat exciting. The Prince greatly enjoyed his life in the shooting 
camp, no day appearing too long for him, and he invariably showed, even 
on blank and hot days, the cheerful patience of the true sportsman. During 
the second visit to Gwalior, six tigers, three panthers and two sambhars in 
addition to small game, were killed, and the Prince showed that he is equally 
good with nfle or gun. 

During his stay at Grvalior the Prince at ailed himself of the opportu- 
nity of visiting a famine relief tvork, and of personally acquainting himself 
with the operation of the machinery that has been devised, as the result of 
experience, for the relief of the distress which must arise, in an agricultural 
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country, when the seasonal rains fail. The work uas in the Marwar Dis- 
trict, some seventy miles from Gwalior, and in the shape of an irrigation 
dam, which is expected to produce, in the revenue from the lands watered, 
a return sufficient to pay seven per cent, on the capital outlay. About six 
thousand men, women and children were employed, and His Royal High- 
ness saw the whole chain of famine relief— the organisation of the able-bodied 
into gangs, with a scale of labour so proportioned that a full living uage 
can be earned by a reasonable day's labour ; the light toil, with a fixed 
wage, provided for the weakly; and the gratuitous relief gi\en to the infirm 
and to children. He was also able to appreciate the advantages of the 
modern system of relief, as practised by an enlightened administrator like 
the Maharaja of Gwalior; there was no emaciation amongst the workers, 
although all were absolutely destitute of resources outside the generosity of 

the State; that distressing 
accompaniment of famine 
was forestalled by the 
promptitude with which 
relief measures were in- 
stituted. 

His Royal Highness 
evinced the greatest in- 
terest in all the details 
of the work, riding in 
amongst the workers, 
inspecting the bazaar, 
hospital, huts and those 
receiving gratuitous relief; 
before riding away he left a sum sufficient to give each individual on the 
works an extra day’s pay. 

Perhaps no incident of the Royal Tour in India awakened more 
widespread interest, or touched the hearts of the people more nearly, than 
this visit. The conventional accompaniment of a Royal progress is too 
often the concealment of such scenes as do not indicate complete and abound- 
ing prosperity. The fact that His Royal Highness insisted on visiting a 
famine relief work, and satisfying himself by personal investigation of the 
character and efficiency of the measures provided, was a gratifying proof 
that he is amply conscious ol the necessitj’ of becoming acquainted with the 
less cheering aspects of life which the people of India are sometimes called 
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upon to endure. The presence of Royalty at a famine work is probably 
without precedent in India. There are many Englishmen who have passed 
their whole lives in this country without galnittg any acquaintance with 
famine conditions by direct contact in the mofussil. The knowledge His 
Royal Highness has now acquired will stand him in good stead should he 
ever be called upon to assist in appealing in England for help in India 
in time of famine. It wms the symp.'itbetic character of the incident which 
was more widely appreciated even than its practical aspect. No people are 
more responsive to sympathy than the natives of India; and though this 
simple visit only illustrated in brief conditions that have unfortunately pre- 
vailed sometimes on an extensive scale, it struck an answering chord in 
many hearts tliat might be left untouched by pageantry and applause. 

The Prince from his shooting camp and Her Royal Highness from 
Hnrdwar— which point she reached after a most pleasant \isit to Lucknow, 
Dchra Dun, and Mussoorle—met at Hathras Junction and thence the Royal 
party travelled to Aligarh, where a halt of six hours was made, so that 
Their Rojnl Highnesses might gain a first-hand acquaintance with the 
College— that creation of the late Sir Syed Ahmed, which was moulded into 
its present permanent shape by the late Theodore Deck and Mr. Theodore 
Morrison. 

Tiie visit to Aligarh, at first intended to be quite private, gradually 
developed into a semi-state ceremony. Their Roy.il Highnesses drove through 
a series of triumphal arches to the College, escorted by a Mounted Infantry 
detachment of the Naini Tal Volunteers. There they were received by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James La Touche, as Patron, and His Higlmcss 
tlic Aga Khan, as Visitor of the College, and a gathering of the Trustees 
iucUiJtng Nawab Fyaz Ali Khan, the President ; Nawab Mohsin-iiJ-Mtilk 
the Secretary ; Naw.ib Yusufali, Nawab Syed Hosain Bilgrami .and Mr. \V A 
Archb.Md, the Princip.il. After a number of prcbcni.ations had been made 
the Uoval p.ariy p.asscd through the Great Court, through lines of cheering 
students and old hoys, to the Lytron Lihr.iry, where they lunched with the 
Trustee', and a sm.ill gathering of those specially engaged in, or interested in 
the success of Aligarh. 

After lunch there w-as a detailed inspection of the College. The 
Prince and Princess saw the classes at work, nnd inspected seme of the 
Students rooms ami the dining hall. 'I hen, esLorted h> a detachment 
of the iSth Tiw-ana Lancers, they drove to the English House, whish is 
a part of the College c.7rried on on the same lines .is n House at an English 
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public school. This they inspected carefully, and made a circuit of the 
College grounds, returning to the Great Court. Their Royal Highnesses 
paid a lengthy visit to the tomb of Sir Syed Ahmed, in which they were 
deeply interested. On their way out the Royal party was again vociferously 
cheered by the students, and accepted from the Trustees a handsome cabinet 
containing views of the College. They appeared greatly pleased with 
all they saw, and before le.aving, expressed their warmest appreciation of 
the work carried on at Aligarh. 

There yet remained an hour or two before the Royal train was 
due to resume its long journey to Quetta. These were spent in watching 
that famous regiment of Silladar Cavalry, the 18th Tiwana Lancers, give, 

on the muiiiau^ an ex- 
hibition of the horse- 
manship in which the 
Indian Cavalry are un- 
excelled. All Aligarh 
kept high holiday, and 
thousands lined the mcii~ 
dan and the roads through 
which Their Royal High- 
nesses passed on their 
way to the station. 

It was a fortunate 
circumstance that the 
route of the Prince and 
'Princess of Wales to Quetta carried them through Aligarh and allowed them 
thoroughly to appreciate the work of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental 
College. For not to know the M. A. O., is to be ignorant of the most 
remarkable educational movement in India, and to fail to understand the 
forces that are moving His Majesty’s sixty millions of Mahomedan subjects. 
As the M. A. O. has passed its troublous adolescence, and is now bursting 
into full manhood, Their Royal Highnesses’ visit revives interest in the 
principles underlying the formal educational work of the College— principles 
which, if the institution is to realise its full respensibilities to the Maho- 
medan community, must never be allowed to fall into the background. 

What w’as the service for which the College ivas called into existence? 
When the last century was about to enter its fourth quarter certain Maho,- 
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medan gentlemen in the United Provinces, realising the backwardness of the 
Mahomedans in the matter of education, determined to find the remedy. 
Led by the distinguished scholar who was born for this duty, the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed, they decided that a return to the old methods of oriental 
education was impossible. They agreed that the only education which could 
bring their race into harmony with the civilisation around them, and so 
restore it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging 
the advance of science, catholic in its sympathies with all that was admirable 
in the history, literature, and philosophy of other countries, broad in its 
outlines and exact in its studies. Knowing full well that they would have to 
pass massive obstacles of ignorance and conservatism, but imbued with 
the faith that moves mountains, they commenced work at Aligarh in 1875. 
The leasons determining the selection of Aligarh were two-fold. It was a 
convenient centre for the great areas of Mahomedan population, and it was 
an abandoned cantonment, with many acres of Government land and many 
deserted military buildings waiting to be pul to some useful purpose. There 
the work of the College was commenced, with a few school classes and a 
modest staff of seven masters. 

Yet even at this stage the note was struck that has rung through every 
phase of the work at Aligarh. Whilst utilising the standing buildings Syed 
Ahmed began his permanent structures on the most extensive scale. Men 
seeing the tiny classes, laughed at his quadrangles larger than those of 
Oxford and Cambridge : at his plans as ambitious as those of a western 
American township. They smiled in their beards when he anticipated the 
day which would see the College expand into a University “whose sons 
shall go forth throughout the length and breadth ‘of the land to preach the 
gospel of free enquiry, of large-hetirted toleration and of pure morality.” 
Yet with scant intermission the history of the College has been one long 
struggle to find adequate room for those who would come within its w’alls. 
Its early combats were not few. It had to fight against apathy and prejudice 
against peculation and dissension. But Syed Ahmed found a coadjutor 
in Tiieodore Beck, who linked to his enthusiasm a generous ardour and 
disinterestedness w’hich warmed the College into a life that resisted all chill- 
ing blasts ; and to-day with its four hundred college students and a like 
number of boys in the school, with buildings covering many acres and others 
rising on every hand, the cr>’ is still for room. 

Yet we should perpetrate a gigantic blunder if we regarded the 

M, A. O. asameremachineforiinpartinginstructionupto the Government 
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standards and for preparing students to pass those tests which, most 
curiously, are designed to be proofs of intellectual capacity. Though 
Aligarh might be well content to be judged by these standards, its main purpose 
is to develop men of character t it stands or falls by its moral and intellectual 
tone. The predominating aspect of the College is its common life. Round 
the huge quadrangles are the students’ rooms, where they li\e in small 
“ chummeries," adorned according to their individual tastes, and they dine 
in the common room. These boarding-houses arc divided into blocks, 
each in charge of a Sub-Proctor, who is responsible to the Proctor and the 
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from the great Mahomedan State of 
Hyderabad ; from Mysore, Madras, 
and even from Burma and Hong- 
kong. All are linked not only by a 
common faith, in whicli they arc 
carefully instructed, but by a com- 
mon love for Aligarh. 

Has the Mahomedan Anglo- 
Oriental College succeeded in its 
purpose of making men, and not 
superficially-educated machines ? A 
few years before his death Theodore 
Beck claimed that the College “ had 
turned out some very nice, manly 
and loyal young men, uho arc likely to be of service both to Govern- 
ment and lo the Mahomedan community." Speaking with all the weight 
attaching to his official position, Sir Auckland Colvin declared that “to 
have been an Aligarh man is, I have over and over again found, a pass- 
port to the rcspectand confidence of both Englishmen and natives. They 
carry with them the .stamp of their training : the Impress of the mind of the 
man under whom that training has been accomplished." 'I hose opinions 
nill be subscribed to by everyone who 
has had a considerable experience of 
the products of the College. But you 
find the leaven notking suongly nklfin 
the quadrangles of Aligarh. What but 
a genuine appreciation of the highest 
purpose of the College could Iiave in- 
spired the Duty, or Anjuman-al Farz, 
founded to collect funds for scholar- 
ships for poor students and to remove 
the prejudices existing in Mahomedan 
society against the College ? The 
membcr.s of the Socictj’, or Servants of 
the Duty, collect money by begging 
during the holidays, and the invested 
capital already exceeds thirty thousand 
rupees. What but really happy re- 
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collections of College days could bring the students back to Aligarh, as 
they do come, to fight again the battles of their glorious youth ? What but 
a pervading and moulding influence could induce the quiet dignity and simple 
manner that you find in all who wear the College uniform? This manner 
is by no means inconsistent with the yip/V flV mrir, as you gather from the 
joyous shouts in the playing fields, ringing as true as if they came from 
English throats. 

Yet with all these solid and hopeful signs the College has not reached 
maturity. The old generation has passed away. S\ed Ahmed, Beck, and 
Morrison, who dug the foundations and prepared the superstructure, are 
gone. Syed Ahmed left energetic successors in Faiz Ullah Khan and Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk ; Strachey and Macdonneil bequeathed their interest to Sir 
James La Touche, who knows more of the work of the College even than his 
predecessors ; the mantle of Beck and Morrison has fallen on Mr. W. A, 
Archbold, who combines with wide learning an acquaintance with India 
gained as Secretary of the Board of Civil Service Studies at Cambridge, 
and the knowledge of men and things that comes from travel ; and His High- 
ness the Aga Khan has thrown all his influence and experience on the .side 
of the movement. But it is with the Mahomedan community rather than 
with a few' individuals that the future of Aligarh rests. On the extent to 
which they are prepared to sink their local prejudices, to throw themselves 
whole-heartedly on the side of progress, depends the ability of Aligarh to 
fulfil its mission as the rallying point of Mahomedan enlightenment — as the 
instrument that will fit Mahomedans worthily to take their place in the 
new India. 

And that introduces the wider question whether 
Aligarh should continue on its present lines, ordevelop into a 
great Mahomedan University, not only for India but for the 
East. In burning words the Aga Khan appealed to his 
co-religionists for a crore of rupees to make Aligarh a home 
of learning that would command the same respect as Oxford 
or Berlin, Leipsic cr Paris, “We want,” he said, “to 
create for our own people an intellectual and moral capital : a 
city that shall be a home of elevated ideas and high ideals : 
a centre from which light and guidance shall be diffused 
amongst the Moslems of India and out of India too, and 
shall hold up to the world a noble standard of the justice and 
virtue and purity of our beloved faith.” Certain objections 
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have been urged against particularist universities, chiefly that they would 
divide instead of uniting the Indian peoples. On the other hand, Mr. 
Morrison urges that they would make possible genuine university towns : 
that they would be able to insist on religious instruction : and that they 
would be able to stipulate for a residential qualification. These are now 
academic questions, as the money is not forthcoming. If it ever is and 
the Government grant a charter, the material is ready : if it is not, the 
College can do its work under its present 'name. 

The interest excited amcngst the M.ihomedan comipuiiSiy b) the Rojal visit lo Allg»rh bore 
valuable permanent fruit. Mr. Adantji Pirbhai, one of the leaders ofthe indu«trMl movement in 
Bi'mhaj, presented an additional £$,ooo to the fund for esublislitni; tlie Prince of VValrs’ Scltool for 
Science, lo be attached to the College. He also gave ;^i,6ao for (he establi»I>ment ofa Fellou ship 
for Scientific Research, in the School, to be Called after the Prince of Wales, In offering this dona- 
tion Mr. Pirblial wrote “ No better mode can be desiseJ for fittingly commemoralinp the Roj at 
Nisit than by the eatahlishment of such » school, as the status of Miiliomedan education, which 
has hitherto been at a very low ebb, if not wholly neglected, cannot fall to be thereby greatly raised, 
with ilie most gratifying results.” 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


Winter in Quetta. 


WixTCR. IN Quetta— An Indian Encaoine — An Unwelcome Chance — Rain and 
Sleet— T un Tribes on our Frontier — Growth op Quetta — Transformation 

WROUGHT BY BRITISH RULE — TRIBESMEN IN DURBAR — A PaCC FROM BORDER LiFE — 
Frontier Strategy — Character or the Quetta Position — A Visit to the 
Fortifications — Bird’s Eve View of the Valley — The Prince and the Sol- 
diers— In Memory of Sandeman. 

OuETTA, March nth, 

HE spell of truly Royal weather that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have hitherto enjoyed was broken 
when they entered upon the most picturesque stage 
of their progress. The climate of Quetta, at this 
season, has all the bracing charm of the Engadine 
in winter. The apricots and the almonds are not in 
bloom; indeed, they are barely showing the pink 
fleshiness of their budding life ; and the poplars, 
chenars and walnuts betray the bareness of an 
English December. But the weeping willows are 
flecking the brown hedgerows with the green 
promise of Spring, and their red-stemmed congeners temper their harshness 
with the rich colours of the afterglow. To compensate for the absence of the 
exuberant vegetable life, which makes Quetta, in April, an Indian paradise, 
the climate at its best is wine to the jaded dweller in the plains. Cold 
without the damp rawness of the winter months, the clear ringing air sends 
the blood surging through the veins until your animal spirits run riot. In 
the azure bri<rhtness of the cloudless sunlight, in the ethereal beauty of the 
full moon, the giant peaks— outposts of the Quetta Valley, their barren 
rockiness clothed with the daintiest garment of snow— evolve in every 
chano-e oflight and aspect a new and more perfect beauty. To be in Quetta 
in such times is to appreciate thefull joy of living. 

This was Quetta for the week preceding the Royal visit. Then came 
the news of the depression forming in Persia, which is the infallible 
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harbinger of rain and snow; but as the days slipped by without signs of the 
threatened break, one began to hope that, for once, the portents might be 
astray. But Saturday morning broke with a deepening bank of purple cloud 
overhanging the valley, and a moist softness in the air that could have but 
one significance, and an hour before noon the rain came down in torrents 
that speedily converted the trim roads into a quagmire. A little later, 
the rain succeeded in tearing a jagged rent through this murky pall, and 
the troops marched to their stations under more cheery conditions. The 
Warwicks trudged through the mire, overcoated to the eyes, to form the 
guard-of-honour ; the Native Infantry, drawing their drab surtouts more 
closely round them, and the Cavalry, in hood and cape, invested the military 
display uith the stern business-like air that properly belongs to the fortress 
station that guards India's second “Back Door.” When all arrangements 
were complete, the news came that, in view of the bad weather and the 
inconvenience that would be caused to all by a stale reception in a downpour, 
Their Royal Highnesses, with the invariable consideration they have 
evidenced for the comfort of all on duty in connection with their visit, had 
asked that their arrival should be quite private. So the troops were marched 
off, the fornial ceremonies were abandoned, and the Prince and Princess 
drove to Government House with only a travelling e.scort. They were 
scarcely within its walls before the rain Egain descended in torrents. 

Still there were many elements of picturesqueness in the scene. 
In the forefront of the gathering at the station was the Khan of Kelat — the 
titular overlord of Baluchistan. The Khan nominally controls the arid 
mountain region, some ten times the size of Switzerland, that lies between 
Persia, Afghanistan, British India and the Arabian Sea ; but ot recent years 
a distinct change has overtaken the relations between the Khan and his 
Sirdars. Mir Khodadad Khan, working through whom Sir Robert 
Sandeman wrought such an amazing change in Baluchistan, now lives in 
retirement at Pishin. With all his faults, he was a man of character, but 
under his successor the Sirdars have come to look more to the British 
Government than to their traditional feudal Chief. Near the Khan stood 
the Jam of Las Bela, whose territories abut on the sea-coast north-west of 
Karachi, and near whose capital stands the stilUhonoured grave of Sir 
Robert Sandemah. Round the Agent to the Governor-General w’ere grouped 
the handful of officers, who not only directly administer British Baluchistan, 
but are the comptrollers of a hundred and thirty thousand square miles of 
mountain, desert and valley, peopled by more than a million souls, where 
order is well-nigh as profound as in the most settled districts of British India. 




Quetta: The Bazaar in Winter. 
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At the head of his officers stood the Military Warden of these 
Marches — the guardian of nine hundred miles of mountain and plain, the 
watch dog over the easiest natural entrance into India from the north. In the 
gamut of military appointments there is none more attractive to the keen 
soldier than this. There is the bracing contact with the Frontier, with its 
lesson that soldiering is a splendid profession, and not an excuse for living. 
There is a climate which keeps men as hard as nails ; to see a Battery of 
“ Heavies,” or a Company of Mountain Artillery, march through Quetta i.s 
to realise what Mulvaney meant when he spoke of soldiers “crammed full 
wid’ bull mayte.” There is a Division of all arms to train, soon to be increased 
to two, and there are miles of defences 
to study. It is just the command for 
an officer like Major-General Smith 
Dorrien, who has further left a mark 
upon the station by materially improv- 
^ ing the amenities of the soldier’s life. 
Wherever they could find room clustered 

■ the Sirdars of the Baluch tribes— 

' Baluchis, with their curly locks and 

■ flowing white robes ; Afghans, A\jth 
iheir strong Semitic features j the 
Brahuis, betraying a still unexplained 
Dravidian strain ; the Biigtis, Marris, 
and the strange wild clans whose 
existence was one of incessant strife 
till Sandeman extended his arm right 
up to the Waziri border. 

Tb« KbaagfKeUt 

To-day, in accordance with the 
invariable practice of the tour, was a day of rest. Their Royal Highnesses 
attended Di\ine Service in the Church of St. Mary of Bethany in the 
morning, and there was no state ceremony. To-day, too, the weather has 
betrayed a perfection that made it hard to realise that this was the raw- 
chilly, wet station that greeted the Prince and Princess ofWales twenty- 
four liours ago. The sun has invested the valley wdth the cheerful crispness 
of an English Spring, and although the triple peaks, Takatu, Miirdarand 
Chhiltaii, are dipping their summits in the greyish clouds and purple 
shadows .are clinging to the low hills round Baleli, there is the hope of the 
splendid freshness of last week. 





WAriLH liVT TO nOMliU HALL 




ThU mjrnln^' broke with the full splendour of a inoujuain winter d.i\ 
— vtirh the brightest of blue skie*., just llecheJ with 
March 12th. dl:ip!iar.ous clouds, warrtt cnou^»h to be pleasant, co’d 
enoit:,'!! to make brisk ph\ sical mo\err.eru a jo}. it is 
tills ^vcat^'.er tfiat makes Oiseita in winter an Indian Kn^^adine. 


The otTsjial pro^'r.irnme opened wiifi the reception of the Municipal 
address that would have been presented on Saturday had not the rain so sadly 
upset at! arrari'^'ernents. It was the more interesttii);, because it tr.iced a 
development lliat cannot be paralleled in modern India, outside the Clienali 
lrrj.t;ation Colon). When, as the most valuable fruits of ilte second Af^dian 
War, wc entered into possession of the passes that, now scientifically fortincti, 
make our frontier aijainst eastern Aff^lianislan and north»eastern Persia 
practically imprej'iiable, the Quetta 
plateau one of the most t!epressin|» 
places in Asia. “A few ^'roups ofa^^ed 
and stunted mulberry trees stood nbiUii 
in despondent attitudes at inierv.als jti the 
sw.ampy p).un, surrounding' the ancient 
mud volcano, which forms the h.isis of 
the central fiirt ; .imJ round the fort 
cbtsicrcd a nuul .mil wattle collection ol 
dome^cfowncd huts which fij'urcil as the 
town. So wrote Sir ’I lionias lloldicti 
of the Oueita of n quarter of n ccniurv 
av;o. 





•I 


To-ilav the Miinicipahty were able to claim that the mud and wattle 
huts with their four thousand poor occupants, have expanded into a town 
of o%cr seven hundred acres, with a population of twenty-five tliousaiul— a 
town with twelve miles of ^'ood road, mostly lined with fine trees, tlioiij^li the 
ravaf^es of an insect called the “borer" have been direfuJJy desiruclive of all 
vvhosc wood is soft; with a revenue of sixteen thousand pounds, a pood 
water-supply, adequate sanitation and iinprovinp facilities forciUicaiion. The 
bloodshcil and anarchy, common all over naluchi.sian, have been replaced liy 
c and order. The appallinp communications that strewed the vallcysand 
[lirn.Tisci 'Villi ilcail aiul <l)''n>r Iran-sport nnim.ils hi tlic too Afghan Wai.s, 
have L'i'rn "s')’ I® railivayi. up the Bolan and the llarnai; (;ood mili- 
• roads and facile means of travel, even to Loralai and I'ori Sanclcmari, 
!n?hc remote Zhoh I'alley ; lelcgrapliv and post-,. 'I he scanty commerce, 
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constantly interrupted by tribal feuds, has grown into a flourishing trade 
with Kelat, Seistan and Southern Afghanistan, which has increased by five 
hundred thousand maunds* in the imports, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
in the exports. With this record the Municipality could honestly claim an 
extraordinary advance on previous conditions tliat affords an example of 
what can be effected under the enlightened ascendancy of British power. 

His Royal Highness received formal visits from the Khan of Kelat 
and the Jam of Las Bela. The conditions have markedly changed sij)ce Sir 
Robert Sandeman, W’orking through the Khan, pacified Baluchistan w’ith a 
facility that made his administration a subject for puzzled admiration. In 
their most desperate feuds the Baluch tribes owned a certain shadowy allegi- 
ance to the Khan, which Sandeman, wdth his intuitive perception, turned to 
profit. But the man through whom he worked, and who was devoted to 
him with a quite touching affection, was deposed for an act of savagery, and 
the Sirdars now look to the British Government with the confidence Sir 
Robert inspired. Still his successor is a figure amongst the Indian feuda- 
tories, controlling a mountainous kingdom ten times the size of Switzerland, 
and he paid his homage in full state, but with an escort of native cavalry 
instead of his own picturesque horsemen. 

On the east side of Quetta stands a low, domed building that com- 
memorates the great work of Sir Robert Sandeman in Baluchistan. There, 
this afternoon, were gathered the Sirdars of all the varied Baluch tribes, to 
pay their duty to the heir to the Throne that Sandeman taught them to 
respect. It was a wild and picturesque assembly which in many respects 
recalled the meeting of hard, strong-featured frontiersmen who greeted Their 
Royal Highnesses at Peshawar — Baluchis, Brahuis, Bugtis, Kakari, and 
Marris ; they squatted on rich carpets in the aisles of the cruciform hall with 
the iron reserve and patience characteristic of these fighting tribes. The 
Baluchi is said never to wash his garments except for a Durbar. When he 
does he makes as dashing a figure as any to be found in the East. With 
his voluminous robes falling round his stalwart figure with Grecian simpli- 
city, a drooping white turban, his uncut, raven locks tumbling over his 
shoulders in careless profusion, and hawk eyes looking over a hook nose 
set in a gnarled face, darkened with a flowing beard, he looks what he 
is — meet habitant of this wild borderland of rugged mountain and arid plain. 
Besides these striking figures the Sirdars, in heavily embroidered surtouts 
of crimson and lace and russet, despite their Kabul caps and baggy 
breeches, looked almost tame. 

* The maund, the standard Indian measure of weight, is eight) -two pounds. ' 
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Conspicuous, even in this assemblage of what the Americans would 
call “ real live men," who paid homage to their Emperor’s son with a proud 
dignity that had not in it a trace of serv'iltty, were the representatives of 
the forces that keep the peace on the borderland. One essential factor in 
the Sandeman system was the tribal levy — the policy of making the tribes- 
men their own policemen, since adopted with conspicuous success in other 
parts of the North-West Frontier. And when the formal presentations were 
over and His Royal Highness bestowed satiads* upon those who have 
deserved well of the Government, no figure challenged more general 


The S«a4«Ma HalL Qa«tt« 

admiration than the soldierly Subadar-Mnjor of the Zhob Levy Corps, 
which was raised almost immedmtely after Sir Robert's expedition through 
the valley. A little later, an illustration was given of the character 
of some of the men who compose these militia. A Ha\ildar and two sepoys 
were called up and the Prince pinned on their breasts the Order of Merit 
of British India of the Third Cl.ass, awarded for conspicuous courage. In a 
raid on the Sliinbaz post, last April, llavildar Heyal Khan, who was in 
command, continued fighting, though wounded, and by his personal 
example encouraged his men to continue the defence ; Sepoy Ali Jan, when 
• SttnaJ, : Cliarteri. Tlie p-*'^*""*"* »W»I» rn «l Uh nre ffiKrosMd all CoMrnnirnl Gninl«. 


The Goard of Hoaoer, Quetta Durbar. 


old the only route over the Khwaj Amran was the pass, trodden by the 
invaders of India, and if Sir Robert Sandeman had had his way, the 
railway would have crossed the hills by the path followed for centuries by 
truculent powindahs* as well as the foreign legions. But probably alarmed 
by their terribly costly experiences in the Bolan and the Harnai, the 
Government, in the late eighties, resolved on a tunnel, and, three years later, 
after a severe struggle with the inflowing water, the bore, which the late 
Amir likened to “a knife thrust in his vitals,” was complete. After 
emerging from the mountain side, the railway climbs down the spurs of 
the Khwaj Amran for ten miles, and then enters the broad, open Pishin 


Powindahs : Truculent military traders. 
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Valley. Such, in brief, is the position on the first line of defence on this 
section of our North-Western Frontier. 

The Pishin Valley flows placidly on until it strikes against the chain 
of hills hemming in Quetta, where it meets a mountain barrier, rising at 
Takatu, Murdar and Chhiltan to a height of near eleven thousand feet. It 
carries the easy line to Bostan, where it bifurcates, one branch running 
through the famous Chappar rift and Harnai, the other through Quetta 
and down the Bolan, above the ruins of the two earlier lines wrecked by the 
floods, until they unite at Stbi. But the mountain barrier isolating Quetta 
is not complete. At Baleli a narrow neck of level ground unites the Quetta 
and Pishin Valleys, and the encircling chain of hills is broken by other 
passes, difficult, dangerous perhaps, but practicable for armed men. These 
passes are dominated by the immense line of defensive works which make 
Quetta rank with Attock as one of the two great fortresses in India. Its 
natural strength has been so increased by art that, more especially with 
the improvement in the range and deadliness of modern rifle fire, so sound 
an officer as Sir Thomas Holdich regards the position as absolutely barring 
this section of the frontier in present circumstances to the invader. 

This was the position which Their Royal Highnesses spent an active, 
afternoon in investigating. They drove up the road leading to the 
crest of the ridge commanding the Baleli entrance, to the fine new batterj 
named after that stout frontier soldier General Lockhart, whence Major- 
General Smith Dorrien was able to point out the broad scheme of this 
section of the defence works— the gun emplacements, located where\er a 
good field of fire is obtainable over a possible line of advance ; the infantry 
positions, and the little holding grounds on the ridge where the cat-like 
Mountain Batteries geta foothold ; the roads tbatwould enable the defenders 
to mass superior forces at any threatened point whilst the enemy was labori- 
ously climbing over horrible ground; and the paths that would allow anv 
accessible ridge speedily to be crowned. Then, in the particular battery 
which was their cyric, they were able to study the development of the art of 
fortification. For this particular position is the newest in the Quetta chain 
and «as not constructed until the lessons of the Boer War had sunk well 
home. It embodies the latest ideas in the way of concealment, shelter and 
protected accessibility from behind. 

Near the Lockhart Battery rises the ridge that gives the most com- 
manding couf^ d'ltil of Quetta that is at all accessible, and with unabated 
energy Their Royal Highnesses determined to ascend it. Until rcccntiv 
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only the barest Pathan path climbed its rugged steeps and scarps, but the 
Pioneers have now hewn a readjust practicable for mules. So the Prince 
mounted a sturdy Persian, and Her Royal Highness was borne in an im- 
provised sedan chair by the men of the Army Bearer Corps. Even the hardy 
mules found the stiff and steep path more than arduous, and although the 
latter part of the ascent was up heights where the snow lay thick, their 
shaggy coats were bedraggled with sweaty and the bearers did not get more 
than half way. But the reward was worth the toil, for from the summit the 
Prince was able to seize the position at a glance. He saw the distant 
Khwaj Amran, still flecked with their winter snow, and the broad Pishin 
Valley, veined with magenta where the warm rock outcropped. He saw the 
mud-paved Quetta Valley whereon the growing station and cantonment were 
so overwhelmed that they looked no more than the shadow of a passing cloud. 

He saw the white-capped peaks that are the 
glory of the Quetta landscape silhouetted 
against a sky of tlie most perfect azure, and 
the scars made by the Engineers wherever 
it is necessary to place a gun, to prepare an 
infantry position, or to provide the means 
for the rapid movement of troops. Indeed, 
Quetta and its surroundings were spread out 

like an exceedingly legible map. 

During these pleasant days Their 
Royal Highnesses have come into contact 
with every side of the dominating military 
influence of Quetta. After taking tea infor- 
mally with Major-General and Mrs. Smith Dorrien, they walked to the new 
Soldiers’ Park, which the station owes to its present ardent Commandant and 
which will be a boon to the growing garrison. They also walked through the 
Soldiers’ Club, which has become so popular that its considerable extension 
is an imperative necessity, and delighted the members by promising to give 
some pictures for the walls. They dined with the General on Mond.iv 
ciening, and met the principal Officers of the Division, and to-day they 
lunched with the Officers of the Welsh Regiment at their Mess. One of their 
last semi-official acts was to p.'iy a modest tribute to tbe splendid frontier 
ofTiccr to whose genius and courage Baluchistan owes its peace and pros- 
perity. They planted in the Residency compound, as near as possible to the 
spot where Sir Robert Sandeman first pitched his tent, a hawthorn bush. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 


CI)C Outpost. 


Towards Afcha.vjsta.v — Twrxr Quetta a.vo t/je Border— A .Mbet/.vc Grou.no for 
Armies— BR tTisn Preparatioss— Mooilisatios' Sidixcs and Campi.vo Grounds— 
The Railway to Kandahar— A Peaceful Frontier — Presentation of Colours— 
Fruits op Sasdeman’s Work — The KhojakTunnrl — Leaving the Frontier — 
Str.atecic Importance op Quetta — The Road dow.n the Bolan. 

Chaman, March 15///. 

Quetta plateau flows North into the Pishin Valley through 
Baleli, and the Pishin plain washes the Khwaj Amraii moun- 
tains, which constitute our real frontier against Western 
Afghanistan. But a frontier on the wrong side of the hills 
is apt to circumscribe the vision. So in the final rectification 
of the boundary line the demarcating pillars were pushed a 
feu miles over the mountains into the champaign that lies across 
the watershed, and an arbitrary Hne was set up just beyond 
Chaman. Then, to avoid leaving the outpost in the air, the 
mountains were pierced by the Khojak I'unnel, and a double 
line of rails run from the junction of the Bolan and Harnai 
routes at Bostan into the open country that leads to Kandahar. Here, 
to-day, the Prince and Princess of Wales stood, a span or two from the 
actual limit between India and Afghanistan, and looked out over the great 
stretch of prairie whereon our legions will mass if ever India is menaced 
from this quarter. It was their first glimpse of the actual Frontier, as 
the boundary on the Peshawar side is not visible from the fort of Landi 
Kotal, where they halted after their drive through the Khyber. 

And what a frontier ! From Cape Comorin to Peshawar there is noth- 
ing more typically illustrati\e of the unpretentiousness of Indian administra- 
tive methods. From the railway station a well macadamised road leads to 
within a mile of the whitened pillars which mark off India from Afghanistan. 
Thence the old highway to Kandahar meanders through the plain and. 
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unless you were told that theboundarj' marks existed, you might be pardoned 
for wandering into forbidden territory. Not a soldier, not even a c]ioivkidai\* 
places a bar upon your progress. Not a Customs’ barrier, not an octroi 
post, warns jou that the Amir's possessions must not be infringed upon. 
The prairie rolls on until it strikes the low ochreous hills a dozen miles away. 
Half that distance from you there rises a little ridge, crowned by three tiny 
towers like khaki oil tanks. That is Spin Baidak Fort, where the Amir's 
Governor keeps watch for intruders, and for subjects who disobey his own 
peculiar laws. Towards Quetta the modest station buildings are barely dis- 
cernible, nor the mud brick barracks that shelter the battalion in garrison. 
The fort that stands on 
the outskirts of the can- 
tonment scarcely deserves 
that name. With good 
glasses you may trace 
the passage of the railway 
as it laboriously climbs 
the spurs of the Khwaj 
Amran before plunging 
into its vitals through the 
Khojak Tunnel, but apart 
from these almost illegi- 
ble signals to its real 
purpose, the veldt might 
be the undisturbed possessions of the picturesque horsemen galloping 
over it, of the nomadic goat-hcrcls and wild camclmen who lazily emerge from 
their skin hovels to gaze at the strangers. 

Nature designed the Khwaj Amran to be the frontier between 
neighbouring States. From these snow-capped hills there J.s no other grc.at 
natural obstacle, not only as far as Kandahar, but far beyond to Herat and 
tlic southernmost limits of the Russian advance. She also spread out 
this campagna to be the meeting ground for armies. Not Divisions 
but Army Corps might bore be cantoned with case. If you care to look 
beneath the surface, tlicrc arc already many signs for those who would read 
of the important military purpose to which it has already been put. The 
railway station difTers in no materia! respect from scores of others in India, 
but from it radiate the sidings which would enable tlie biggest force that 
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an advancing locomotive. But it is the noonday sun penetrating the southern 
entrance, and the straining engine at once breathes freely, for the ascent is 
over, and it slides easily down the falling gradient. There is but one 
drawback ; the water that pours in torrents from the roof is a reminder of the 
heavy body that was tapped when the tunnel was being bored, and handi- 
capped the engineers until the headings were completed. ’ At the exit from 
the bore trollies were in waiting to run Their Royal Highnesses down the 
spurs of the Khwaj Amran to Gulistan. 


At Quetta Their Royal Highnesses bade farewell to the Frontier, 
which during the pleasant days spent at Jammu, Peshawar — with the 
drive through the Khyber, — Quetta and Chaman they had come to know 
intimately. It is one of the many contradictions of life in the East that 
^ in Quetta, the narrow spit 

of Briti.sh India thrust into 
tribal territory and the 
keystone of the system of 
frontier defence, they should 
have been able to thrust 
state and escorts aside. 
The frontier associations of 
Englishmen are so largely 
bound up with the sinister 
memories of the Khyber 
that the importance of 
Ouett.a is only understood 
by those who have studied the Border. Yet, in all human probability, 
if ever the legions of Britain arc massed for a continental war, it is 
on the Qucita-Hcrat line that the heaviest force will be concentrated. 
Sir Thomas Holdich, whose knowledge of tiie Indian Borderland is not 
surpassed, .isserts that the importance of Quetta as the outpost to Western 
India can hardly be overestimated ; it occupies a position of great natural 
strength and str.itcgic significance. “Knowing full well the nature of 
the country that intervenes between Quetta and Herat to the North-West, 
between Oiiclta and Scistan to the West, or between Ouettn and the 
Arabian Sea CoaM to the South-West, I find it impossible to indicate 
any possible line of advance on the Sind, or Southern section of the North- 
Western Fronlicr of India, tb.ni would not be dominated by the Ouettn 
position." At Quetta lies one of the keys to the back door of India. 
At Kabul lies the other. If these two doors arc locked the Ouettn 
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defences are regarded as impregnable — there is no need for apprehension as to 
the military safety of India. The broad outlines of this keystone of the 
Indian Empire are now as familiar to the Prince and Princess as the purlieus 
of Sandringham. 

Unfortunately the length of the coaches on the Royal train did not 
allow Their Royal Highnesses to return by the Harnai route, across the 
daring Margaret Louise Bridge that spans the Chappar Rift. The days are 
long past when the voracity of the frontier railways was a nightmare to 
Indian financiers — when the repeated gigantic slips at Mud Gorge, on the 
Harnai Line, so dismayed the Engineers that in 1893 a commission declar- 
ed that it could never be relied upon ; when the Bolan line was twice over- 
whelmed by floods ; and when tlie w'ork on the Khojak Tunnel was so heavy 
that European miners had to be engaged. Given time and money there is 
little that the Indian railway engineer cannot accomplish. He has made the 
frontier railways as safe as the Great Western. But in p«'issjng up and 
down the Bolan, paved with the bones of the transport animals lost in our 
Afghan wars, the Prince and Princess gleaned a vivid impression of the appal- 
ling desolation conquered by the railway, and from the now secure track 
looked down on the traces of two abandoned railways and one wrecked mili- 
tary road which stamp wdth the mark of failure redeemed the wild and narrow 
Bolan gorge. 




CHAPTER XXXm. 


Karachi : Che Cast Stage. 


\ Violent Contrast — ^Frontier City and Bustling Port — Winter and Summer — 
The Spirit or Karachi — Its Buoyant Confidence— A Great Grain Port — The 
Phinxc’s Farluell Speech— a Graceful Appreciation~A Reminiscence or 
ZuLULAND — Sind Victoria Memorial — Last Daa* in India — An Inaestiture — 
Honours fittincu Bestowed— The Farewells— A Last Glimpse— Lord 

I.amington's Message. 

Karachi, March i^th. 

f OTHING could better illustrate the immense variety of conditions 
encountered in India than the journey of Their Royal Highnesses 
from Quetta to Karachi. 'I hey left the mountain fortress on 
Friday morning in the clear, bracing cold of an English Spiing, 
and bade farewell to a landscape that, in many ofits features, must 
have reminded them of Home. Then the Royal train dropped 
easily down the stiff gradients of the Mushkaf-Bolan Railway, 
running through scenery of apP'^Hmg barrenness. They saw the 
last of the picturesque tatterdemalions who guarded the line, and 
of the stahvart Levy police, with revolver and scimitar buckled 
round white robes falling with classical simplicity. Then at Sibi, 
and in the run across the desolate Put* to Ruk, they experienced a suspicion 
of what the hot weather can mean in these wastes, and at Karachi returned 
to the atmosphere of profound peace and prosperity, characteristic of the 
modern Indian sea-port tow’ns. Here, too, there was an end to furs and 
tweeds, and a resort to the cool white duck and simple muslins worn in 
Bombay. 

Not even the most enthusiastic Karachi resident — and who, living in 
Karachi, is not an enthusiast? — would call this city of the future beautiful. 
But everyone who has visited Karachi has experienced its buoyant spirit 
and joyous hospitality, and those characteristics were imparted to its wel- 
come of Their Royal Highnesses on this last stage of their tour. The 
streets blossomed into the usual display of bunting, and the whole station 
• Put : The waterless waste lying betveeen the Indus and SJbi. 


WEARING O’ THE GREEN. 
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gathered in the pavilion for the formal reception of the Royal visitors. 
Karachi pays the penalty of its newness and prosperity in possessing few of 
the ethnological and distinctive features that lend colour and life to other 
parts of India ; and in all this large assemblage there was nothing to arrest 
the eye but the venerable figure of the Mir of Khairpur, who brought a whiff 
of those fierce swordsmen’s battles that won for Britain the possession of 
Sind, and the inverted top hats peculiar to the province, which must have 
been devised in a spirit of caricature. On the platform the Prince and Prin- 
cess were met by Lord Lamington ; Sir Archibald Hunter, Commanding the 
Western Army Corps ; Major-General Smith 
Dorrien, who includes Karachi in his Frontier 
command; Major-General Duff, who came 
to convey the Army's farewell ; and Mr. 
Younghiisband, the Commissioner in Sind. 
And nothing gave greater pleasure than to 
notice that, in honour of St. Patrick’s day, 
the Princess had pinned into her dress a 
bunch of shamrock. A pleasant personal 
recollection hung round these little sprigs of 
green. When the Duke of Connaught last 
visited India, the Royal representative of 
the King at the Proclamation Durbar, he 
planted shamrock at Ouetia. In its strange 
surroundings the plant nilted, and seemed to 
have died; this year it burst into vigorous 
life, and the first sprigs from their uncle’s 
shamrock were gathered for the Prince and 

The Mir of KhiJcpor PfinCCSS tO WCHF tO-day. 

In Ouetta the address of the Municipality brought forcibly before Their 
Royal Highnesses the transformation wrought by a quarter of a century of 
British rule. The same story was unfolded at Karachi, though as the tran- 
quillising forces have been longer at work, and the soil was more suitable, 
the results have been proportionately’ greater. Already Karachi can claim 
to have exported in a single year thirteen hundred thousand tons of wheat 
as the result of the irrigation policy pursued in the Punjab and Sind. The 
works now in progress in the “ Land of the Five Rivers ” will create three 
new colonies — the Upper Jhelum, the Upper Chenab and the Lower Bari 
Doab ; and when these are completed, funds will probably be found for the 
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Sind-Sagar Doab Scheme, with its barrage across the mighty Indus. So 
that in the course of a decade, Karachi is destined to grow into one of the 
biggest grain ports in the world. 

The Prince’s reply to the Municipal address, in which the progress of 
Karachi was strongly emphasised, really expressed Their Royal Highnesses’ 
farewell to India, although the Rcn&ivn will not sail until Monday evening, 
and after wishing the Karachi Municipality prosperity in the great work that 
lies before it, the Prince said : — 

Your concluding words of God>speed. for which we are both most grateful, remind 
us, alas! that our visit to India Is near its end. I can assure >ou, and our 
other friends in a!l parts of this great and wonderful land, that we leave 
India w ith feelings of gratitude and affection. We ha\ e seen and ha\ e learned 
much ; we have seen enough to make India a living reality to us ; enough 
to make us wish that we could see more, and to implant for ev er in our hearts 
a sympathy and interest in all that affects our fellow-subjects in India, of 
whatever creed or race. 

Although our receptions ever>‘where were the scenes of brightness and splendour, 
and we have been greeted by thousands of cheerful and happy faces, we have 
not forgotten the hard lives led by those io the trjing climates of the plains, 
and ne know of the miseries which beset the palieat, hardnorkiog peasant 
when the rains do not come in due season. We are both sincerely thankful 
to have been privileged to visit India, and to have gained impressions which, 
with future studv and observation, will enable me to trj* and understand 
some of the problems of British Administration, for I full) appreciate the 
advantage which a visit to thisgreal continent must give to anvone in con- 
sidering even the simplest Indian questions. 

Our journey has, in all parts of India, been most happ3 and delightful, thanks to 

the love and goodwill which have been evinced by all classes. We have 
been deeply impressed by that feeling of lo\ alty to the Crown, and dev otion 
to the person of the King-Emperor, which has been displayed ever since we 
first set foot on Indian soil, and wc hav e been also greatly touched by the 
evident memories of affection towards my dear brother which still remain in 
the hearts of those with whom he was brought in contact during his stay in 
India some sivteen vears ago. In bidding India farewell, we can truly say 
that our visit has been to us an unending and unbroken series of happy and 
most instructive experiences. 

This generous appreciation of all the Prince and Princess have seen 
and its full recognition that even the v'aried experiences of a Royal tourserve 
but as the introduction to the study of Indian problems, caused the deepest 
satisfaction ; but even this was submerged by His Royal Highness’ charac- 
teristic sympathy with that side of Indian life of which he could necessarily 
see little— the toil of the dweller in the plains, the precarious lot of the 



A MEMORY OF ISANDHLWANA. 44; 

struggling peasantry. After the Municipal Councillors had been presented, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales drove in full slate to Government House, 
escorted by the 36th (Jacob’s Horse) and passing through roads lined with 
troops. One episode of the military display had its tragic side. Outside 
the station was drawn up a smart guard-of-honour of the South Wales Bor- 
derers, and the colours they bore were those saved from the melancholy day 
of Isandhlwana. There were with Hts Royal Highness two officers with a 
near interest in that action : Major-General Smith Dorrien actually partici- 
pated in the fighting, and Sir Arthur Bigge was with another of Lord 
Chelmsford's columns. It was pathetic to see the tattered silk paraded in 




a cii> stamped with the genius of Barile Frere, because, if there had been no 
such blundering in the Zulu War as led to Isandhlwana, there might have 
been no wrecking of that great mans career, no years of humiliation in 
South Africa, culminating in the great sacrifice. His Royal Highness 
betraj-eU the keenest interest in the incident. 

The Mir of Khairpur, and others entitled to the honour, were recei\ed 
at Government House in the morning, and Their Royal Highnesses’ last 
official act in India was a pcculiarh graceful one. It was to do what they 
have willingly consented to perform upon so main pre\ious occasions on this 
progress — to participate in the \isible expression of the lo\e and gratitude of 
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the Indian peoples for Queen Victoria. The Sind Memorial is a white marble 
statue of the Einpress-Ouccn, wearing her widow’s veil and the Imperial 
crown and robes of slate, and holding in her hands the sceptre and the orb. 
On each side of the plinth are carved projecting ship’s bows, emblematic of 
naval supremacy. At the feet of the pedcst.al arc statues in bronze, the princi- 
pal group representing India approaching Justice and Peace. At the rear of 
the pedestal an allegorical figure of a woman, heavily draped and bending to 
her work, is depicted as pouring water from an urn upon the soil, whilst behind 



bind Victocin Memoruit Unrnikd 

her there spring vip luxuriant \egetation and the fruits of the earth. This 
typified the fertilising action of the Indus, on which Sind depends for its sus- 
tenance. The grounds immediately behind the statue are, with the Prince’s 
permission, to be named the Queen’s Lawn. The Memorial appropriately 
stands in the gardens of the Hall called after the late Sir Bartle Frere one 
time Commissioner in Sind, than whom Her Majesty had no more brave and 
devoted servant, and Bombay no more wise and sympathetic Governor. 

There were yet two more official functions to close the busy day. The 
leading residents of the Province met within the hospitable walls of Govern- 
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ment House for the state dinner, and all Sind afterwards attended the 
Reception. It was remarked with the keenest pleasure that although Their 
Royal Highnesses had passed through an exacting da}’ at the end of a long 
railway journey, and in a much warmer climate than that to which they liave 
recently been accustomed, they were never apparently in better health, or 
better pleased with their surroundings. In the evening, too, Karachi blazed 
with illuminations, and the warships in the harbour— the Renown^ Perseus 
and Hermes — were etched with flame and starred the sky with coloured light. 

To-day was the usual day of rest that has been observed so 
scrupulously throughout the tour. Their Royal Highnesses attended the 
Parade Service at Holy Trinity Church, and the day passed without any 
ceremony. But before closing this chronicle of the last stage of the progress, 
due acknowledgment must be made of the work of those who brought 
the Royal party to Karachi. From Aligarh to Quetta, and thence to 
Karachi, they were conveyed by the North-Western Railway. Up the Mush- 
kaf-Bolan Railway the Royal train was hauled over gradients which 
between Abigaum and Kolpur are as stiff as one in twenty-five. Between 
Ouetta and Chaman they are one in forty. But no matter bow steep the 
climb, or how long the journey, the Royal train, with its tremendously heavy 
coaches, reached its destination in perfect safety, and at scheduled time. 
Our frontier railways have cost more money than one likes to recall, but 
these journeys have shown that they arc maintained in a state of great 
efficiency and are equal to any emergency. 

I'he Prince and Princess of Wales’ farewell to India was marked by a 
simple and unaffected cordiality. This morning His 
Martsh 19th. Royal Highness inspected the 130th Baluchis, of which 
he is the Honorary Colonel. Then be held, b}^ com- 
mand of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the Investiture at which well- 
merited honours were bestowed upon those most directly responsible for 
the smooth running of the complex arrangements for the Royal Tour. The 
following appointments were made in the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, and the Royal 
Victorian Order ; — 

TO BE G.C.I.E. 

Sir W. R. Lawrence, K.C.I.E., Chief of the Prince of Wales’ Staff. 

TO BE K.C.S.I. 

Lieut.*CoIoneI Sir A. Big’ge, G.C.V.O., fC.C.Kf.G., D.S.O., Private Secretary 

to the Prince of Wales. • 

Major-General S. B. Beatson, C.B., Military Secretary to the Prince of Wales in India 



The Entrance to Karachi Hardour. 



The Port Trust Arch, Karachi. 
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TO BE K.C.V.O. 

His Excellency Vice-Admiral E. Poe, C.V.O-, Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

Mr. F. R. Upcott, C.S.I., Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Major-General B. Duff, C.B,, C.I.E., Adjutant-Genera! in India. 

Mr. H. A. Stuart, C.S.I., Director of Criminal Intelligence in India. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Charles, Surgeon to the Prince of Wales in India. 

TO BE A KNIGHT BACHELOR. 

Mr. S. H. C. Hutchinson, Director-General of Telegraphs in India. 

TO BE C.V.O. 

Sir A. U. Fanshawe, K.C.I.E , Director General of Post Offices. 


TO BE C.S.I. 

Commodore the Hon'ble H. Tyrwhitt, M.V.O., H.M.S. Renown. 

TO BE C.l.E. 

Major R. E. Grimston, ] 

Major C. F. Campbell, t Aides.de.Camp lo ihe Prince of U’aies in India. 
Major H. D. Watson, j 


TO BE .M.V.O., 4TH CLASS, 
Mr. H. Ce Mules, Collector, Karachi. 

Munsht Azizuddin, Deputy Commissioner, Berar. 

Major H. L. Roberts, 

Captain L. F. Ashburner, 

Captain H. Hill, 

Captain C. Makins, 

Captain the Hon'ble W. Cadogan, 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp to the Prince of Wales 
in India. 


TO BE M.V.O.. 5TU CLASS. 

Mr. Herbert Kelway Bamber, East Indian Railway. 

Sardar Bahadur Ressaidar Mirza Karim Beg, of the Bhopal Victoria Lancers. 


The Investiture was one of those semi-private ceremonies which help 
us to understand the sources of the immense popularity of the Roval Family. 
The Prince and Princess were splendidly served on the tour; but they are of 
those whom it is a joy to serve. Behind the natural devotion to duty which 
governed the picked men constituting their Staff lay the stimulus that the 
Prince and Princess were ever appreciative of service, ever considerate of 
those by whom they were surrounded, and ever ready to accept the little rubs 
which must occur in the best regulated of tours. Assuredly not less than the 
outward marks of recognition did every member of the Staff value the g^eneroys 
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informed quarter will there be any disposition to doubt that it has been 
entirely wisely and appropriately bestowed. 

Honours have come thickly upon Sir Arthur Biggc, and his K.C.S.I, 
can only be regarded as a means of still further marking His Royal Highness' 
appreciation of quiet, able and most devoted service. Major-General Stuart 
Beatson was indefatigable in the truest sense of the word, and never spared 
himself, or his Staff, in making the best arrangements for Their Royal High- 
nesses' pleasure and comfort. Vice-Admiral Poe's Naval escort, from the 
moment H.M.S. Reuenun entered the limits of his command, always bore 
testimony to his scaman-Hke qualities. In knighting Mr. Upcotl, the Chair- 
man of the Railway Board, the Prince of Wales expressed his sense of the 
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facility with which the Royal party were borne the many thousands of miles 
they travelled over the Indian Railways — facilities that evidenced in a remark- 
able degree the improvements made in the amenities of travel in this country. 
Of Major-General Duff’s abilities as Adjutant-General there could be no 
better proof than the great armed host assembled at Ra^\al Pindi. The 
precision with which those sixty thousand men were marshalled, manoeuvred, 
and tiien marched in faultless array before Their Royal Highnesses stands out 
as an amazing instance of organising capacity. That was General Duff s 



AUigatoi Pi«r. near Karachi. 

work and it set his mark upon the office of Adjutant-General before he leaves 
that coveted appointment to take up the duties of Chief-of-the-Staff. 

On Mr. Harold Stuart, as Director of Criminal Investigation in 
India, devolved the onerous task of safeguarding Their Royal Highnesses’ 
progress from criminal interruption. Of the manner in which he performed 
it, an opinion may be gained from this — that from the moment Their Royal 
Highnesses stepped ashore in Bombay, until they left Karachi, not a single 
overt act occurred. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles, I.M.S., watched over 
Their Royal Highnesses’ health with an unremitting care and skill that few 
understood ; but there is a tinge of regret in the satisfaction with which his 
Knighthood will be received, because the tour marks the severance of his 
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active and successful work in India. Sir S. II. C. Hutchinson's strenuous 
improvement of the Tclcgr.nph Department has ber.cfitcd the uholc 
community, and the ^»rcat cHicicncy of the special arrangements made to 
meet the heavy press of traffic arising from the Royal progress has been 
almost beyond praise. Only those behind the scenes can appreciate how 
mucli Majors Grimston, Campbell, and Watson did to facilitate the smooth 
running of the detailed arrangements, and Major Watson and Captain 
Makins directed the handling of the masses of baggage with unvarying dex- 
terity. Mr, H. C. Mules teas tireless in m.'iking the nccess.ar}’ arrangements 
for the reception of Their Royal Highnesses in Karachi, and his honour is the 
more welcome, as It is rarely that distinctions fall to the uncovcnnntcd 

members of the Service ; 
whilst in Munshi Azizud- 
din, Sir Harold Stuart 
had a zealous assistant. 
Of M.ajor Roberts and 
Captains Ashburner, 
Hill, Makins and Cado- 
gnn it must be repeated 
that only those intimate- 
ly associated with the 
Royal tour can under- 
stand how' well they per- 
formed their duties. Mr. 
Kelway Bamber is the 
designer of the train in 
which Their Royal Highnesses travelled so luxuriously. The name of 
Captain Wigram, who was Sir Walter Lawrence’s right-hand man through- 
out the tour, does not appear in the list of honours, but he has recei\ed 
a Brevet-Majority. 

A quiet hour or two remained in which to complete the arrangements 
for departure ; the sun was declining, and a soft, cool breeze W'as blowing 
from the sea, when the Prince and Princess set out on their last state drive 
in India. The Renovjn was lying off the wharf at Kiamari, and those keenly 
interested in the welfare of the port derived no little satisfaction from the fact 
that this was the fiist time since her keel furrowed Indian w’aters that the 
battleship-yacht was brought up alongside the quay. There were gathered 
all the principal residents of Sind and those w'ho were specially deputed to bid 
farew’ell to the Royal visitors, amongst whom one noticed the tall figure 
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of Lord Laminjjton ; Sir Archibald Hunter ; General Duff, to represent 
the Indian Army; Sir Arthur Fansbawe came on behalf of the Civil Service; 
Major-General Smith Dorrien as Commanding^ the Quetta Division ; 
Mr. Younghusband as Commissioner in Sind and Mr. Gabriel, C.V.O., 
who had come from the Foreign Ofiice in Calcutta to receive the persona! 
thanks of His Royal Highness for his unremitting labours. 

Escorted by a smart detachment of Jacob’s Horse and through roads 
lined by the soldierly troops in the Karachi garrison, Their Royal Highnesses 
drove the four miles to Kiamari. There they bade a cordial farcuell to 
all assembled to speed them. They shook hands ^^ith the Port Commis- 
sioners, and bowing to the right and to the left passed through a lane of 



The UUnd of Manors Karachi Harbour 


people to the Renoivn. There was a delay of half an hour whilst fare- 
wells were said to the immediate entourage, amongst whom was gallant 
Sir Pertab Singh, Maharaja of Idar, who had left his State to accompany 
the Royal guests through India. Then the boatswain’s pipes sibilated, 
the moorings were cast off and with the Prince of Wales’ flag as Master 
of Trinity House at the fore, and his own standard at the main, the 
white-hulled battleship began to move through the water. The band struck 
up the National Anthem and cheer after cheer went up from the quay. 
The last glimpse India had of the Prince and Princess of Wales was of 
His Royal Highness in iwdress naval uniform, with a telescope tucked 
under his arm, saluting ; Her Royal Highness in white serge, and holding 
binoculars, bowing her adieux. Lord Lamington put the prevailing thought 
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in words when, from the R.I.M.S. uliich followed the /u-no'itt 
to sea, he signalled this farewell iness,age : — 

“On behalf of Bombay Presidency I beg to cNprcss regret at the 
termination of n visit which will e\er live in the recollections of the people as 
a joyous memory, and which, marked by Your Royal Highnesses' kindly 
interest and gractousness, will ha\c attached them more than ever to the 
Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 1 respectfully wish Your Royal 
Highnesses a good voyage, and .a most happy return home." 


imB •'y< nn *>g; 
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N March igth Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales passed for the last time through streets lined with 
the varied and striking peoples avIio compose the cosmopolitan 
population of an Indian city that owes its prosperity to the 
Pax Btitauiuca and Anglo-Saxon enterprise. Escorted and 
guaided by representative units of the Indian Army — the elect 
of the British fighting stock and the cream of the warrior races 
of Asia — they drove through the streets of Karachi to Kiamari, 
where they embarked on board H.M.S. Renoxvn. The guns 
boomed out the Royal salute, the stately, white-hulled warship, 
slipping slowly from her moorings, headed under escort for 
the West, and soon sank out of sight in the Hesperian sky. 


Their Royal Highnesses’ first sight of India was Bombay, their 


last Karachi cities which owe their existence entirely to the fertility of 

British rule, and are emblems of the stability and prosperity it has brought 


to Hindustan. 


In the luxuriant history of Royal travel there are no pages more 
suggestive than those written in these prolific months. Since the Rc/ioxun 
and her consorts steamed into Bombay, nearly half a year ago, Their Royal 
Highnesses have been the centre of scenes richer in life and colour, in 
historic and dramatic interest, in ethnological and sociological lessons, than 
any the world can show. From the solid magnificence and warm life of the 
Second City of the Empire they passed to the stirring Highlands of Central 
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India; and to the romantic land of the brave and chivalrous Rajputs. Al 
L<ahore they met the heads of the stout Sikh Houses whose names are 
synonymous with courage and loyalty, and thence passed to stormy 
Peshawar, where Mchtar, Khan, Nawab and Malik buried their blood feuds 
to pay common allegiance to the Emperor’s Heir, and the Wardens of the 
Marches conducted them, with entire confidence, through the gloomy 
Khvber to the watch-tower looking out on Afghanistan. For three days in 
the manoeuvre field, and during a long morning in the saddle at Rawal Findi, 
when the mightiest armed host ever assembled in Hindustan swept by, in 
faultless order, with all the pomp and panoply of military displaj’, His 
Royal Highness came into the closest contact with the Indian Army, and 
recorded his appreciation of its splendid qualities in generous terms tiiat will 
long he remembered in every mess and round every camp fire. 

Under the shadow of the Himalayas, o\erhung by wintry skies that 
recalled an English December, Their Rojal Highnesses learnt of the 
important frontier responsibilities at Gilgit and Ladak associated ttith the 
ChUfship of Kashmir. At Amritsar they lent their presence to support the 
movement preser\ing the militant faith of the Indian Cotenanters, and at 
Delhi and Agra revelled in the beauty of the unsurpassed moi^uments lo tlie 
artistic magnificence of the Mughal Emperors. With the most gorgeous 
pageantf) of the East, the liigh-minded and ardent Scindia gieeted them at 
the base of the fortress-crowned hill which marks his State out for an influ- 
ential part in the affairs of Central India, and displayed before his Royal 
guests the splendour of the opportunity the Fates lay before each Indian 
Prince when he ascends the^/nrV'. The rich associations with the great epic 
of the Mutiny, introduced at Delhi, were renewed at Lucknow— associations 
which leave no bitterness, because on the Ridge at Delhi, as in the verdant 
grounds of the Residency, none can forget those who were true to their salt 
even in the darkest hour. In one sense the progress may be said to have 
culminated at Calcutta, where the presence of the Prince and Princess stilled 
all strife, where they were so directly associated with the beautiful memorial 

of the Indian peoples to the Queen-Empress who loved them. If so, there 

were glorious colours in the afterglow. There nere the jojous days 
amongst the prosperous and happy Burmans, and the cheery, strong-featured 
Southern races of Madras and Mysore; the hospitality of the Nizam in 
his heterogeneous capital, and the exquisite beauties of the river front at 
Benares. Then after the productive shoot in Gwalior, w hich filled the gap 
caused by the enforced abandonment of the excursion to Nepal, wintry da) s 
amongst the snow-clothed mountains of Quetta, and a glimpse of those 
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avenues of advance on India that the lofty position commands. In the last 
stage at Karachi, whose wharves are soon to be crowded with the wheat 
raised on what was desert until the engineer chafed it with his Philosopher’s 
Stone, the familiar experience was repeated — the knowledge of the wealth 
and fertility the rule of their House has brought to the Indian peoples. 

Now the Captains and the Kings have departed, the banners 
have been lowered, the last official ceremony is a pleasant memory. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales have bidden a farewell to these shores that in 
all human probability will be final. What fruits will be garnered from the 
anxious preparation and careful toil of these exuberant months? Well, the 
most vivid and penetrating impression left on the minds of thoughtful 
observers is the tremendous, the almost idolatrous, veneration in which the 
Indian peoples hold the Royal House of England. The craving of the 
oriental mind for some concrete form of personal headship is one of the 
commonplaces of eastern study. But the gradual absorption of this sen- 
timent of substantive loyalty by the late Queen-Empress was a phenomenon 
that escaped the notice of those well versed in the trend of Indian opinion. 
It was a plant of slow growth, and not until the grief all India felt at the 
news of her demise poured forth in heartfelt expressions of love and devotion, 
did anyone realise how deeply it had struck its roots. Even then it nas 
hard to say how far this spontaneous homage was paid to the Queen- 
Empress, whose ever-present sympathy for her eastern subjects was revealed 
in divers ways, or in what measure it would pass to her successors. Those 
dubieties were resolved at the Durbar. The reverential honour accorded to 
the King-Emperor’s brother, the profound respect with uhich His Majesty’s 
gracious message was received by that historic assembly, taught this — that 
although Indian loyalty to the Royal Family was created by the loving 
kindness of Queen Victoria, it formed an integral and splendid part of the 
glorious heritage she bequeathed to her descendants. 

This devotion does not lie on the surface. Indeed, many who have 
watched the patient crowds, as after awaiting the Royal carriage for hours 
they allowed it to pass with an occasional salaam or cheer, but for the most 
part nith silent concentrated g.ize, might have been pardoned for imagining 
that it did not exist. But in the East it is the little things that count ; it is 
the way of the straws that points the current of the secretive Indian mind. 
So the little incidents of the tour reveal far more clearly than superficial 
demonstration the true attitude of the people. And nothing is more signi- 
ficant than the episode at Mysore, when His Royal Highness, on the motor 
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ride to Scringapatam, stopped the car by the roadside to make sure that an 
injured sepoy was properly attended. ** How fortunate is our brother that 
the Shahzada should have deigned to notice him !” — that was the exclama- 
tion of the bystanders. The fractured limb, the shock and loss — the)’ were 
as nothing in comparison with the kindly notice of the King-Emperor's son. 
To some the raising of a regiment to the status of the Prince of Wales’ 
Own may seem no more than a graceful compliment. “Now," said a wise 
British officer, when he heard of the distinction conferred on his smart corps, 
“ 1 have a double grip over every man. When the recruit is enlisted I shall 
say to him ‘This is the Shahzada’s Regiment; your Colonel is your future 
Emperor.’ He will never forget it." So when the distressed mother learnt 
who was the regal lady who was passing quietly through her village, she 
prostrated herself in the full confidence that the Rani could, if she would, 
order the release of her convict son. The private visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda created a deeper impression in 
Burma than anything since the Annexation. Only by analysing the mental 
attitude revealed in these episodes can any conception be formed of the 
Indian view of the Royal tour. 

Into this atmosphere of shy, reverential loyalty came Their Royal 
Highnesses. The Prince of Wales with the frank, unaffected, breezy 
manner of the English gentleman, cordial, warm-hearted, wjth the ready 
sympathy and kindly tact that are the heritage of his House. The Princess 
of Wales, a stately regal figure, gracing each ceremonial with her queenly 
dignity and charm, yet never entirely disguising that sweet womanly spell, 
which overflowed whenever she was able to cast state aside, as when she 
gathered the little ones round her Christmas tree at Gwalior. Surely the 
most splendid manifestation of the power and beauty and influence of 
womanhood that has ever dawned on the East, penetrating even the gloom 
of the purdah and bringing a ray of hope to the poor, prisoned souls behind 
it! Genuinely interested in everything throwing light upon the peculiar 
conditions of the Dependency, they have borne their high part in the long 
and often wearying round of ceremonial with unwavering constancy. When- 
ever it has been possible to get into touch with the real India that Jay behind 
the banners and bunting, the salutes and the guards of honour, they have 
seized it. These incidents belong to the unwritten history of their progress. 
None learnt, except by accident, that the Prince and Princess drove, almost 

unobserved, to view Shah Jehan’s dream in marble by moonlight ; that the 

Princess spent a quiet hour in an Indian village ; or that His Royal Highness 
walked, with a single Equerry, through the fascinating streets of Benares 
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As for the character of these visits, no one knowing of the Princess of 
Wales’ acquaintance with Indian history would envy the cicerone who was 
not amply equipped. 

At every stage in a progress made under these conditions Their Royal 
Highnesses have emphasized the st'mpathy, insight, tolerance and apprecia- 
tion that have guided their House in its relations with India since it became 
directly responsible for its welfare. It is, we may be sure, with no ordinary 
feelings that Indians of all classes have seen the Heir-apparent as ready to 
discuss their affairs with publicists like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and 
Mr. Gokhale as with the Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governors, or with 
a patriot in the truest sense of the term like the Maharaja Sctndia. Or that 
whilst their unostentatious devotion to their own faith has been so quietly 
marked, they had interest in and sympathy for the religions typified in the 
Jama Masjid, the Golden Temple, the Shwe Dagon Pagoda and the Bathing 
Ghats of Benares, to all of which they were generous supporters. The 
pleasure with which the Prince presented a standard to the Carabiniers was 
not less than that he evidenced when he committed the three colours they 
carry as the reward of valour to the Second Rajputs ; the pride with which 
Their Royal Highnesses visited those memorials to British constancy and 
cour.nge at Delhi and Lucknow was equalled when, by the graceful marble 
cenotaph at Amritsar, they heard again the story of Saragheri. Round the 
camp fire and in the villages of the Punjab it will long be told how, when he 
saw’ the grizzled veterans who represented the Sikh Regiments at the Khalsa 
College, the Shabzada examined their medals and told them that their 
staunchness and devotion would never be forgotten by his House or his 
countrymen. Nor will educated Indiaui* of all classes forget that tlie interest 
which Their Royal Highnesses betrayed in Government foundations like the 
Calcutta University and the Queen’s College, they readily extended to the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental and the Hindu Central Colleges. Or that when 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga presented a handsome fiasar to the Prince of 
Wales, he devoted it to the furtherance of the greatest boon the West lias 
conferred upon the East — the gift of healing. 

In ground so ready to receive it Their Ro)’al Highnesses pl.mted this 
fruitful seed. No one who knows the East doubts that the liar\cst will be 
abundant. But it is useless constantly pulling up the roots to sec how the 
plant is growing, or to expect the yield to be of sueii a character that it will 
arrest the unobser%ant eye. In India it is the things below the surface that 
are important ; the true results of the tour are not to be learnt from the talk 
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of the market place but from the converse in the chaoras* from Mysore to 
Ch'itral. That the tour has deepened and intensified the attachment of India 
to the British Crown is beyond question ; but it lias done much more than 
that ; it has renewed the personal tie that means so much to an eastern 
people. Although few of them gazed upon her face, Queen Victoria was a 
personality far more real than Shah Jehan or Aurungzeb to her Indian 
subjects. So is His Majesty the King-Emperor, not only because he is her 
son, but him many of them know and have .seen. 7'Jianks to the improve- 
ment in communications, the Prince and Princess of Wales have been able 
to penetrate places of great political importance far beyond the scope of 
King Edward’s progress, nor, with the solitary exception of the shooting 
expedition to Nepal, have their plans been disarranged by epidemic or 
accident Greater facilities for travel and the collapse of those barriers which 
formerly isolated whole communities, as well as the rapid growth of the urban 
populations, have enabled a much larger proportion of the community to see 
the Shahzada and his consort. All this secures that for another generation 
at least the Kmg-Emperor shall be one who not only inherits the wise and 
sympathetic traditions of the revered Oueen-Empress, but who know’s very 
much of his Indian subjects, their conditions of life and hopes and fears ; 
whom vast numbers of them ha\e seen and heard ; whose sympathy w’ith 
their institutions has been constantly evidenced in word and deed; who by 
his kindly acts and ready sympathy has taught a lesson that the grey-beards 
will repeat to their grandchildren : and that b\ his side there will stand a 
Queen who gave India her first glimpse of Imperial w'omanhood and w-hose 
ardent desire to leave nothing unglenned that India could impart vitalised 
every stage of the Royal progress. 

Again, the least satisfactory feature of British rule in India is it.s 
atmosphere of change. From the Viceroy to the District Officer the faces 
come and go with such bewildering frequency that no sooner does one become 
familiar than it is .spirited elsew'here. This is one of the disagreeable neces- 
sities of the British connection, and, paradoxical as it may seem, it is in a 
measure because of that change that the administration is as good as it is. 
Still it is very unsettling, more especially as behind this incessant mutation 
is the ebb and flow of political life in Great Britain, with the periodic sub- 
stitution of different sets of principles. True, the effects of these changes do 
not go as deep as they may seem ; there are the honourable traditions of con- 
tinuity of policy in administration no less than in foreign affairs. Still, this 
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is a subtlety beyond tlie grasp of the Indian, with his craving for the personal 
touch and not an unvarying routine. It is here that the influence of the 
Royal Family is of supreme value. The direct association of the Crown with 
this countr} already extends to the third generation. That is a long time in 
the history of India, when we remember that the magnificent Mughal Empire 
really died with the sixth occupant of the Imperial Throne. This strong, 
virile dynastic link is the guarantee to India not only of the permanence of 
British rule, but of the unchangeability of the principles of sympathy and 
justice Queen Victoria wove into it. Her spirit has breathed in her grand- 
son’s words and deeds as strongly as her blood runs in his veins. This is a 
guarantee the humblest Indian can understand. 

Whilst this is true of India as a whole, is it not especially true of the 
Native Princes who have so great a stake in the governance of the country ? 
Out of the gropings of three-quarters of a century has growm the profitable 
partnership between them and the Raj so conspicuously illustrated in the 
course of this tour. Confident in the knowledge that their territories are 
secure and the succession certain, that nothing but the grossest mlsgovern- 
ment will commit the Viceroy to the repugnant task of direct interference 
with their affairs— a contingency that with the spread of education and 
higher ideals becomes each year remote— they turned wdth eager joy 
to welcome the Prince whose presence in India was the gage for 
the maintenance of their privileges. How they vied wdth each other 
in offering to the Prince and Princess unusual marks of honour has 
already been lold 5 hoiv they proudly pledged their whole resources to the 
service of the Raj is knowm from their own earnest w'ords. Them His Royal 
Highness met not as the head of an Administration some of whose acts are 
perforce unpopular, but as the Heir-apparent. His frank and happy 
manner, his appreciation of their position and his ardent love of field sports, 
added a personal link, intangible, but none the less powerful, to the strong 
chain that previously bound them to the Imperial Throne. It is re-stating 
an established fact to say that the Native States are most important factors 
in the Indian Empire, because they break the prevailing grey ness of British 
rule, and afford an outlet for native enterprise and a field for social and poli- 
tical experiment far more suitable than the vast bulk of British India. They 
are also an element of strength. It would be unreasonable to expect the 
same active loyalty from the mass of the people as burst from Their Royal 
Highnesses’ hosts. But if the day ever comes, the swords laid at the Prince 
and Princess’ feet will as promptly leap from their scabbards to uphold the 
cause embodied in their House as they were gladly pledged to their service, 
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and the whole resources of the Native Prince nil) answer their Sovcrcii'n's 
call. 

Nor is it light consideration that those who are doing their country’s 
work in India should have had this unusual opportunity of personal contact 
with their future King and Queen. The loyalty of Britons is not a senti- 
ment ; it is a creed based on reason and affection. . They know that a 
monarchy is best suited to the genius of the race and its Imperial respon- 
sibilities ; and with this conviction they admire and esteem the members of 
the Reigning House, for their public spirit as well as for their private virtues. 
Although Anglo-Indians labour in a theatre remote from tlie Court, and are 
beyond the reach of the influences that act as stimuli to loyalty, they yield 
to none in their devotion and attachment to the Throne. Yet it is inevitable, 
from the nature of their service, that they should feel themselves to be out- 
side the warm currents of Imperial life flowing towards the Throne j that they 
should suffer under the irritating knowledge that few know of their w'ork and 
fewer care; and that they are more consistently misrepresented than most 
public servants. The Prince and Princess of Wales removed this slight 
soreness. They were as anxious to hear the Commissioner and the Collec- 
tor, the Engineer, the Policeman and the Forest Officer, discuss their 
administrative enthusiasms, as to consider high politics with the Viceroy and 
Lieutenant-Governors. Everywhere the local official was privileged person- 
ally to present the various phases of his charge to the Prince and Princess j 
he w’as not constantly overshadowed by his Chief, whether civil or military. 
In this way a new bond was mortised between the Englishmen in India and 
the Crown. Anglo-Indians realise, of course, that it was impossible for 
Their Royal Highnesses quite to appreciate the conditions of their service. 
That is given only to those who have borne the strain of hard work throughout 
the searing hot w’eather ofthe plains ; the struggle against ill-health, privations 
and discouragement ; the dull pain of .-i broken family life and the severance of 
the dearest ties. But they know ^h.^t the Prince and Princess understand 
much of the work that is being done here, and of the manner of men who 
are doing it ; that they w’ill clothe the dry reports of eastern affairs that reach 
them from the rich memories of their Indian tour ; and that knowledge will 
hearten many a man when those enthusiasms that are essential to good 
labour in this country are chilled by depression and neglect. 

This is not the occasion on w’hich to acknowledge the services of that 
large band of officers of all grades to whose energy and skill was due the 
perfect organisation of the Royal tour. But amongst every numerous 
body of successful workers there is inevitably one to whom all look for 
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.ndvice and aid in their difficulties, and so it was during these active months 
of Indian travel. When the Indian Princes sought some buffer to break the 
reserve and embarrassment of their presentation to the Prince and Princess, 
they turned with perfect confidence to Sir Walter Lawrence. When 
Governors and Secretaries, Residents and Political Officers, were harassed 
by points of etiquette and precedence, there w'as one unfailing point of 
knowledge — Sir Walter Lawrence. If the Staff tvere in any difficulty, from 
the timing of the Royal train to the re-mapping of a fortnight, they bent 
their footsteps towards Sir Walter Lawrence. In the Chief of the Staff Their 
Royal Highnesses also had ever at band one who knows his India in a manner 
given to few men, and ^vho loves it ; 
who is as authoritative a guide to the 
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greatest questions of State policy as to 
the folklore of the Kashmiris and the 
daily life of the village community ; 
whose sympathies are w’ith all who are 
doing honest service In whatsoever 
capacity and w'hose ideal is India’s 
good ; and whose patience, tact and 
sagacity never flagged. Not even the 
distinguished services Sir Waller Law- 
rence rendered this country during 
his career as a Civil Servant, during 
the eventful first quinquennium of 
Lord Curzon's viceroyalty, or during 
the busy years of his nominal retire- 
ment, surpassed those of the past 
twelve months. 


The Royal progress is at an end. It will soon be a memory — the 
richest recollection of this generation. To the thoughts it has inspired, and 
to which halting expression has been given here, must be added this. We 
witnessed of late the most remarkable development in modern constitutional 
history —the decline of pitrliaments and the rise of kingship. Nor is this 
movement confined to Europe ; it is as strongly marked, under another 
name, in the most democratic State in the world. It is not necessary 
now to examine the causes that gave rise to this phenomenon which 
is the more amazing as was totally unexpected, and interrupted the 
placidly-assumed growth of popular assemblies into the sole exponents 
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of the national will. None have watched with greater pride and joy 
than his eastern subjects the foremost position of His Majesty King 
Edward in this development. without departing one jot from his 

constitutional position, he has drawn towards his person the strongest 
streams of Imperial life, composed the ancient animosities that divided Great 
Britain from Continental States with common interests, and has become the 
first personage in Europe. The Prince and Princess of Wales have accom- 
plished the same splendid purpose in India. They came, the ihird genera- 
tion of the strange power from over-sca, the embodiment of the personal rule 
that the Oriental understands. By their unfaltering sympathy and apprecia- 
tion they deepened in every Indian mind the conviction that the beneficent 
principles embodied in the reign of Victoria The Good, pass with her 
sceptre to successors. By the vivid presentment of the dynastic link 
between Great Britain and India they confirmed the belief in the permanence 
of the e.visting institutions. By the swelling wave of enthusiasm their 
presence everywhere evoked, they demonstrated to the world that whilst 
administrative reforms may excite friction and natural calamities disturb, 
India is loyal to the core to the Royal House and the British connection. 
It U with a tenser voice tliat we ha\c learnt to pray “God save the King.” 
With a sense of personal gratitude all classes in India will add to that 
prayer “ God bless the Prince and Princess of Wales.” 



The Prince of Wales’ Guildhall Speech 


On their return to Enijland, Their Royal Highnesses tlie Prince and 
Princess of Wales were entertained at luncheon on the tyth May in the 
Guildhall by the Corporation of the City of London. Responding to the 
toast of “The Health of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and the Princess of Wales, and the other Members 
of the Royal Family,” His Royal Highness, in a speech ivhich created a 
deep impression in England and in India, said : — 

My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladi«$ and Gentlemen,— 1 wish to thank you, my Lord 
Mayor, with all my heart for the kind words in which you have proposed this toast, and 
I am much touched by the very kind and hearty reception which this distinguished com- 
pany has gii'en to it. My Lord Mayor, your feeling aiiusions to the Queen remind me 
how the recent sorrow of my dear mother was the one cloud which for a time overcast the 
brightness of our stay in fndia. On the other hand, one of our happiest experiences has 
been the glad and unexpected meeting with the King and Queen on our homeward voyage 
in the iMeditcrranean. With reference to jour kind allusions to the other members of my 
family, I should like to say what a great pleasure it was to us that by a curious coincidence 
we met the Duke and Duchess of Connaught on their way to England after their very suc- 
cessful visit to South Africa. As the Lord Mayor has reminded us, we are all looking for- 
ward to the return of my cousin Prince Arthur, who, I believe, is expected to arrive at 
Liverpool to*TnoTtovf. V know that vke cowntiy has foUowed with interest the inci- 
dents connected with his special mission to Japan and his subsequent visit to Canada. 
It must be very gratifying to bis parents, as it is to us all, to hear that he has everywhere 
won golden opinions in carrying out his important duties. The Princess of Wales and I 
wish to express our deep appreciation of the hearty welcome we received on our arrival 
in England last w'eek and again to-day here in the City of London. The seven months’ 
absence has been to us a happy and interesting experience. Still, we rejoice to be home 
again, and are thankful to God that he has spared us to return to our children and to those 
that are dear to us. 

It is nearly five years ago that the Princess of Wales and I were entertained by the 
Lord Mayor and the City of London in this ancient hall on the termination of our memorable 
tour to our sister nations beyond the seas. We are met here to-day under similar circum- 
stances and the conclusion of our visit to the great Indian Empire may, I think, be regarded 
as the completion of the mission originally entrusted to us by the King. It is a great 
satisfaction to us that we have been privileged to visit nearly every part of the British 
Empire. In thus accomplishing what has been the ambition of our lives, the Princess and I 
desire to express our sincere gratitude to the country for having enabled us to make this 
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long \o}age in such a fine vessel as the Jteaenn. No Jess warmly do we lhank the 
Government of IncJi.i for the admirable arrangements for our raihvaj journo} s of nearly nine 
thousand miles, which were made with every possible consideration for our con\cniencc and 
safety. It ma) perhaps interest >ou to know that we spent twentyeight nights in our 
comfortable train. From the gth of Noiembcr, the daj of our brilliant reception on landing 
at Bombaj , until the moment of our departure from Karachi on the 19th of March, we were 
welcomed everj where with a display of enthusmsm and affection which profoundJ} touched 
us, and the memory of which will ne\er fade from our minds. We were still more impressed 
by the unmistakable proofs of genuine dt\otion and personal attachment to the King- 
Emperor. At ever} place we tlsited, where my dear father had been thirty }ears ago, the 
event was spoken cf with the keenest interest and pride, not only b} those who remembered 
seeing him, but also by the younger generation. Although we were welcomed e\er} where 
by happy, holiday-making crowds which thronged the gall} -decorated .streets, we did not 
forget the misery and poverty which, alas! existed In certain districts afllicted by famines 
through which we passed. When at Gwalior I had an opportunity of inspecting a famine 
camp, and saw with sad interest, but with satisfaction, the excellent arrangements effcctuely 
carried out for mitigating the sufferings of upwards of 6,000 men, women, and children who 
were there employed, fed, and cared for. 

Our visits to several of the great Feudatory Stales will always be reckoned among 
the happiest and most interesting cf our experiences. We were received by the re'pectue 
rulers and their peoples with the warmest enthusiasm, with all the gorgeousness and 
circumstance of old Indian customs, and by them entertained with magnificent hospitality. 
1 enjoyed social intercourse with many of these great Princes, and 1 was impressed with 
their loyalty and personal allegiance to the Crown, their nobility of mind, their chivalrous 
nature, and the great powers which they possess for doing good. I might mention that 
in several of these States the Imperial Service Troops are an important feature. They are 
raised, equipped, and maintained by the Princes themselves, to be placed at our disposal in 
case of war. Though these States supply their own officers, these regiments are under the 
guidance and inspection of British Officers, and it is to be hoped that this excellent movement 
may be extended throughout alt the Feudatory States. No one could possibly fail to be 
struck with the wonderful administration of India. Time did not permit of our leaving the 
beaten track for the interior of the country, and thereby gaining an insight into the 
machinery of that most efficient organisation, the government of a district. But we had 
opportunities of seeing at the head-quarters of the Presidencies and of the different Prov iiices 
the general and admirable working of the Civil Service. At the same time we realised that 
it is a mere handful of highly educated British officials, often living a hard and str* nuous life, 
frequently separated from their fellow countrymen, and subject to the trials and discomforts 
of the plains, who are working hand in hand with representatives of the different races 
in the administration of enormous areas and in the government of millions of people. 
During the month of December, in the neighbourhood of Ravval Pmdi, I had the 
pleasure of staying with Lord Kitchener in his camp of manosuvres, and witnessed 
Operations on an extended scale between two Annies, numbering in all over 55,000 men, 
terminating in a review and march past of the largest force ever brought together in India in 
time of peace. I was struck with the general ffCnessand (he splendid appearance of the British 
troops, with the physique and power of endurance of the Native Army and ihe dash of its 
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Ca\.i!r>, ^^htle ihroujihout the Anm 1 found an earnest desire for increased efiiciencj and 
for readiness to take the field, l' w-as specially fflad to huNc this opportunity of being 
associated with our magnificent Army in India under such practical conditions. 1 am proud 
to say that during my tour 1 was able to inspect M.booo troops. Having .seen several 
colleges and other educational institutions in different parts of India, I gained some slight 
Idea of the efforts that are being made to place within the reach of all classes a liberal 
education. Let me take as an example the great Mahomedan college and school at Aligarh, 
which is supported and controlled by the private enterprize of Mahomedan gentlemen from 
all parts of India. A residential system similar to that at Oxford and Cambridge has been 
adopted. At the same time athletics are not neglected, and in all schools and colleges there 
is much emulation in cricket and football. Undoubtedly, such institutions must m.iteriall\ 
affect the formation of character in future generations. 

If 1 were asked to name any gencr-l Impressions which I ha\e formed during 
this exceptional but all too short experience, they would be that 1 have learnt to appreciate 
the fact that India cannot be regarded as one country. We talk casually of going to India. 
But the majority of us perhaps do not realise that it is a continent with an area equal 
to the whole of Europe, without Russia, containing a population of 300,000.000 of 
diverse races, languages, and creeds, and many different grades of civilisation. I was struck 
with its immense size, its splendour, its numerous races, its varied climate, its snow-capped 
mountains, its boundless deserts, its mighty rivers, its architectural monuments, and 
its ancient traditions. I have realised the patience, the simplicity of life, the lo>al devotion, 
and the religious spirit which characterise the Indian people.s. I know also their faith in the 
absolute justice and integrity of our rule. I cannot help thinking from all I hav e heard and 
seen that the task of gov erning India will be made the easier if w e, on our part, infuse into it 
a wider clement of sympathy. I will venture to predict that to such sympathy there will be 
an ever abundant and genuine response. Ma) we not .dso hope for a still fuller measure of 
trust and confidence in our earnest desire and efforts to promote the well-being and to 
further the best interests of every class? In speaking of my impressions I should like very 
briefly to record a few of those -eenes and incidents which will be to us of lasting value. 

Would that 1 were able in any way to picture our arrival in Bombay amid the greet- 
ings and hearty acclamations of its cosmopolitan population, dressed in every conceivable 
co'lour, and all beneath the clearest blue of an Eastern sky. Quitting Bombay in tropical 
heat, my thoughts carry me from there over hundreds of miles almost as far as from London 
to Constantinople, to the rigorous climate of the Khyber Pass. The Union Jack, floating 
over the fortress of Jamrud, reminds us that British protection is guaranteed to the caravans 
that pass twice a week to and from Afghanistan throughout this twenty-five miles of neutral 
territory. At Landi Kotal, the further entrance of the Pass, five British officers and a regi- 
ment of Afrtdis— that tribe which only a few years ago was fighting against us— now garrison 
this lonely outpost of our Indian Empire. To the historic stronghold of Ali Masjid c.ime the 
leading Khans, each bringing offerings of good-will in the shape of the pick of their flocks of 
sheep and the finest specimens of their honey. Contrast such wild and semi-civilised scenes 
with Delhi and Agra, those centres of artistic wealth and of priceless architectural monu- 
ments, for the preservation of which and the great care bestowed upon them universal thanks 
nre due to the late Viceroy, Lord Curzon Imagine us next at Gwalior, and later on at 
Benares, making our public entry under conditions impossible in any other part of the world. 
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mounted as we were on elephants gorgeously caparisoned and passing amid escorts and 
troops clothed and equipped in all the picturesqueness of mcdimtal pageantry. But among 
all these varied and striking impressions none have stirred our hearts as did the Ridge at 
Delhi and the grounds and ruins of the Lucknow Residenej. They recalled with vi\id 
reaht) those glorious heroes and those thriUmg deeds which will for ever make sacred the 
story of the Indian Mutiny. I think you will all be interested to know that Colonel Bonham, 
one of the few survivors of the siege of Lucknow, is present here among us to-day. 
Although he was wounded three times during the siege, I am glad to say he is still fit and 
well, and was good enough to act as our guide when ue were at Lucknow in December last. 

i The new jear saw us in Calcutta, the capital of India, and the second largest city of the 
British Empire, where cur reception was most cordial and sjmpathetic. Here I had the 
satisfaction of lajing (he found.alion stone of the Queen Victoria Memorial Hall, a gre.it and 
j national memorial — the inception of which is chiellj due to Lord Curzon — to be a treasure 
' house of relics and records of the life and reign of our late beloscd Sovereign, whose 
memory is held in loving veneration by every race throughout the Continent of India. 

If time permitted I should like to dwelt upon Burma, so different as It is from India 
in the nature of its people and in its social characteristics, to speak of the famous golden 
pagoda at Rangoon, of the interesting sights at Mandalay, and of three delightful days 
spent on the great River Irrawaddi. Let us change the *>cene to Msdras and its historic 
associations, so closely connected with the foundation of our Indian Empire. Let us pass 
thence through the hot plains of Southern India, journeying northwards through Benares, 
the metropolis of Hinduism, with its sacred river and famous shrines, until at length we 
re-enter the region of frost and snows at Quetta, with its outpost at Chaman, another gate- 
way in that wild and mountainous district w’hich constitutes our North-West Frontier of 
India. Leaving Quetta we retrace our steps through that triumph of engineering skill, the 
railroad through the Bolan Pass, and descending from an altitude of 5,500ft., we pass through 
the burning plains of Sind and reach Karachi, the rapidly-growing port of that province. 
And here vve bid farewell to the country where for many months w-e had found a second 
home and for whose people we shall preserve a lasting affection. But these are mere first 
impressions. I am fully aw are how impossible it is to gain accurate and intimate know ledge 
of so vast a country by a visit of only four and a half months. Yet I would strongly suggest 
to those who aie interested in the great questions which surround the India of to-day to go 
there and learn as much as is possible by personal observation on the spot. I cannot but 
think that every Briton who treads (be soil of India is assisting tow ards a better understand- 
ing with the Mother Country, helping to break down prejudice, to dispel misapprehension 
and to foster sympathy and brotherhood. Thus he will not only strengthen the old ties but 
create new ones and so, please God 2 secure a better understanding and a closer union of 
hearts between the Mother Country and her Indian Empire. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES' SPEECHES IN INDIA. 


BOMBAY. 

The .^cIdress of welcome presented when Their Roy.nl Highnesses 
landed in Bombay by the Bomb.ny iMunieipal Corpor.ation, .nnd the Prince of 
Wales' reply thereto, are published in the text of Chapter I. 

At the foundation stone laying of the Prince of Wales' Museum, in 
Bombay, Sir Lawrence Jenkins read the following address 

May il please Vour Royal Highness,— When it was definitely announced that Vour 
Ro)al Highnesses proposed to pay the City of Bombay the great honour of visit- 
ing it, the lojal inhabitants in public assembly decided to raise a worthy and 
permanent mcmoruit of so memorable an occasion. They are anxious to mark, 
in a fitting manner, their sense of the jo) it has given them to welcome Vour 
Royal Highnesses to this city, and their recognition of the auspicious character 
of an e\eTit which will always be happily remembered here and cannot fail to 
weld more closely the links that bind India to the rest of the Hritish Empire. 
They wish to rear a noble and enduring monument which shall, alike by its pro- 
portions and its design and the objects to which it is devoted, be for ever u 
svmbol of their abounding loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and a 
token to posterity of your welcome and valued slay m their midst. They seek, 
therefore, to create 'upon this spot <i group of buildings th.Tt shall be fully 
in keeping with the other architectural adornments of the City, and which, as a 
memorial of Your Royal Highnesses’ visit, will be filly flanked by the equestrian 
statue of your illustrious f.ither and the statue of Vour Royal Highness about 
to be presented to the city by our well-known citizen and Sheriff, Mr. Sassoon 
J. David. These buildings will recall to future generations the privilege now 
enjoy ed by us of being the first m India to tender humble and loyal greetings to 
Your Royal Highnesses upon your arrival in this country’, and will further 
serve to spread .imong the citizens a greater regard for those ideals of educa- 
tional and artistic progress which your august House has done so much to 
foster. 

Led by His Excellency the Governor ot Bombay, who has taken .i warm and 
sympathetic interest in the project, the City has resolved to promote the erec- 
tion upon this unique and valuable site, generously presented by the Govern- 
ment lor the purpose, a museum, a library, an art gallery, and such other 
adjuncts of popular recreation and instruction as the funds available will 
permit. These will stand in the midst of ornamental gardens, and wilt, it is 
hopvd, be at once a handsome and imposing addition to the attractions of 
Bombay, and a pleasurable reminiscence of an occasion, the memory of which 
will be ever treasured by all who have been fortunate enough to witness it. 
Funds towards the erection of this memorial have been subscribed with 
cheerful alacrity by the inhabitants, aided by handsome contributions from 
the Bombay Government, and also from the Corporation, and we are glad 
to inform Your Royal Highnesses that the subscriptions have included a muni- 
ficent donation of three lakhs of rupees from one of our number, Mr* Currim- 
bhoy Lbrahim. 
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The fact that Your Ro)al Highnes.s so happily accompanies liiv Ro)aI Iliphncss the 
Prince of Wales, betokening as it docs not only on) our part, but also on the 
part of Their ^ii^jest^e^ the King»nmperor and Queen Alexandra, the most 
kindly interest In, and sympathetic consideration for, the people, and especially 
for the women of this countr)*, etokes in us the li\c!iest feelings of joy, 
gratitude and gratification, and it is to expression to these feelings that we 
beg to approach Your Ro)a1 Highness and to ask ) our gracious acceptance of 
this our national and grateful address of welcome. 

Your Rojal Highness will be pleased, wc think, to obserte the marked progress 
that female education has made in our midst of recent )cars, from this no^e! 
and unique spectacle befitting the uniqueness of this historic event, which brings 
Your Royal Highness among your Indian sisters of the Parsi, .Nfussalman and 
Hindu communities, many of them members of the most ancient and most 
wealthy families in this Cil), unanimously and of their own initiative associating 
themselves most cordiall) and in true Indian fashion to hid Your Royal 
Highness welcome to these shores. 

We earnestly trust that Your Ro)at Highnesses' sojourn in India will be as enjo)ablc 
to yourselves ns it is bound to be propitious to our people, and that )ou will be 
able to carrv home with )ou such agreeable memories and such favourable 
impressions of this country and its inhabitants as must tend to bring Great 
Dritain and India into a closer bond of mutual esteem, regard and good>vvill, 
both now and in da)s to come. 

In conclusion, we fervently pray that the Almighty Giver of all good will ever grant 
you and yours length of davs, with perfect health and constant happiness to 
enjoy the same, and that He will in His own good time bring to a happy 
and fortunate accomplishment all that your heart may desire for the good of 
Your Royal House and for the greater glory of England. 

The Princess spoke as follows 

Ladyjamsetji and Ladies, — I thank you all very warmly for your kind and grace* 
ful greetings. I know the feelings which have prompted you to present this 
address to me, and you certainly have succeeded In making my first impressions 
of the women of India bright, happy, and hopeful. One of my chief objects in 
this tour is to see as much as possible of my Indian sisters ; for I believe that 
the more I see of the reality of your lives the more 1 shall admire and esteem 
the high qualities for which the Indian woman is renowned. 

If my first impression, so charming and so powerful, becomes fixed as 1 travel 
through India, then, to use the words of your address, I shall cam home 
agreeable memories and a sympathy which will bring us into a closer bond of 
mutual esteem, regard and good-will. 


INDORE. 

His Royal Highness' address to the Chiefs of Central India, at the 
Indore Durbar, is included in the text. Chapter IV. 

Presenting colours to the ist York and Lancaster Regiment, the 
Prince of Wales said ; — 

Colonel Mayne, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men of the First York and 
Lancaster, — I am much pleased to have had this opportunity of presenting you 
with yournew colours. It is just fifteen years ago that I performed a similar 
ceremony for your and Battalion at Barbados. I am proud to think that the 
colours now earned by both battalions of your regiment have been presented 
by me. 
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Remember that colours, are the emblems of past achievements. That spirit of loy. 
alty and devotion which they’ inspire is an incentiv’e to brave deeds, and I feel 
sure that the gallantry displayed by your Battalion in the campaigns recorded 
on these colours will be maintained whenever you may be called upon to fight 
for King and Country. 

1 now commit these colours to your keeping. They will I know remain safe and 
untarnished in your hands. 

The Maharnja of Indore, reading his address at the opening of the 
King Edward Hall, Indore, said : — 

Your Roy’al Highness, — The honour which Your Rojat Highness has conferred on 
me and my State by your presence here makes this day the mo.st memorable in 
my life. My grandfather was similarly honoured by His Most Gracious 
Majesty, our present Emperor, when he w'as Prince of Wales, and my father, 
who took part in those rejoicings of thirty years ago, cherishes their memory 
xindimmed. It was he who designed this building to commemorate Hfs 
Majestj^’s accession, and I owe him a debt of gratitude for having bequeathed 
to me the privilege of sharing in this token of loyal service to His Majesty and 
the great distinction of welcoming Your Royal Highnesses to crown our 
undertaking with this gracious mark of Your Royal approval in the presence of 
my brother Chiefs assembled to do honour to Your Royal Highnesses. In 
Bombay countless thousands of His Majesty's subjects assembled to greet 
Your Royal Highnesses’ arrival on these shores. Their ovation was but the 
prelude to the welcome from the many millions who watch for Your RoyaJ 
Highnesses' progress through the land. We count ourselves most fortunate 
that Central India has been the first stage in ^’our Royal Highnesses’ tour, and 
that we Chiefs ha%e been enabled to express to Your Royal Highnesses in 
person, for ourselves and on behalf of our people, our enthusiastic loyalty 
towards our gracious Suzerain and your illustrious House. In asking Your 
Royal Highness to be pleased to open the King Edward Hall, 1 haie one more 
favour to ask. We wish that there should be in Indore a special memento of 
Your Royal Highnesses’ visit, and subject to Vour Royal Highnesses’ approval, 
we propose that it should take the symbolic form of new Courts of Justice. 

UDAIPUR. 

At the State Banquet, Udaipur, Major Pinhey, the Political Agent, 
read the Maharana’s speech proposing the health of Their Royal Highnesses 
as follows 

1 am very pleased that Their Royal Highnesses have taken so much trouble as to 
visit my capital. I cannot express the pleasure it has given me to meet Their 
Roy al Highnesses. Though this is not the first occasion on w hicli a member of 
the Royal family has visited the place, yet it is certainly the first time that a 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
has come here. What has afforded me greater pleasure than ever is this — that 
while on the last occasion when His Imperial Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
visited Jndi.t, he was unable to visit m» capital owinf^to there being no railnay 
to it, which was a matter of great regret, on this occasion Udaipur being 
connected by railway. Their Royal Highnesses have arrived here without 
difficulty, and removed the regret that was left on the last occasion. The 
British Government has always shown great consideration to this State, and 
taken great interest in its well-being and prosperity. Colonel Tod’s cemirg to 
Mewar in iSoS A.D., bringing peace, safety, and prosperity with him, and the 
everlasting treaty entered into with the British Government, which led to the 
prosperity of Slewar, will never be forgotten by me and the State. This 
State has ahv.ays been loyal to Government, and will always remain so. 1 
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assure Your Royal Highness, and through Your Ro}al Highness, His Imperial 
Majesty tlie King-En^peror, of my everlasting friendship and loyalty. I now- 
request you all to drink to the health, long life, and prosperity of our Royal 
guests, and to pray to God that our Royal guests may return to their home 
safely after a pleasant tour in India. 

His Royal Highness’ reply was; — 

Mahar \sa Saiiir, — On behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself 1 thank you with 
.all my heart for the charming manner in which you hav e proposed our healths. 
We are both delighted that our first visit as the guests of an Indian prince 
, should have been to your beautiful capital. All India is still somewhat strange 
to us, but in Mewar we are truly in a new world, and from the moment when 
we arrived in your State this morning to this hour one charming impression 
has been quickiy followed by another. 

We have heard much of the R.a)puts, and have had the pleasure of meeting those of 
your class in Enghand, but to realise thespiendid traditions of chivalry, freedom, 
and courtesy, which are the proud possessions of the Rajput, one must see him 
in his own fiome, and for the Princess and myself, I say, in all slneeritv, that 
all we have heard and re.sd in the praise of Rajputana, is dwarfed by what we 
have seen in one short day. 

It would be almost superfluous to speak to those present this evening about the 
noble reputation which Your Highness has won fv'r yourself in Rnjputana and 
in India, for they li.ivc all cn/oied the pleasure and the privilege, esperieneed by 
the Princess and myself to.daj, of seeing and conversing with the famous 
Chief of the Sesodws. Great traditions have been greatly maintained, from 
what we see here in ovir host. 

In conclusion I must convey to you the King.Empcror's message of kindness 
and goodwill. He could not come to Udaipur. The Princess and 1, as 
Your Highness has pointed out, arc more fortunate, and thanks to the railway 
enterprise of the Maharan.v, vve have been able to reach this oUhworld city 
in ease and comfort. I now ask you, l.aOies and gentlemen, to drink to the 
long life and happiness of HU Highness the Maharana ofUdaipur. 

JAIPUR. 

'rhe Royal visit to Ajmcre was abandoned, but ilte Municipalitv 
presented His Royal Highness with an address, outlining the history of the 
town. To this address Ilts Royal Highness replied in the following 
terms : — 

Cicntlcmeii, — In the n.mve of the Princess of Wales and on my own hehalf 1 th.ink 
you for the espression of hearty greeting .-vnU goodwill which are conlnlneil 
m your address, y'ou have alrc.ady rvccivcd from me the message of sympathy 
which I sent to you from England; and if any thing could add to our sincere 
regret it is th.it we should be receiving you here in Jaipur and not in your own 
city. It is a very ch.irming description which you have given ol Ajmer's 
history and attractions. We both feel strongly for you in vour troubles and 
.iftcr the long series of your misfortunes, ue hope tli.it a happv period of 
prosperity is in store for Ajmer and Rajputann. 

The design on the casket will serve as an imperishable record of the be.aiitiful 
architecture of Ajmer, and I am gl.-vd In rc.ul of the restoration of Shah Jehan's 

pavilion. I am equally interested to hear of the Mavcv College ; vouninvwell 

he proud to have such an institution in your midst, lloth o( these will be for 
all time associated with the name and the energies of vour l.aic Yicerov, Lord 
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Voiir hiMorital sketch tv one Irom which both jou ami I nui\ draw balislaction, 
and I shall he \er\ };l:ul to acquaint the Kijifj-Mirpcror with lOur lojal expres- 
sion'.. It will be .« pIe.Tsurc to him, ,is it is to us, 10 knew that ion /’ck'.’ifd bis 
house as the sjmbol of peace* justice and prosperitj. 

His Hij^hness the Mtihar.-tja of Jaipur, in proposing the health of his 
Ru3'al visitors, said ; — 

Nearly thirt\ ^cars haie p.ibsed .ind jjone since ^oiir Ro.ial father, His .Majest\ 
the Kinij-Kmperor— then the Prince of Wales — paid a lisit to Jaipur. .M^ 
predecessor, Maharaja Ram Sinjjh. was then .Nlaharaja of Jaipur, Now it is 
my k'isod fortune to have the distinfjuished honour of welcominj; Vour Royal 
Highness to this cit) , the home of ni) ancestors, where I trust the strenuous 
cfTorts made to render Vour Ro\a 1 Hi«fhness* staj memorable will he successful. 
.\ most felicitous circumstance in connection with this occasion Is the presence 
jf Her Rojal Highness the Princess of Wales, whom we most cordially greet. 
W’e meet here not as strangers but as friends, for when { made, what to me 
was that most memor.iblc lojagc across the ocean to be present at the 
Coronation of His Majesix the King.limperor, I had the pleasiircofmaking 
\our acquaintance, and I can assure Your Roja! Highness that, remembering 
the kindness and courtesy sou showed me <*n that occasion when I w.isfar 
away from mv natiie faiuh I* do most Iicartilv. and with the warmest feelings t 
am capable of. weKomc >011 liere. 

I am sorrv to sa) that, owing to the (ailure ot the rams this jc.ir, there is distress in 
Jaipur, so that, miuh to m> regret. Vour Ko>al Highness' reception has not 
been on such . I sc.de as I most e.iriicstt} desired ic should be, and such ns I 
deemed worths ot the occasion. Howcier, I .im confident ^'our Rojal High- 
ness understands the eircom'lamcs, .md Kheves that my loyally and ardent 
de\otion to the Throne arc not to be measured In auj outward display. When 
His Majesty the King-Cmperor was here nearh thirty years .igo, he laid the 
foiiml.ition.stone of what is now the Mbert H.ilJ. built 111 memory of that iisjt. 

I am extremely desirous th.tt m like m.inuer ihcre should be a titling reeori! 
of Vour Roy al Ilighness" \isit on ihis s'ccasu'u In pondering ocer the matter, 

1 came the conclusion tli.it uo more lutmg record ot N our Ro\.il Highness’ 

> isit, or one more pleasing to youf-ell. sould be rw.ulc than th.ii which I now 
xcixlarc to propose J doubt not ^our Roy.«l Highness is .marc flml m fbryj .1 
tuiul, namesl the Indian lV»’ple s i .imiiie I rust, w.is cst.iblislic'd . the interest ot 
this fund IS as.ul.ib 1 e loi Ihe rebel ot tlu'sc who m is he sutTenng troni i.imine iii 
ans part ot Indt.i 

I inteiul, ssiih the gr.icious peimission Ot \our Kos.iJ Highness, to add to lb.it tiuid 
the sum ot three l.ikhs ol rupees, and the Mah.irani, m rremors of this sisit ot 
Her Royal Highness, who ts the first Princess ol W ales who ever c.imc to India, 
begs pcrmisston Co supplement this b\ gismg a sum equal to that sshich she 
g.ase to this land »l the time of the Corssnanon ceremonies at Delhi, nr., one 
lakh of rupees. These lour lakhs ot rupees, sse intend, shall be .a memon.al of 
Vour Rssyal Highnesses’ »iMt loj.aipur I am glad that the arrangements m.ide 
lor the tiger-shoot ha\c been susCcsstul, and that Your Royal Highness has 
n.igged one liger. which mil rem.ain a trophy of the cient. His .Majesfi the 
King, when he c.ime to Jaipur, killed his first tiger here, and I consider it a most 
happy coinctden-c that ^our Royal Highness has this day aNo killed your first 
tiger since coming 10 fndt.u I do not wish to detain you longer, but may i be 
allowed, before ck'-ing. to wish Your Royal Highness much ple.isurc and enjoy- 
ment On thi> Indian Icur. I am sure your presence amongst us will knit us 
more closely to the Throne, if that were pc'ssible. and I am «ure your interest 
in this important p irt of the rmpire will greatly be enhanced. I^aJies and 
Hentlenien. I imife you to drink to the health of my iUustrious guests. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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His Royal Highness made the following reply : — 

The Prince<!'> of Wales and I are smccrely touched hy the feeling words in which 
Your Highness has proposed our healths, and we are grateful to jou, I.adies 
and Gentlemen, for the manner in which jcu haxe rc'jrcrc'ed to this least. 
H.jppil}’ wc can claim Your Highness as an old friend, for in .tl! the brilliant 
companj which assembled in London to tahe part in the Coronation of the 
Klng-Empcror there was no more striking or rc'pccicd personality than that 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur. His retinue on that occasion— for His Highness 
travelled to England with all the circumstance of a Rajput Chief and the observ- 
ances of a great Hindu — prepared us in some measure for the feudal splend- 
ours which w'c sec around us in this exquisite capital, Dut we had no idea of 
Jaipur itself— its perfect city and the well ordered administration of the Stale. 

Wehave most unfortunately arrived in Your Highness' countrv at a time when your 
people are threatened vsilh scarcity, llui the Chief who wflh noble munificence 
founded the ludijn People's ramine Fund may well be trusted to see that every 
measure shall be Uken to alleviate the wants of his own subjects, and we have 
listened with feelings of the deepest satisfaction to Your Highness* announce- 
ment that you and the Maharam intend to commemorate our visit to Jaipur by 
respectively presenting three hakhs and one lakh of rupee* to the Indian 
People’s Famine Fund. We arc greatly touched by this fresh proof of Your 
Highness’ generosity and of your sympathy with those in distress. Believeme 
that no building— indeed no form of memorial of our visit— could be more 
acceptable to tis than this addition to the funds of the great national work of 
mercy ofwhich you yourself were the founder. 

t was much interested yesterday in seeing the Imperial Service Transport Corps 
which is maintained by you in so efficient a condition, primarily for the defence 
of India. 1 rejoice to think that the Corps h.is been able to win laurels, not only 
In military c.impaigns, but also in the strenuous war which His Highness wages 
against famine. The hospitality of the Rajputs is proverbial, and we shall 
carry away with us the happiest recollections of our stay in Jaipur, and I shall 
aWays remember with the greatest pleasure that 1 shot my first tiger in your 
forest. 

In conclusion 1 wish to convey to Your Highness the message entrusted to me b\ 
the King-Emperor, who desires me to express his fervent hope that you and 
your State may in the future enjoy all possible blessings and prosperity. I call 
upon you. Ladies and Gentlemen, to join vvith us in drinking the health of our 
friend the Maharaja of Jaipur and m wishing that he may long be spared to his 
subjects and to India 


BIKANIR. 

Proposing the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales at the 
State Banquet, the Maharaja of Bikanir said : — 

Your Royal Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, — There is nothing in this world 
that could possibly have given me greater pleasure than Your Royal Highnesses' 
visit to my State. Therefore, when I saw the Royal train steaming into the 
railway station at Bikanir, I telt that my highest ambition had been realised. 
I am deeply sensible of this very great honour which Your Royal Highnesses 
ha\e conlerred upon me, and it baa not only been very much appreciated by 
myself and my family, but also by all my people. This henour and pleasure has 
further been greatly enhanced by the gracious presence of Her Roval Hiehness 
the Princess ot Wales. 
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N'our Rojal Hi^jhntf'*'. afrtnd\ knou^ how prcud and pleased 1 felt when »ou 
were kind enoiijjh to tell me, after the reception at the India Office in la^nuon, 
that you propo'ed to do me the j;reai honour of appointing me >our A.»D.-C., 
and I ha\e mo't pleasant and {;mteful recollection^ of mj %islt to l!n}*Iand, and 
of the ftreat coiirte-iv and kindness which 1 received at llie hands of Your Rojal 
m^’hncsscs and the other members of the Uoval fjmiU, as well a< the nebilitj 
and of I'n^jland. If b\ ucod fortune Your Rojal llij^hnesses arc pleased 

with jour V isit to nikanir and have not I’een put to anj serious incon\^nience 
dtirinj; jour stay here, I shall indeed fee! ijnvtified that 1 have done Sv'methin^, 
however little, to show m\ pratiiude in return. 

I h.ive been considerinjj as to what would be a suitable, and at tbe s-ame lime a 
useful wav of commemorallni; the Koval visit. Wehave lonp felt the nccessitj 
of a building on tbe lines of a Town Hall, which will be open to (he public for 
meeiinjjs, lectures, Aic. If this meets with Your Rojal Iltf'hncss* approval 
I propose to add a wintT on either side of this hall, into wliich wc shaft remove 
our armoury and Sanskrit libmrv, now hidden awaj in (he fort, which would 
thus be thrown open to the public. 

Also, wc have, in anticipation, alreadv started this buildinf,', which at the pre- 
serjt moment is some it or ts feet above the f^'round. and I now bej,' 1’our 
Rojal IHfthness* permission to name it after vou. li has been dcsij^ned bj 
that eminent architect. Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, and is ^ituated in ll»c new 
Cufzon Gardens Ih.vt are beiou laid out, and in close proximilv to the Victorlii 
Memorial Club, which Your Roval llifthncsses inspected this evcnlny^. 

I do not propose to lake up much of jour valuable time, but before proccedinjf 
further 1 would like to take this opporlunitj of avsurint; Your Rojal Highness 
of the steadfast and staunch lojaltj of mjscff and mj .State to the Rrifish 
Throne. It is not for me to dwell upon the past services rendered by 
the House of flikanir to our Sovereipv in the Mutinj and in the Afj;han and 
Sikh wars, I consider tt a great privilege to have gone at the head of my 
regiment to China in 1900 and feel specialK pleased at the thought that I 
wTis perhaps the first Chief In India to h.vve gone across the seas on active 
service under the British rule. Although to mj great regret I was prevented 
from personally going out, mj- troops have also had the distinction of fighting 
for the King in Somaliland. 

I greatly regret that circumstances have prevented the cnrrjing out of the review of 
mj' troops which was to have taken place this iificrnoon, and I would pray 
that on your return to Kngland jou will tell Mis M.ijcstj not onij of our unfailing 
toy .<ltj' .and dexolion, but that you will also bcpic.tscd to assure His Mftjcslj from 
us (hat not onlj' I and mj troops but cverj* man in Bikanir is ready to Lay his 
life down for Mis Majesty at hiv command. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to mention here that I have olTcrcdto further 
supplement our contribution to the Imperial Service Troops by the addition of 
half of my regiment of inf,inlrj', and for which wc arc awaiting sanction. 

I.atlics and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in drinking to the health of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and wishing them long life 
and every happiness and a most cnjojable tour in India. 

The reply of His Royal Hiprhncss was, in his absence through 
indisposition, read by the Honourable Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor- 
General, and ran as follows : — 

I thank Your Highness most sincerely for the kind words in which vou have 
proposed the healths of the Princess of W.alcs and myself. It is’ a great 
pleasure and satisfaction to us that w’c have been able to avail ourselves of your 
kind invitation to visit you at Bikanir. Tli.anks to your friendly welcome and 
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generous hospit.ilitv, jou ha\c made \ib feel as if we wore at home. In any 
case the Maharaja’s face is \ery famihar to us and our children, for, besides 
liaxing had the pleasure of secinj; him in Hnghind two jears ago, there hangs 
at Marlborough House an excellent portrait of His Highness, his gift to me, in 
the uniform ol the Bikaner Camel Corps. 

1 ha\e been much struck h) the fine soldierlike appearance of that force. We know 
what the} ha\e done on actUe service. It will give me much pleasure to tell 
the King-Cmpcror of the smart appe.trancc of the men, most of whom wear the 
mcd.ils tor China and Som.)liland, and of the excellent condition of the camels. 
1 sh.ill assure His Majesty that he has cverv reason to be proud ofYour 
Highness’ contribution to the Imperial Service Troops, and also inform him of 
}our further generous offer to augment it by the addition of half of vour 
Infanlr) regiment. 

We have alwajs heard ol jour interesting city and how }our great ancestors in 
times past won for themselves the proud and appropriate title of Lords of the 
Desert, but, coming here, we realise how', through jour enterprise and artistic 
knowledge, vou have, as it were, raised from the desert a palace beautiful in its 
architectural design and construction and replete with every comfort, which jou 
have so hospitably placed at our disposal. The Princess and I are much 
gratified to learn that Your Highness proposes to commemorate our visit by 
erecting a building for a library, which will also contain the beautiful and 
historic armour} ofBikanir. Wc heartily approve of Your Highness' .sugges* 
tion and I am proud to think that it is}our wish to call it after me. 

You have also permitted me to see and enjo} what may fnirlj be described as one of 
the wonders of Bikanir— its sport. My experience of two delightful mornings’ 
shooting at Gujner will never be forgotten. 

In conclusion, I wish to deliver the message of friendship and good wishes to } ourself 
and }our State from the King-l£mperor, to whom 1 shall gladly communicate 
>eur assurances of lojalty and devotion to his Throne and Person, and I ask 
all present to join in drinking long health and happiness to the Maharaja 
of Bikanir. 1 did not say goed-bje to him this evening, for I am glad to 
think that he wdt join m> staff as my Aide<de*Camp at the coming manoeuvres 
in the north, and if anything could further add to mj debt of gratitude for 
all His Highness* hospitalitj, it is the ready and considerate manner in which 
he has excused my attendance at this banquet in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of m) medical adviser, which decision I deeply regret. 

Eleven Chiefs in all, representatives of the leading- families of 
Rajpntana, were forced by the imminent prospect of famine to foiego the 
pleasure of receiving and honouring the King-Empeior’s Heir. Their 
names lun as follows : — H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, H.H. the Maharao 
Raja of Bundi, H.H. the Maharao of Kotah, H.H. the Maharaja of 
Karauli, H.H. the Maharavval of Jaisalmer, H.H. the Maharaja of Alwar, 
H.H. the Nawab of Tonk, H.H. the Mahaiao of Siiohi, H.H. the 
Maharawal ofDungapur, H.H. the Raj Rana of Jhalawar, The Raja Dhiraj 
ofShahpura. These eiev^en Chiefs and others gave open expression to their 
regret in the following letter of the Honourable Mr. Colvin to Sir Walter 
Lawience, dated November the 26th, 1905 ; — 

Dear Sir Walter Lawrence,— Their Rojal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have now visited three of the States of Rajputana, vie., Udaipur, 
Bikanir and Jaipur, and the Chiefs of these States are the only ores that have 
had the honour of meeting Their Royal Highnesses during their tour in 
Rajputan.v. It was, as you know, arranged that the Chiefs of a number of 
other States should come into Ajmer to be present there during Their Rojal 
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Hiirhnesscs’ vUil, but th» partial failure of the monsoon and the consequent 
diScss uhich has specially affected the central and eastern portions o 
Raloutana made a retlsion of the programme obligatory. His Royal 
Highness accordingly directed, on the adticc of the Government of India, that 
Aimer and Bhiirtpurihould be omitted from the programme of the Royal Tour. 
Tl^Lmmunication of this decision was accoinpanied by a gracious message 
of regret and sympathy to the afflicted States and districts, u hich did much to 
!or efthe blotv. But it teas netertheless inevitable that much disappointment 
should be occasioned. I hare received so many proofs of this from every 
possible direction that 1 feel it is my obvious duty to bring them to y our notice, 
especialb those uhich base reached me from the Chieh of Rajputan.s who 
w?re to hate come into Ajmer. The citizens of Ajmer have been graciously 
• ITorded an opportunity of expressing their loy.jlty- and sense of loss when 
Hir Ratal Highness received the deputation of the Ajmer Municipality at 
Wpur ;• the Mayo College at Ajmer, which was to have been the scene of a 
Sal cerenion?, has been granted the consolation of sending its Cadet Corps 
S j.aipur to provide part of the escort for Their Royal Highnesses at that 
place. 

Rut the Chiefs who were to ha\e come into Ajmer tvUl now, 1 fear, have no oppor- 
tunily o b ing presented to Their Royal Highnesses. It was, as you know, 
suggLted that they should be imited to come for this purpose to some other 
comenient place in the programme of the Royal Tour, such as Agra, but, after 
the most careful consideration, this alternatite also has, of necessity, been 
abandoned. In reply to my letters informing them of this decision, the Chiefs 
hate sent me messages, and in some cases to the address of His 

Royal Highness, in which they ghe expression to tbeir great sorrow and 
disappointment at not haling been able to testify their loyally and devotion in 
nerson These messages and khar,l<u I now beg to forward to you with 
this letter No one can regret more than myself the misfortune which has 
deorived them of the honour to which they had looked forward with such Joyful 
anticipation 1 and I feel that the least I can do is to forward these messages in 
the hope that they will be accepted by His Royal Highness. 

I i enture also to mention the case of the Tazimi Istirnrardars of Ajmer, who would 
haic been presented to HU Royal Highness at Ajmer, bad the visit to that place 
not been abandoned. 

I -i.tnch a list showing- the n.tmes of the Chiefs m question. His Highness the 
JminorJ Maharaia of Bhurtpur is not included, as he was to have been visited m 
his own State • nor does the list include His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kishanuarh nor His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, since it was arrang- 
ed that these two Chiefs, instead of coming to Ajmer, should be present with the 
Imperial Cadet Corps during His Rojal Highness’ visit to Calcutta next month ; 
and it is hoped that this plan will be dulj earned out. 


To this letter, w’hich was accoinpanied by the khantas of each Chief, 
His Royal Highness despatched the following reply on the 27th 
November : — 


DPtAr Mr Colvin,— Sir Walter Lawrence has made known to me the contents of jour 
letter of the 26th insUnt, and has handed me the kharitas and other communi- 
cations which jou have received from the eleven Chiefs of Rajputana, with 
whom, unfortunately, owing to the circumstances recounted m jour letter, I 
have been unable to exchange visits. 


Prny axiur, them how grrnlly the Prineex, nnd I regret that we eould not carry out 
our oricrinal wish to see them at Ajmer, and, failing that, at Agra. Tell them 
how heartily we reciprocate the feeling in their message. At the same time I 
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will Hvk joii to '«enil lliem the portraits of nn hcU which 1 hnd iioped to hand to 
them persoiialt). We were equalh sorrj' that otir \Mt to Ilhartpur had to he 
abandoned. 

Willjoii also t.akc the e.irlicsi opportunity of cxpressliif; to the Tsuimi Istimrardars 
of Ajmer how dis.ippointcJ I am to Iia\c I’ccn unnMe to make their acquaintance. 
I am tjlad that we shall h.axe the pleasure of sceinj; the Chiefs of Dhdpur and 
Kishanparh at Calcutta. 


Helicxe me, 

Sincerely jours, 

onoKGK r. 


LAHORE. 

On nrnv1n{j at Lahore, the Prince was presented tsitlt an address by 
the Municipality. His Royal Highness replied as follows:— 

Gentlemen,— The Princess nnd mjsclf tliank jou most sincerclj for the frank and 
generous welcome that jou h.a%e kixcm us m this famous capital of the Punjah. 
Vour allusion to the cabmltics xshicli liaxc bcfitllen jou is tjpical of a country 
of brave, slronj; men, and |;tie\cd as the Princess and I are that the Punjab 
should be nlTlictcd bj e.irthquakcs nnd scarcitj, it i« s<<mc consohilion to think 
tlml these dis.istcrs do tend to bring the people and the ofTicial classes closer 
together. 

It interests me escrjwhcrc to realise the great changes wlitch have taken place 
since nij de.ir hither visited India. Pcflmps in no part of the Cnipirc arc these 
changes more marked than in the Punjab. K.ailw.njs have grcatlj nltctcd the 
conditions of jour Province, but vou have lusttj selected Irrigation as the most 
noteworthy of tlic agencies of change. Until quite reccnilj we bad no idea of 
the boldness nnd magnitude of the great schemes which are rapidly adding 
new districts to the Punj.-»b. AU honour to the engineers of the Irrlgntien 
Department who have devised these splendid viorksl Put we may be thank- 
ful, too, that in this fine countrj the people nrc ready to move their homes to 
the new lands. 

I am glad that jour town shares in the genera! prosperity of the Prov ince. I trust 
it will continue and increase. AVe shall, in a short time, have an opportunitv’ of 
seeing the men who have vion for the Punjab the name of The Sword Hand of 
India. Lahore has reason to be proud of being the capital of such a nurserj of 
devoted and lojal soldiers. We are both of us profoundly conscious of the im- 
portance of the concluding sentence of jour address. The King-Emperor, to 
whom it vsill be my pleasing dutj* to communicate j our lojal assurances, will 
rejoice to receive your testimony that the people are happj’ and contented, and 
will be touched by jour eloquent expressions of love and attachment to His 
Majesty and to the late Queen-Empress. 

PESHAWAR. 

In response to the address presented at Peshawar, on behalf of 
the North-West Provinces, His Royal Highness said : — 

Gentlemen, — I thank you on behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself for the 
sincere, frank words with which you welcome us to the North-West Frontier 
Province. 1 shall communicate jour lojral and grateful assurances to my dear 
father the King-Emperor. It was one of the regrets of his Indian visit that he 
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was unable to sec Peshawar, bul thirty years a^jo there was no railway to your 
interesting’ and important citj’. There have been many other chang-es in the 
country across the Inilus since my father visited India, and I am rejoiced 
to learn that those chan/fcs have tended towards your happiness and prosperity. 
Security and order arc blcssing^s for which we may all be thankful, and I have 
little fear that in this free, hardy country “ tranquillity and rest ” will impair the 
manly qualities of the Pathan. The Princess and I fervently pray that the 
peace which you now enjoy may long continue. Vou are the wardens of the 
Passes’, and from far across the seas file Pritlsh people watch you with 
sympathy and confidence. 


JAMMU. 

'The speech of the Maharajji of Jammu and Kashmir, proposing’ the 
health of the Prince and Princess of Wales at the State Banquet, was read 
by the Resident, Colonel Pears. It was in these terms ; — 

niessed is the land which feels the tread of Royalty and fortunate the happy pos. 
scssor of that land who is pern itted to enjoy a glimpse of the Royal counte- 
nance. Such is (he belief of a Hindu. No wonder then that I should be trans- 
ported \sith joy to-day when I ;im granted the privilege of standing in the 
presence of Your Royal Highnesses and offering you a most hearty welcome on 
y’our arrival at the ancient capital of my State. Happy indeed am I to-day 
for the honour that ts bestowed on my State now for the second time, for it is 
just thirty years since I was commissioned by my late lamented father to meet 
His Majesty the King-Rmperor, then Prince of Wales, on the border of Jammu 
and to render personal homage. It »va.s my good fortune on that occasion to 
be entrusted with the charge of all the arrangements connected with His 
Majesty’s reception at Jammu and thus to enjoy opportunities of receiving’ 
marks of Royal favour and kindly consideration which have left a deep and 
enduring impression upon my mind. His Alajesty’s gracious interest in Jammu 
and Ka'Iimir State since the occasion of his coming into personal contact with 
my father has ever remained ficsh and undimmished, and it is to this that I 
ascribe the high honour that has been conferred on me by the inclusion of a 
visit to Jammu in the programme of Your Royal Highnesses’ tour in India. 
What is it, I ask myself, at this moment that I can offer in return for all this 
symp.ithy and regard, this condescension and favour ? I am fully conscious of 
my’ own insignilicancc, st.inding as I do m the presence of the heir to a 
monarch over ivbosc dominions the sun never sets, but ahatever may be my 
imperfections in other respects, 1 am nch in possession of a he.irt that is 
firmly attached to the British Throne .inci is inspired with unflinching loyalty to 
the person of His Majesty the King-limpcror, and it is this loyalty and devotion 
tluit I icnturc in all humility to offer in return for the manifold marks of favour 
that I have received. 

! would beg of Your Royal Highness to assure His Majesty the King-Emperor that 
the ruling family of the State of Jammu and Kashmir is, and ever will be, rc.idy 
to place its resources at the disposal of the British Crown to be utilised in 
whatever manner is considered necesvtry for the tvclfare of the Empire, it 
was my earnest hope and ambition that it might be found possible for Your 
Royal Highnesses to pay a visit to the Valley of Kashmir during the course of 
your tour in India, for in that ease the trouble and inconvenience caused to 
Your Royal Highnesses by honouring my Stale with your gracious presence 
w'ould in some measure have been compcns.ited by the charm of Kashmir’s 
scenery and climate. I can, how’ever, only express my sincere hope that 1 
may yet have the honour on some future occasion of welcoming Your Royal 
Highnesses to my summer capital. 

During the thirty years that have elapsed since the visit of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor my Slate has, thanks to the kindly interest and attention bestowed on 
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its> affairs by llic Go\crnmeiil of India, madi* slridcs in material pros- 

perity, and a marked impro»emenl is discernible in the administration in all its 
departments. 

The resources of the Stale are expandin}; from scar to scar. Railwas communi- 
cation has already been extended to Jammu, and Kashmir itself is on the esc of 
being connected with the raihsas system of Upper India, an important electric 
project for utilising the xs.iters of Jhclum has been taken in hand, and 
altogether the prospects of industrial expansion and the opening out of the 
natural resources of the country arc bright and hopeful. The people arc happy 
and grateful for all th.it has been done to belter their condition and promote 
their welfare. 

Your Ros.il Highness’ sisit to the State tlursfore at such a juncture is most 
opportune, and I am desirous of commemorating the cccasion, ss ith Your Roy al 
Highness’ permission, by a memorial of a permanent nature. 1 accordingly 
propose to establish a State College in Jammu w hich u ill benefit all classes and 
creeds of my subjects by pro\iding them the means of acquiring the higher 
education necessary to enable them to fit ihemseUes fur a more extenshe and 
important share in the administration th.it they at present aspire to. 1 earnestly 
hope that this proposal will meet with Your Roy.!! Highness’ gr.icious 
appro\al, and that I shall be permitted toassoci.itc the founding of the proposed 
College at Jammu with Your Royal Highness' name and call it tl.e Prince of 
Wales’ College. In conclusion, f once more express my profound gratitude for 
the high honour done to me by Your Royal Highness’ visit, which Is rendered 
more gratifying by the presence of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

In reply His Royal Highness said: — 

Maharaja Sahib,— I thank you most warmly for the charming manner in which you 
have proposed the healths of the Princess of W ales and myself. We are both 
of us delighted to be the guests of this famous State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Thirty years ago my dear father enjoyed the hospitality of Maharaja Runbir 
Singh and he has never forgotten the splendid and loyal welcome which he 
received at the hands of the Chief of the Dogras. 

In England we are perhaps more familiar with the beauty and f.iir fame of the Vale 
of Kashmir than we are with the less known, but not less honourable, record of 
Jammu. I wish that circumstances could have enabled us to accept the 
Maharaja’s oft-repcdted invitation to visit Kashmir, but His Highness knows 
how difRcult It has been to do all that we wished to accomplish. We should, 
however, have been truly disappointed if we had been obliged to forego the 
pleasure of a visit to Jammu, tor I wished to have an opportunity of doing 
honour to a Chief who has in a marked degree thrown m his lot with the 
fortunes of the Indian Empire. I wish on this occasion to record the apprecia- 
tion which is felt by me and my fellow-countrymen of the brave and important 
services which His Highness and bis Imperial Service Troops have rendered to 
our Empire on the distant frontiers of his State. 

I am rejoiced to hear of the great public works which His Highness is so wisely 
undertaking. They will undoubtedly add to the prosperity of his State and hl's 
subjects, and are of a magnitude suIBcient to make Kashmir famous even 
m this progressive age. I am glad, too, that the Maharaja is. making efforts to 
give the advantages of higher education to bis people and am delighted to think 
that our stay here is to be associated with a college to be called after me. 

Our visit to Jammu happily coinetdeswith a constitutional change in the Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir Ladies and Gentlemen, in asking vou to join the 
Princess and myself in drinking the health of His Highness the Mah.traja, 
1 feel sure that we shall all most fervently wish th.it the ch.mge to which 
I have alluded will bring to him honour and pcivce of mind, and to his people 
security and happiness. 
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AMRITSAR. 

Replyinlj to an .'iddress of welcome from the Amritsar Municipality, 
the Prince of Wales said :~ 

Gctlemcn.-I thank jou on behalf of the Princess of Wales and m). self for the 
kind words in which ton welcome us to tins celebrated citj. We were both 
most .anxious to see as much .as possible of the famous centres of India, and 
we could not lease the Punjab without alighting: at the place which is so dear 
to those good soldiers-tbe Sikhs. If time had allow ed we should gladly hale 
prolonged our stay in Amritsar, but eien our short 11 s, t here will add to those 

lasting impressions which we shall carry atvaj with us. Here as elsewhere, 

here has been great progress since my dear father visited you thirty years ago, 
and we rejoice to hear of the increase in your wealth, trade, education and 
sanitation It would seem to be most appropriate that the Khalsa College 
should have been instituted in this city, so sacred to the men of the Khalsa race. 
Renowned as is Amrits.ar for Its commerce, it may be that some day it 'till be 
cnuldh renowned as the great centre of Sikh education. It will please the 
KiSmperor, to whom I shall gladly tender your loyal expressions, to recewe 
imufacknowledgment of the peace and prosperity which you enjoy under his 
rn“c. Weboth of us hope that these blessings m.ay long attend you and 
your citv . 


Speaking later at the Khalsa College, the Prince of Wales said 

Tk. Princess of Wales joins with me in sincerely thanking the Khalsa College 
I'n Vncil andthc .Managing Committee, for the kind sentiments to which tlieir 

address’gi' cs expression. W'e are glad to has e the opportunity to-day of visit- 
•n., .hisPnllege which may indeed claim to be representatue of the Sikhs, sup- 
no^te^afitis^y all classe; of that community. 1 appreciate highly the manly 
Sides of the Sikhs, and their loyalty and deiolion. It affords me sincere 
Slelsure to find that they hate realized the importance of education in the pre- 
sent age, and liaie taken steps to promote its sfiread among themselves. The 
futtireTuccessofthemotement depends on their steadfastly maintaining the 
effort thei hate initiated. With the continuing interest of the venerable Raja 
ofNabha'whobasdoneso much for the Institution, and with all ranks co- 
oUrating, success should be ensured, and 1 earnesl y trust that the hopes 

Expressed 111 your address for the completion of the buildings may -speedily be 

fulfilled. 


DELHI. 

In response to .an .nddress of nelcome from the Delhi Municipality, 
His Roy.al Highness said 

r.entlemen.-Both the Princess of Wales and I bate been looking forward will, 
much pleasure to seeing yonr historic city, and we thank you heartily for the 
recention which you base giten us and for the kind words nf welcome which 
vmi have used in )OMr address. The beautiful city nhich is in jour keeping 
tns been the scene of man\ stirring incidents and splendid pageants. She 
to ha^ethe po«er, inherent in some great capitals, of attracting and 
compelling attention, and to the Princess and myself this visit will be rich in 
reflections on the past and in thoughts of the future. 

That the proud posilion of Delhi is still unshaken is proied by the very material 
and important fact of the manj railways xvhich now run to her walls. They do 
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not come to j our city for any other rcaions than those of trade, and it seems 
to me that you are as fortunate in your great commercial future as you have 
been in your distinguished political past. 

I shall gladly inform the King*Emperor of your gratitude for the advantages of 
peace, ci\ili 2 .ition and railway enterprise, and I have no doubt that you will 
make the best of these undoubted advantages. It is in the power of you and 
your successors to maintain that position which Delhi has always held in this 
great Indian Empire. 


AGRA. 


Replying to an address of welcome from the Agra Municipality, the 
Prince of Wales said : — 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the Princess of Wales and my self I thank you sincerely 
for the kind welcome which you have given to us. It is a privilege to anyone, 
whether from the West or from the East, to approach your l5eaiitiful and 
historical city. We look forward with keen interest to seeing its artistic and 
architectural beauties of which you are so Justly proud ; and I am quite certain 
that, during our visit, we shall gain impressions of Agra which will never fade 
from our minds, and we shall always remember your Iriendly greeting and the 
pains which you have taken to make our stay here pleasant nnd successful. 

1 look forward to associating myself with you in the unveiling, on Monday, of the 
Statue which you have raised to the memory' of our late beloved Queen*Em* 
press. It is befitting that in this city', so rich in exquisite monuments of the 
great Emperors of tne past, there should be a memorial of a ruler who yielded 
to none in her love and goodwill towards India. Nothing can rob you of the 
noble inheritance which you possess. 

I notice with satisfaction that you are keeping pace with the times, so that you 
have a future, as well as a past, for 1 learn that your railway system is 
being further developed, and that your cotten industry is steadily incteasirg. 
Gentlemen, the Princess and I earnestly trust that the prosperity and welfare 
of Agra may thus continue. I shall have much pleasure in cenveyirg to the 
King-Emperor those assurances of your undying devotion to His Majesty to 
which your address gives expression. 


Unveiling the statue of the late Queen Victoria at Agra, His Royal 
Highness said ; — 

Gentlemen, — When some months ago I accepted your invitation to unveil this 
statue of our late beloved Queen-Empress, my intention-vvas to perform the 
ceremony in silence, for on occasions like this, when our hearts are full of 
hallowed memories, silence is often more eloquent than the sinrerest v\ords of 
praise and affection. But, Gentlemen, your address has greatly touched the 
Princess of Wales and myself, and we wish to join in this tribute of love and 
gratitude to her whom you simply, but truly call, a “ Great and Noble Queen.” 
No words of mine are needed to tell you that my revered grandmoth^ loved 
the Indian people, and that she bequeathed to my dear father, and to me her 
great regard for India. I unveil this statue, not only as a memorial of your 
first Queen-Empress, but also as a memorial to the fact that India knows how 
to be grateful for her love. It will be an enduring monument of the sympathy 
which existed between the Queen-Empress Victoria and her Indian people. 
May such feelings of attachment to our House grow stronger and stronijer as 
time goes on. ® 
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GWALIOR. 

Opening the new market and electrical installation at Lashkar, the 
capital of Gwalior, the Prince of Wales said ; — 

Your Highness and Members of the Municipal Committee of Lashkar,— It has given 
the Princess of Wales and myself great satisfaction to accept your interesting 
address, and to observe from it that in matters of local self-government the 
Gualior State is adopting a wise and forward policy. I have much pleasure in 
acceding to your request that I should open the Victoria Memorial Market, and 
inaugurate the City’s installation of electric lighting. I trust that for many 
vears to come these undertakings will prove of benefit to the City of Lashkar, 
and bear testimony to the enterprise of its Municipality and the philanthropic 
zeal of His Highness the Maharaja. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, in proposing the 
health of the Prince and Princess of Wales at the State Banquet, said : — 

I know no words which will adequately convey an idea of the feelings which spring 
in my heart as I rise to saj a word of welcome to Your Royal Highnesses on 
behalf of my people, m) family, and mtself. I shall therefore not attempt the 
impossible task of describing those feelings, but shall content m^seli with 
saying that the present ts a unique occasion in my life, and that I shall never 
forget the honour done to me by Vour Royal Highnesses’ presence here to-night 
and by jour gracious kindness in visiting my Capital. This house, which Your 
Rojaf Highnesses have graced by jour presence, was designed by Sir Michael 
Pilose, and built m the jear 1874, under the direction of my late lamented 
father, and the first exalted guest who ever abode under its roof was His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor, jour revered father With the lapse of 
time Its Interior has undergone considerable alteration, and in the natural 
fitness of things it seems only proper that in its modernised condition it should 
hate conferred upon it the additional honour of a visit from Your Royal High- 
nesses. What adds so much more to the honour of the house, the distinction 
of the occasion, and the pleasure of us all, is the circumstance that, unlike the 
previous occasion, this is rendered eten more felicitous bj the presence of Her 
Roj'al Highness the Princess of Wales. 

I had intended in the course of this speech to deal at some length with the ambi- 
tions that have governed me during the last 10 jears of mj career, as one 
whom ProNidence has called upon to rule over a State containing an area’of 
30,000 square miles, and a population ot about 3,000,000, and to illustrate how 
each move made has been directed towards the accomplishing of these ambi- 
tions. But realising that the inetitable fatigue of long journeys already made, 
and the prospect of more still to be undertaken, togetheruith the inappropriate- 
ness of the hour, cannot but make such a narratne rather tedious and pro- 
tracted, 1 shall refrain from gKing effect to mj cherished idea. It will be enough 
for me to saj that whatever useful work has been, or is being, undertaken in 
the larious departments of my State, has but one ultimate goal, lis., to help 
towards the stabililj of the British Empire, and with that end in view to 
ameliorate the condition of the people over w horn I am called upon to rule. 

Where%er Your Rojal Highnesses traiel in India, jou will see on the triumphal 
arches, and in the addresses read to jou, the words— “Loj ally and devotion to 
the Crown." If 1 say but little on thir subject it is because I feel all the more 
deeply. My hope and ambition is that the daj may come when my Army and 
I maj, by our acts, show wdiat is not only on our lips but in our hearts. Just 
now there is some distress in a few districts of the State owing to the failure 
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women. If the MeJteal College become*., as I hope it « ill, “the best in the 
Cast,” :i \cr)' powerful stimulus will be gi\en to the motement %^h^ch will 
alw.ij> be stssocialctl with the name of Ladj DulTerin. I am delighted to lay 
the foundation-stone of the College and we arc proud that our names will be 
rcspecti\ely associated with the Institution and its branch College for Women. 

Replying to the ftddrcss of the T.'iliilstlars of Oudh, the Prince spoke 
as follows 

The Princess of Wales and mjsclf are %ers gl.id to meet )ou, the Talukdars of 
Oudh, in this great hall, where just thirt) years ago my dear father, our 
King-Cmpcror, first made jour acquaintance. I thank }ou for the splendid 
re^^eption which >ou have given to us in this historic capit.al of Oudh, and I 
rejoice to hear that jour connection with the Urilish Crown has brought jou 
prospcrilv and happiness. It is ple.asant to hear that jou can say in all 
sincerity that jour nglils and privileges have been recognised and respected bj 
the nrieish Government. The best gu.irantee of jour valued priviJeges lies in 
jour allegiance and lovaltj- to the King-Cmperor, and jour warm assurances 
shall be communicated to him without dcLaj’, 

The Princess and 1 arc delighted to hear of the stcadj progress of Oudh in moral 
and material paths. The pte.asant and hopeful account which jou gave in jour 
address is due to the fact that, though adhering to jour status and privileges, 
j’ou still wisely move with the limes. 1 hope that jou and jour descendants 
will follow this wise policj', and that whenever other members of our House 
may, like us, be fortunate enough to visit India, they will find the Talukdars 
of Oudh as contented and as kind and eourlcous ns those whom I have the 
pleasure of addressing this evening. 1 heartily thank vou all for the beautiful 
entertainment which jou h.avegivcn in our honour. \vc shall never torgft the 
Talukdars of Oudh and their generous hosphnlitj'. 


CALCUTTA. 

Repljing to the address presented to him by the Municipality of 
Calcutta, the Prince of Wales said 

The magnificent spectacle which jou have afforded to the Princess of Wales and 
mjself, the vast crowds which are assembled to welcome us, and the eloquent 
words of jour address, will remain among our most memorable experiences of 
this great Pmpvre and its peoples. We both know that we are merely the 
fortunate recipients of the loj ally which the citizens of Calcutta feel for the 
King-Emperor, and in convejing to him jour utterances of allegiance and 
devotion, I shall endeavour to describe the impressive scene on which we are 
now looking. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in the whole of India more tjpical of the relations 
between the British and Indians than CalcuHa, which has grown from a river 
swamp to be the second city of our empire. If, as jou say, the prosperity that 
blesses this place is common to alt India, we maj' congratulate ourselv es on the 
results of the bond between the Mother Countrj and India. Everj- citizen of 
this great capital may feel a iegitimate pride in the wonderful town that has 
sprung up on the Hughli, and our fellow subjects in other parts of the Empire 
will see in Calcutta present prosperity and future growth — the sign which I 
recognise everj where of a union which, under God’s providence, seems destined 
to endure. It is a great pleasure to the Princess and to mj’self that she has 
been able to accotnpanj me to India, and on her behalf I thank vou most 
heartilj for the beautiful gift which Calcutta so generously offers her, and which 
she will always treasure as a charming remembrance of j-our visit and a token 

of affection and good-wilL 
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Presenting new colours to the King's Own Regiment, at Fort 
Willjam, the Prince of Wales said: — 

Colonel Carter, Officers, Non-Commissioned Onicers and Men of ilie Kinf,'*s 0«n 
Ro>al Lancaster Regiment, — 1 consider it a great pri\ ilege to be associ.itcil 
v\jtl) a regiment on such an important occasion in the historj' of its life as, 
when by the Sovereign’s permission, it receives new Colours; and there is an 
additional satisfaction to me in performing this cercmoin in the fact that m\ 
dear father the King is jvtir Colonel-in-Chief, and a/so that jonr regiment since 
the lime of its formation, more than iwo-hinulrcd and twenty jears ago, has 
earned a splendid record of services in nil the great campaigns in wliich oiir 
Army has taken part. The names of those campaigns, emblazoned on the 
Colours of jour Regiment, testify to the gall.mt deeds of those who have gone 
before jou, and I feel certain in committing lliesc new Colours to voiir keeping 
vou will not only maintain the grand traditions of w bleb they arc the emblem, 
hut, should opporliinitv occur, add ro them fresh tides of distincfioii and 
honours. 

Laying the foundation .stone of the All-Iiulia Victoria Memorial at 
Calcutta, His Royal Highness said : — 

Sir Andrew Fraser and Gentlemen.- \Vc .ire met to-day to commemorate a gre.ti 
sorrow and a great love. Everywhere the Princess of Wales and myself, in 
our jonrnev through this vast ami* varied land, have h.id almost daily ctidence 
of the ample m inner in which Indi.i h.i« returned the affection of her first 
Quccn-F.mpre*s. This sentiment, s© touching and so precious, finds its Ingh- 
cst and most universal expression in the National ■Monumenl w it li which the 
Princess and I arc proud to be associated to-d.iy. We havclicard from Sir 
•Sndrew Fraser of the dilTicullics which attended the initial stages of this great 
memorial, and we must all ol ns recognise that it is to Lord Cur/on’s untiring 
energ) and devotion that the tribute to the late Qiiccn-IImpress has taken this 
national and far-reaching aspevt. ( am glad to know that the interest vvltich 
he took in the building of this hall will not cease with his departure from India, 
but he will continue to show hissvmpa(h> with the undertaking, ft is right and 
befitting that there should be memorials in .ill parts of India in honour of 
one who, though never privileged lo sec her Indian subjects in their own 
countries, seemed to have the peculiar power of being in touch and in sympathy 
with all classes of this continent. But it is still more befitting that there should 
be one mcmori.d in India— a svmbol of the unity and concord which came from 
her all-cmbracing love tor her people and an enduring token of the affection 
which all - Europeans and Indians, Princes and peasants— felt for Queon- 
Victoria. 

To us this wonderful expression ol gratitude brings natural pride and vv.irm hopes. 
The Taj. which has delighted and fascinated us by its be-auty and fay its story, 
can never be rivalled in its grace But in generations to come this memorial 
to A great Queen, w'hose sympathy conquered distance and sp.acc, may present 
to the historian reflections as hallowed as those which arc inspired b\ the Taj 
Mahal. I congratulate the Hxecutive Committee and the Trustees of this great 
All-Indian Trust on the success which h,as attended their patient labour of love. 

It will gain from Lord Minto further strength and encouragement, and I feel 
sure that the same spirit of afTection atu} vencnttlon which has brought this 
splendid .snd most worthy memorial into being will, under His nxcellcncy \ 
guiding influence, cherish and quicken its future progress. I must Ih.ink y ou, 

Sir Andrew Fraser, for your concluding words, which will be as gratifying to my 
dear father as they are (nspirnting to the Princess and myself. I will now, with 
much pleasure and with feelings of profound gratitude to all who have shared in 
this most noble endeavour, proceed to lay the foundation-stone of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall. Among the many interesting ceremonies in which we have 
taken part during our stay in India, I can assure you that none could li.ivc 
appealed more to our hearts than the opening act of this great work, 
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of ihe monsoons, but I ba\c no doubt that Voiir Roj;tl Hijjhncsscs' ^isit to 
the cnpital will prant it an immunity against famine for main a long j car. 1 bis 
rctn.-irk may saunt} at bt'vj a pare s-etitimesit, hut it emhcihes a frrJjng n))5c)», 
to my knowledge, is implichly relied upon bj the simptc-minded % illagcrs of my 
State. During the short time Your Uojal Highness is here I shall cndea%our 
to bring to sour Rojal notice ns much as I can of tlic iidministrati\c reforms 
which 1 ha\c been attempting to introduce into the State. May I say that the 
interest that Your Rojnl Highness has alreadj f.raciousK shown in m\ Armj 
and in the Municipality of m}' capital, li.is grcatl) encouraged me, and will be 
an incentive to fresh eflforls on my part. I shall not now take up more of Your 
Rojal Highnesses' time than to say th-at 1 hope this visit to fiwalior, which has 
no doubt entailed considerable personal tnccnvenicnee to ) ourselves, will afford 
an insight into the peace .and prosperity vve will enjoy under the benign rule of 
Uis Majestv's Government, and will also furnish some amusement and rcinxa* 
tion to make up for the trouble voti h.ivc undergone. My Lords, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, I ask \ou to drink to the healths of Their Rojal Highnesses the 
Rrince and Princess ofAY.aJes. 


In reply the Prince sntd : — 

Mahar.ij.i Sahib, — In the name of the Princess of Whiles and on mj own behalf, I 
thank }ou sincerely for the eloquent and touching words in which you have 
proposed our healths. I recognise th.tt we have listened to no mere compli- 
mentary speech, hut that His Highness h.i\ taken this opportunity of telling us 
the guiding principles und motives of his life. W’c are, 1 am sure, grateful for 
his frankness, and highly appreciate his noble expressions; for whether we 
regard these principles from the point of view of the Dritish Lmpirc, the Maha- 
raja himself, or the subjects of the Gw.iUor Slate, we cannot f.iil to recognise 
in them the highest ideals and aspir.itions. His goal is the stability of the 
Ilritish Empire, and to attain that goal, he sees that he must strive, and Indeed, 
he is striving, with all his characteristic energv, to improve the condition of his 
people. 1 look forward with pleasure and interest to hearing from His High- 
ness of his administr.itive reforms. 


And while His Highness modestly refrained from telling us of his ambitions .ind 
intentions, vve do not forget the hospital ship which he sent to China a few 
yearsago. I should like also to remind jovj of the two regiments which the 
Maharaja has just added to the Imperial Service Troops ; and, indeed, I believe 

that his ambition is to see his whole army attain to that excellence which 
cfiaracterises the troops which he gives so freely to the service of the Empire ; 
and I should hke to say how very much I indebted to him for show ing me 
his hne troops on parade this morning. 


We all know of our host’s reputation as a soldier, but his energies and his influ- 
ence are just as conspicuous and effective in the Civil administration of his 
State. The Princess and 1 deare to express our deep sense of gratitude to 
Your Highness for the kindness and hospitality which you have shown to us 
and for all the trouble which you have taken to entertain us and our large party 
in your capital ; nor can 1 refrain from alluding to the magnificent procession 
with which Your Highness honoured ov,r arrival yesterday. It was the first 
time that we had taken part in a ceremwriy mounted on elephants, which is 
only possible in this wonderful country. ] can assure you that we shall never 
forget that splendid scene with all its picturesque surroundings, and vve shall 
also remember that every one of its details had been conceived and carried out 
so successfully by Your Highness. 1 am looking forward with great pleasure 
to enjoying the sport for which your State is so well renowned, and in which 
you are kind enough to allow me to join. 
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RANGOON. 


In response to the .nddrcss of the Rangoon Municipality, His Royal 
Highness spoke as follows : — 

The Princesb of Wales and mjseU are most grateful to >ou for the hearty uclccmc 
jou ha\egi^cn to us in jour great and growing city. In jour address you have 
struck fhenolc whiL'h must predominate o\cr all others in the minds of those 
\\ho\iaU India and Burma for the first time- It is a source of nc>cr.cnding 
wonder and satisfaction to me to notice the extraordinary variety of races, 
religions and languages which arc so harmoniously blended in the large centres 
of the Indian Empire. This harmony is due to the wise policy of tolerance for 
all creeds, and of equal justice for all races, and Is the basis and the secret of 
the marvellous administration of which we in England are so proud, and for 
which you and all those who arc working for this country, whether as oflicials 
or non-ofTicials, British or Orientals, arc entitled to all praise. 

We only wish that it could have been arranged that our stay in this bright and 
vigorous province could be longer, but, as you know, we Imvc a long journey 
before us and d.vtcs arc hard masters. Still the Princess and 1 trust that, even 
in the short time vve shall spend in your country, we shall gain some knowledge 
and much sjmp.vthy for Burma, which will enable us in the years to come to 
w.itch its progress and development with interest and the most confident hope. 
The heartiness of your welcome, your beautiful decorations— which point to 
kindly labour and infinite pains— and the cheery faces which greet us on our 
arrival, all go to confirm us in our previous ideas of Burma and its peoples. 
May you long retain your reputation for genial content and happy* Hfe. 


Opening the Victoria Memorial Park at Rangoon, His Royal High- 
ness said 

The Princess of \\ ales and 1 desire to thank the people of Rangoon, and of Burma 
generally , for the kind words with v» hich they have, through y ow, ivelcomed us 
here to-day. It is a grc.at pleasure to us to Join v\ ith them in the inauguration 
of this Park which is your memorial to our late beloved Queen. 1 congratulate 
j ou on the fitness of dedicating to her memory a place where the highest and 
lowest alike can breathe the fresh air and rejoice the eye in the beauties of nature, 
for Queen Victoria set great store by these gifts, and she always sought for 
rest from the fatigues of her busy, active life in the fresh air amidst all those 
country scenes and surroundings which she loved so well. And no less would 
she have rejoiced to think that, in clearing the land for this place of public 
recreation, insanitary buildings had been swept away and the occupants given 
sites in new and healthy areas. 


1 note with satisfaction that the principal donors comprise representatives of at! the 
varied races vvhich constitute the population of Rangoon, and it is gratifying 
to know that those of our fellow subjects in India “who have made for them- 
selvc« homes in Burma ” are ready to contribute from their wealth acquired 
in this country towards the beautifying of its capital. On the other hand I 
am glad to learn, from the Chairman's speech, that the scheme was favoured 
and supported by a very large number of persons of more moderate means 
who have also contributed to the Fund. I now have much pleasure in 
declaring the Victoria Memorial Park open, and the Princess and I earnestly 
trust that it may prove a joy and blessing to the people of Burma for all 
time. 
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Tlie speech made by the Prince of Wale*- in reply to the addrc.ss pre- 
sented by tlie citizens of Madras was as follows : — 

r»iMillcniea,— I wns \cry to lie.ir fiom jour <JO\crnor, Amptliill, tlint 

1 >hoiild have .m opportiinitv of mcctin); joti, tlie rcprcsciUalhcs of tlic 
jircal PresiUenej’ of ^tallraN sinU of tlie States of Travaocore, Cochin aiul 
Piidukoln. On heli.ilf of tlic I’rinccss of WmIc-s and mjscif, I tender j on our 
^ince^c thanks for ihe ^\n^m•hearlcd address uhich tias just been read. We both 
of us do feel .T *' deep concern ” and **li\el) Interest ’* in all that afTecls the 
welfare of otir fellow subjects. \Vc full) realise the pritileijc which we are now 
cnjojitijj of soeinfj these disiant parts of the Knipire and are most {;ratefu1 for 
the .arToctionate manner in which Southern India has {^reeled ns. 

It is a j,'rcat rejjret to both of ns that we were iiiiahle to visit others of vonr famous 
cities or to staj in some of the States. Wc have re. id of 1 richinopolj', Tnnjorc 
and Madiirn, and of the ch.trms of Travancorc and Cochin. lint time will 
not admit of our st.iv in Indi.i heini; pro 1 on;;cd, and It Is for this reason 
that we are so |;lad to have had the chance of secliijj von this cveninj;. 
Wc shall be most ('ratefni if jon will tell jour friends, when von return 
home, that your address in no vv.i) cx.i('('eralcs the interest and love whicli wc 
have for this fjrcat conntrj and its people. 

In layinq the loundntion stone of the Victoria Memorial Technical 
Institute, the Prince of Wales spoke as follou.s 

It IS a yreai pleasure to the Princess of Wales and imsclf to take part in this 
ceremon) — an outward and visible si-jn of the devotion of the people of Madras 
to oiir late lamented Qnccn-rmpress Victoria. We are fjreatly touched bj 
the fecliii)' tones in which jon speak of her beloved and venerated memorj*. 
The object of the Victoria Memorial Teclmical Institute, namely to develop the 
talents and improve the condition of the artists and craftsmen of the Presidencj , Is 
one which, 1 am conrident, would have appealed in ever) waj to Queen Victoria 
who alwavs followed with interest ever) practical elTort which aimed at makinjj 
the li\ es of her Indian peoples more prosperous and contented. You may rest 
assured that this undcrtakinir will have the approval of my dear father, the 
King-Cmperor, as it h.as the sjmp.ithj’ of the Princess of Wales and mjself. 
It is intercsiin},' to know that a movement set on foot to commemorate the 
Queen-Empress' Jubilee in 1897 has seen its consummation in a memorial to her 
long and glorious reign. 

I am gratified to learn from jowr address of the generous assistance and co-operation 
which the movement has received from j our Governor, Lord Ampthill, and that 
vou are indebted to the Government of Madras for the site and for a consider- 
able grant towards the Building Fund. I congratulate you upon the valuable 
honor.irj services which have been rendered in the Administrative Council of 
the Institute since its formation in 1887. Tlie Princess of Wales and 1 sincerely 
trust that the Victoria Memorial Technical Institute may, in every way, fulfil 
the liigh ideal of its Founders and conduce to the further prosperity and 
general well-being of the people of this Presidency. 


MYSORE. 

Before laying the foundation stone of the Chhamar Rajendra 
Technical Institute, Mysore, the Prince of Wales said : — 

Your Highness , — 1 am very glad to be associated with this Industrial Institution 
and to have an opportunity of showing my sympathj with the artisans of Mysore 
and of India The Princess of Wales and I have greatly admired their work at 
various places on our journey and I am heartilj in favour of any movement that 
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In reply the Prince of Wales said : — 

It was a great regret to mj' dear father that he could not visit )our State m 1875, 
and ^\e consider ourselves fortunate in being able to avail ourselves of jour 
most kind invitation to Mjsore. We are delighted thus to become personalh 
acquainted with Your Highness, to have an opportunitv of gaining some expe- 
rience of jour State in these earlj dajs of j'our administration, and to visit the 
scenes of those stirring incidents which will live for ever in the historj’ of 
Mjsore, and indeed of India. It is superfluous for me to dilate on the attitude 
of the King-Emperor and of the late Queen-Empress towards the great ruling 
Chiefs of the Indian Empire. But I maj' take this opportunitj’ of sajing that 
all I have seen during mj* visit to India has confirmed me in mj' high opinion 
and warm appreciation of those who, like Your Highness, so steadilj’ and 
lojallj* support the government of the King-Emperor. 

If anj' proof were required of the wisdom of the policj' of 1881, which restored 
to j’our father the province of Mjsore after fiftj' j'ears of British administra- 
tion, it is surelj’ to be found in the contentment and prosperitj' which the 
people of Mj’sore enjoy under the government of Your Highness. It 5 s in- 
teresting to hear of the many enterprises, notablj that of the Cauverj- Elec- 
trical Works, and the general policj of irrigation and public works. Under 
the lead which we may expect from such a capable and enlightened Ruler 
as our kind host, with the assistance of statesmen of the tjpe of the late 
Sir Seshadri Iyer, your Province may lock forward with confidence to making 
still greater strides. 

It was most gratifjing to listen to Your Highness* allusion to the Imperial Ser- 
vice Troops, and to hear from jou that among those who formed our escort 
jesterdaj* and to-daj* are men whose ancestors fought so gallantly at Seringa- 
patam and in the Oeccan. I am told that the old fighting spirit of the South 
still pervades Mysore, and my own brief observations have given me some 
idea of the efficiencj of jour cavalry. I learn that your transport is equallj 
well organised and efficient, and I truly' congratulate Your Highness on the 
valuable troops which Mysore contributes towards the defence of the Indian 
Empire. 

I regret that jour State has also suffered in common with other parts of India 
from the terrible visitation of the plague, but I am thankful to hear of a 
decided decline in the severity of the affliction, and I trust that bj the mercy 
of God, Mj sore may soon be restored to a stale of happiness and prosperity. 


BANGALORE. 

Replying to the address of welcome presented by the Station Munici- 
pality of Bangalore, the Prince of Wales said ; — 

I thank you, on behalf of the Princess of Wales and mjself, for jour kind and 
hearty welcome to Bangalore. It is a great pleasure to us that w e hav e been 
able to pay a visit to jOur station, for apart from its beauty and advan- 
tages of climate. Bangalore has played an important part in the history of 
British India. You allude to the fact that the King-Cmperor was prevented 
from coming to Bangalore. Thirty years have brought great change.s in 
Indi.i, and everywhere I am reminded of the enormous influence which has 
been exercised by the steadj and strenuous railway policy of the Gov ernment 
of India What was impossible at the time of my dear father's visit to India is 
easy, and compar.ativelj'-speaking comfortable, to us. We have heard of the 
troubles which h.nve befallen Bang.'ilore, but trust that better days are in store 
for you, and that the great blessing ofheallhmay be again cnj'ov ed by nil. 
We shall carry away with us the pleasantest memories of jour picturesque 
and well-ordered station, and ne wish sou all prosperity. 
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Unveiling- the Victorhi Memorial Statue at Bangalore, the Prince 
spoke in these terms : — 

I accept with the greatest pleasure jour invitation to unveil this statue of our late 
Queen-Empress. The words tvbich you have used make it almost superfluous 
for me, her grandson, to utter one word more of loving admiration. The 
Princess of Wales and myself lia\ c now* travelled through a considerable por- 
tion of India, and nothing has given us greater pride and touched our hearts 
more than the universal lose and veneration which is shown for the memory of 
her whom jou aptly call “The noble Empress, Victoria the Good.” There is 
one thing about the statue which gives me especial pleasure. It is the asso- 
ciation of the Maharaja of Mysore and bis people with the inhabitants of the 
Ci\il and Military station of Bangalore. Nothing could be more in harmony 
with the wishes and sentiments ot her to whom j’ou have raised this statue 
than this comradeship and fellow feeling. 

His Royal Highness presented a neu* Standard to the Carabiniers at 
Bangalore. Committing the Standard to the regiment he said : — 

Colonel Leader, OfTicers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the Carabiniers, — 
It is the first time that I have presented a Standard to a Cavalry regiment and I 
.*im especially glad to do so to a regiment which has a history so distinguished 
as yours. It has served ten Sosercigns. Founded in 1685, its services were 
rewarded only eight years later by King William III, who granted it the title of 
“Carabiniers.” by which name the regiment has ever since been known. It 
gained renown upon the battlefields of the great Duke of Marlborough, while in 
the past century ti e.arned fresh l.turels in the campaigns of the Crimea, Indian 
.Mutiny and South Africa. On such an occasion as this, it is only right that a 
regiment should recall with pride the deeds done by it in the past. I entrust 
this consecrated Stand.ard to your care and 1 know that you will look up to it 
with those same feelings of loyalty to your King and country as have ever 
characterised the Carabiniers. 


HYDERABAD. 

At Secunderabad the Prince of Wales, presented new Colours to the 
Second Queen’s Otvn Rajput Light Infantry. He said : 

Colonel I.ampen, Officers, Non-ComimsMoncd Officers, and Men of thcSccond Queen's 
Own R-ajput Light Infantry , — It gives me great pleasure to be present here to- 
d.iy and to gise you these new Colours, for in doing so I become associated 
with a regiment whose career, since its formation more than a century ago, has 
been one continuous record of loyalty and of gallantry on the field of battle. 
Moreover, you are honoured by having the King-Emperor as your Colonel-in- 
Chief, and received the title of Queen’s Own in commemoration of His Majesty’s 
visit to Indi.i in 1875, when he was made its Honorary Colonel. 

For its distinguished service at the storming of Aligarh, the regiment was permitted 
to bear a third Colour, which you carry to-day ; for your steadfast and memo- 
r.ibtc loyalty to the Crown during' the trying days of 1857, you were made a 
Light Infantry Regiment ; and you bear on your Colours no less than fourteen 
c.impaigns or battles. They are not only symbols of loyalty to the King-Em- 
peror, but of loyalty to the grand tradition which has grown up throut-h the 
gallant deeds of your predecessors. Vou i cry rightly i enerate these sacred 
emblems, for when you look upon them you .arc reminded of those deeds of fame, 
and also of y our oath of allegiance, actually taken upon the Colours, vv hen y ou 
first join the regiment. Vou are reminded of that splendid pagein your his- 
tory, how the regiment lost two hundred men in the first unsuccessful siege of 
Bhurtpur, and twenty years later, before the second siege, strips of the** Co- 
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lours borne at the first siege were produced by the men, who swore on them to 
earn as high a reputation as their predecessors. And as the record says “They 
kept their oath." I know th it whenever c died upon you will equally keep the 
oath taken upon your Colours and will add fresh lustre to the noble traditions 
which you have inherited. 

The enforced abandonment of the State Banquet at Hyderabad, 
through the bereavement of the Nizam, debarred His Koval Highness from 
publicly expressing his thanks for the generous hospitality of the Nizam, 
atid His Highness from giving utterance to those feelings of loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne he is known to entertain. The text of the speeches 
that would have been made is repioduced here. 

The Nizam's speech : — 

Your Ro3al Highnesses,-*I ghe expression to no mere compliment when I as<.ure 
you of the intense pleasure vvhich it has given me and my people to nelcome 
Your Royal Highnesses as honoured guests in my dominions. When V’our 
Roj’al Highnesses’ revered father.His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor, 
visited India as Prince of Wale'‘, nearly thirty years ago, he was unable to 
include Hyderabad in his tour ; and I, then a child, had no opportunity of offering 
the hearty and loy al greetings which it was subsequently my privilege to tender 
through his representative at the Coronation Ourbar and which I now rejoice 
to be able to renew lo His Majesty in the persons of Your Royal Highnes'es, 
— his beloved children To my people, as to myself, the days which Your Royal 
Highnesses have spent with us will remain red-letter days that can never be 
effaced from our memories — being as they are the first occasion upon which the 
Heir o> the Emperor of India and his illustrious Contort have honoured 
Hyderabad with their presence. The recollection of them could not be other 
than precious to us, and it will be doubly precious now that vve have had the 
privilege of meeting Your Royal Highnesses face to face, lam glad to think 
that a permanent memorial of them will remain for future generations in the 
Zenana Hospital, which wilt add for the women of my’ State, and their children, 

) et another to the many reasons which they have to bless the name oi Victoria, 
the Great and Good Empress, in connection with whose Jubilee the idea of the 
Institution was first ctmceived, awd Virtorva Mary, the gracious Princess by 
whom the foundation-stone has been laid. 

It was my privilege yesterday morning to show you, Sir, that portion of my Army 
••.VocVi Sipecially set asvde and trained to assist in the defence of His WayesVy’ s 
Indian Empire I trust the d.ty when their services will he needed for this 
purpose will never come, but I wi-.h to assure Your Royal Highnesses, whose 
V isit is one more link — and a very strong link — in the long chain of most cordial 
associations which binds me and my House to the British Empire that if the 
necessity for defence should ever arise not those troops only, but my ow n sword 
.and all the resources of my Slate would be placed unreservedly at His Majes- 
ty’s disposal. 

I earnestly hope that Your Roy.vl HJghnes«!es will carry away .igreeable and pleasant 
recollt ctions of Hydr rafcad, and I trust that on y cur return to England you w ill 
inform His Majesty of the sincere admiration and loyal devotion which the 
Princes and people of India entertain for the British Throne .nnU Royal I'.imily', 
and will not fail lo add that HU Majesty’s faithlul ally and the pccplc of his 
State y icid lo none in that admiration and devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it i« with extreme pleasure that I nsk you lofill v rurgl.v^ses 
lo the hrini and 10 drink with ire to the I ealih and fro<-periiy of my Royal 
Guests— the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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The Prince’s spcecli : — 

Your Highness,— I thank you sincerely for the generous words which you have 
.addressed to the Princess of Wales nnil mysell in your eloquent speech. We 
are deeply gr.tteful to you for the magnificence of your reception, for jour kind 
hospitality, lor j'oiir m.iny acts of courteous welcome, and lor jour tricndly con* 
sider.tl*on for our comfort. I will, without delaj*, inlorm my dear Father oi 
your loyal .assumnecs, and I hope to be able to describe to Ihe King-E/nperor, 
in some measure, the splendours of llvderab.>d and the deletion of S'our fllgh* 
ness aad j'Oiir people to Ihe Urilish Crown. It is especiallj' gratifjing to us 
that our lisit should he the occasion of the founding of Ihe Zenana Hospital, 
being both o> us deeply interested in hospitals and their splendid work. On 
behalf of the Piinccss 1 th.ank Your Highness for your touching allusions tn the 
name of the Ute beloved Queen-Empress and to her own connection with that 
institution. 

I .am much gratified by your stirring words regarding the Imperial Service Troops 
which form p.»rt ot Your Highness’ Army and I know they will be liighly 
appTcciat<-d by His .Majesty. Xo one can speak with greater authoritj- on this 
subject than our kind host, for we alt know that it w.is the Nizam who was the 
first of the Pr'nces of Indi-» to come foriv.ird with u spontaneous offer of assist- 
ance for the common cause of Imperial Defence. I have had opportunities of 
seeing your two fine regimems of Imperial Service I.nncers and I con^ratuhite 
Your Htghne'-son their sold'erty and ttorkm.-»nlike .appearance. As thlsts possib- 
ly the last occasion on which we shall be the guests of an liidi.in Prince, I thank you 
most gratefully for the assur.inces wliichjou have made, not only for the import- 
ant State over which you rule, but for the Princes and people of India. 
Nothing will please His Maje»ly more than the concluding words ol jour speech, 
and they will be especially valued as coming Irom one who is pre-eminently 
qualified by position, experience and tradition to speak on the sentiments of the 
Princes and the people of India towards the British Throne We shall always 
ret-'in the warmest feelings of regard for Your Highness and the mo't pleas.int 
recotleciions of our visit to Hyderabad. Before I sit down 1 will ask you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, to join me in drinking to the health of our friend and 
faithful ally, His Highness the Niz.im. 


BENARES. 

In reply to the address from the Municip.'ility of Cenares, His Royal 
Highness said : — 

Gentlemen,— The Princess of Wales and myself have been deeply touched by the 
affectionate greetings accorded w us in Ihe gre.al centres of India, and now here 
mare than at this tiistonc cityr, so dear and so sacred to the millions of the 
Hindu peoples ; and 1 feel lh.it I cannot do better than recall the words of my 
dear father, spoken thirty ye.irs ago, when he expressed the intense pleasure 
which he lelt in being received in the centre of ail the nations and peop.c of 
Hindu origin. And .is our time in India is nipidly drawing to an end, we feel 
an especial satisfaction th.it a visit to this important .>nd interesting home of 
Hinduism should be one of the last of our impressions on the delightful tour 
which w’c have been permitted to make in this portion of His M.ijesly’s Empire. 

We look fo ward with keen interest to seeing all which makes your city so venerat- 
ed by the Hindus an 1 renoivneJ throughout the world. I shall be much 
pleased to transmit to the King-Emperor your gr.itify ing acknowledgment of 
th.’se b'esbings of pe.'ice and s.i cty which you eii|oy under hi< rule. We most 
sincerely reciproc.itc your kind wishes, and we both hope that this great city— 
he second city in the UtiiteJ frovinces— may ever flourish and prosper. 
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In presenting Colours to the South Staffords, His Royal Highness 
made the following speech : — 

Colonel Daubeney, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the 2nd Battalion of 
the South Staffordshire Regiment, — Meeting here to perform this ceremonj’ on 
Indian soil, we are reminded that during the 112 years that have elapsed since 
jour battalion was raised, some of its most brilliant services have been 
achieved in this portion of the British Empire. With regard to its gallant 
conduct at Ferozeshah in >845, Lord Hardinge, the then Governor-General of 
India, described it “as that regiment which has earned immortal fame in the 
annals of the Briti'h Army,” and rot only on the field of battle has your 
regiment gained renown, for no less than three times did it suffer shipwreck 
in Eastern waters. We know that there is no greater test of the discipline of 
a regiment than under such terrible experiences and the conduct of the 80th 
Regiment in the last disaster of this nature in 1844 was brought to the notice 
of Queen Victoria, and commended in a General Order by the Governor 
General of India, It is indeed a grand tradition which surrounds the colours 
of your Regiment, a tradition created by those who in dajs gone by fought 
and fell in their defence. I feel sure that they will ever inspire the_same spirit 
of lojalty to your King, jour country and your Regiment, and that, if needs 
be, you will, like your predecessors, do and dte in the defence of these senti- 
ments. With such convictions, I have great pleasure in entrusting to your 
keeping these consecrated colours.” 

gUETTA. 

In icply to the address from the Ouettn Municipality, which drew 
attention to the rapid growth of the Station since the British occupation, 
Hi*? Roytil Highness said ■ 

Gentlemen, — The address which has just been rend presents in very graphic lan- 
guage a story of which we may all feel proud. While thanking you heartily 
for your welcome to the Princess of Wales and myself, 1 congratulate you with 
equal heartiness on your achievements We, who are familiar with the older 
and more slowly growing instilnlions of the West, arc naturally struck wllh 
the rapid career of Quetta. You have mentioned the honoured name of Sande- 
man, who won the people of B.duchislan to the way s of peace. I doubt nut 
that the traditions of that groat ni.in may inspire and direct you in your l.abours, 
and I can detect in your address two of his qu.ilitics — courage and hope. 

We shall li.ive opportunities during the next few days of seeing for ourscKcs the 
work which has been achieved within tlie short sp.sce of thirty y cars, and it will 
be my pleasing duly to inform the King-IIrnpcror of the wonderful progress 
which has been made on this frontier of the Empire since he v ivited Indi.i. 
May every success and prosperity attend your useful t.ibours. Tlic concluding 
words of your address have greatly touched us, ,uid we sincerely Join your ex- 
pressions of th.uikfulncss for the blessings which Prov idence has bestowed upon 
us dining our journey to and in India. 


CHAMAN, 

In committing new Colours 10 the i27tli H.alncli Light Infantry at 
Chaman, the I'rincc ‘•aid : — 

Colc>ncl Even, Officers, Non-Commissioned Onicers and .Men of the 137111 B.duch 
IJght Inf.inlry ,— Mncc the days when your Regiment was raised by Sir Cli.irles 
N. spier, more than fw years ago, it li.is^ rendered g.ill.iiil and devoted services 
to It* Sovereign aiwl t mpifc, lu'l only in Indio but ncro*s ilie »e.is in .\fric.i 
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Burma, and the Far Hast. The names of your campaigns are displajed on the 
Colours which I have great pleasure in presenting to you. They are a sign of 
your duty to your K»ng*Emperor and Country, and also a record of those 
actions in which your predecessors have upheld the lionour of the Regiment. 
For such reasons you rightly venerate them and upon them take your oath of 
allegiance. May you ever be guided by the noble traditions which they 
betoken, and should you again be called to active service, may victory attend 
lou. I am cerf.ain that the Colours will remain safe in your keeping. 

KARACHI. 

The Prince of Wales replied to the Municipal address in these 
terms : — 

Gent!emen,--On behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself, 1 thank you for the 
welcome which you have given to us in this rising and prosperous seaport — the 
capital of Sind. Your progress is remarkable, even in an age of progress, 
but the figures which you have quoted and the strenuous policy of extending 
irrigation in Sind and the Punjab suggest the idea that vast developments 
await }Our City and Harbour in the immediate future. 

I am N cry glad to have had an opportunity of seeing Karachi, for I am conscious of 
the frict that this place is destined to play an important part in the future of our 
Empire, and, if I may judge of the spirit of the inhabitants of Karachi from the 
sentiments expressed in your address, I have little fear that you and your suc- 
cessors in office wilt be able to grapple uith the dilUcult question of develop- 
ment in a large and far-sighted manner. I have learnt with great pleasure that 
the Bombay Government has most courteously marked our visit to Karachi by 
the abolition of boat fees on the Indus. I do not know how far this wise act 
may directly affect Karachi, but I am proud that I should be associated with a 
concession which V, ill ut any rate benefit some of (he people of Sind. Gentle- 
men, we wish you every prosperity in the great work which lies before the 
Municipality of Karachi. 

Vour concluding words of God-^pecd, for which we are both most grateful, remind 
us, alas! that our visit to India is near end. 1 can assure you and our other 
friends in ali parts of thh great and tvonderfu} land that tve leave India ivith 
feelings of gratitude and aflection. We have seen and have learned much; wc 
have seen enough to make India a living reality to us ; enough to make us wish 
that vve could see more, and to implant for ever in our hearts a sympathy and 
interest in all that affects our fellow subjects in India, of whatever creed or 
race. 

Although our receptions everywhere were the scenes of brightness and splendour, 
and we have been greeted by thousands of cheerful and happy faces, we have 
not forgotten the hard lives led by those in the trying climates of the plains, 
and we know of the miseries which beset the patient, hardworking peasant when 
the rains do not come indue season. We are both sincerely thankful to have 
been privileged to visit India, and to hav’e gained impressions which, with 
future stud> and observation, will enable me to fry and understand some of the 
problems of British Administration, for I fully appreciate the advantage which 
a visit to this great continent must give to anyone in considering even the 
simplest Indian question. 

Our journey has, in all parts of India, been most happy and delightful, thanks to 
the lov'e and goodwill which have been evinced by nil classes. We have been 
deeply impressed by that feeling of loyally to the Crown and dev'otion to the 
person of the King-Emperor which has been displayed ever since we first set 
foot on Indian soil, and vve have been also greatly touched by the evident 
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memories of affection towards my dear brother which still remain in the hearts 
of those with whom he was brought in contact during his stay in India some 
i6jears ago. In bidding India farewell, we can truly say that our visit has 
been to us an unending and unbroken series of happy and most instructive 
experiences. 

At the unveiling of the Victoria Statue in Karachi, the Prince of Wales 
spoke in these terms : — 

Gentlemen, — It is a great pleasure to the Princess of Wales and myself to take 
part in a ceremony which crowns the loyal and loving efforts of five long years, 
and it is our good fortune to have an opportunity of being associated with the 
people of Sind in this splendid tribute to our late beloved Queen-Empress. We 
have rend the admirable pamphlet which describe the histor)- of the memorial, 
and have noticed with interest the names of Mr. Giles and Mr. Moti Ram 
Adrani and others, to whose energy we owe so much. We have noticed, too, 
with especial satisfaction, that all classes in Sind have joined in raising this 
statue, which is fitlj symbolised by figures of Peace and Justice, Vou do right 
to connect them with the memory of Queen Victoria, for she greatly desired 
that her Indian subjects should ever enjoy these blessings. I shall be happy to 
name the grounds on which we stand “The Queen’s Lawn," and we both 
hope that this statue and the lawn around it may bring pleasure and recreation 
to endless generations. Gentlemen, we thank you for your parting words, and 
I shall not fall to convey to the KinpEmperor and the Queen, the loyal 
expressions of the people of Sind. \Ve were deeply touched by Bombay’s 
affectionate welcome to the shores of India. On the e\e of our departure we 
are equally Impressed with Karachi’s sympathy and good wishes. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. James Paterson Hay, an Addi- 
tional Member of the Council of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Burma for making- Laws 

and Regulations ... M.V.O. ... Mandalay . 20-1-06. 

Major William MacLaren Campbell, 1st Batta- 
lion, the Black Watch (Royal Highlanders), 
and Military Secretary to the Governor of 

Madras ... ... . . M.V.O. . Madras . 27-1-06. 

J. Desaraj Urs, Lieutenant-Colonel and Com- 
mandant, Mysore State Troops . . M.V.O. .. Mysore 

Nawab Afsur-i-JanJ Afsar-ud-Daula Bahadur 
Lieutenant-Colonel Muhammad AH Beg, 

C.f E., 20th Deccan Horse, and Command- 
ant, Hyderabad Imperial Service Lancers . M.V.O. Hyderabad . 


LIST OF KNIGHTHOODS CONFERRED BY HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Sassoon Jacob David, Esq., J.F., Member of 
Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the Citj of Bombay Knighted 

Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Esq., Member of the 

Bombaj Port Trust Knighted 

Ernest Cable, Esq,, Sheriff of Calcutta Knighted 

Mabaraj Kumar Prod) at Kumar Tagore, of 

Calcutta ... .. Knighted 

The Hon'ble Mr. Vembakkam Comandur Desi- 
kachari)ar, an Additional Member of the 
Council of the Governor of Madras for 
making Laws and Regulations . Knighted 

Henry Clark King, Esq , Solicitor, High Court, 

Nladras ... ... Knighted 


Bombaj . 14-11-05. 


Calcutta ... 5-1-06. 


.Madras 


27-1-06. 


KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED 3Y HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE OF WALES AT KARACHI. 


S)dnej Hutton Cooper Hutchinton, Esq., 

'I.l.C L., Director-Gener.vl of Telegraphs 

‘ .... Knu;hted . , Karachi ... 19.3.06. 
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LIST OF APPOINT.MENTS IN THE ROYAL VICTORIAN 
ORDER MADE BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
rRINCI-: OF WAl-KS x\T KARACHI. 


It 


IN.'jr.-nc) VLc- \J.-5f-il TilmarJ s»nvj«l 

IVc. C.VA").. v{ lll^ 

Maj.-’.t)'- Na^.i! IVfCe*. in tJ L* Kast InJic* K L.\ .O. 

r-.Jfri;:. KoKri i:-!.. c.s.i . M.i.c.i:.. 

CIi liff" -‘J K.C.x.O. 

i;.-.uci ...p Puit. c.h . c.i.i;.. 

InJilf* Arinv. AJjOl.ioNC.fncr.il «n InJn 

lluoIJ Arthur htinrl. 

Cnil Scr\uv. Difevfor. LrirriH.M ^ 

l5,„!cnjnt-Cotoncl Kuhutl Ha^doch 

M P r K.C s . I'foftf^'or of Stir^crj. 

I'oll.KJ. I'-.l-..!!... I •M.'k-v;.’" 

to ih.- Collet:.- •"> 

Sl-ilTof III-. I!o)'' II'-;'""" 'I'" •'! 

VV.ilv^ 

Sif \rl1iur t'ptj'ft I .iD'l' K.< . 1 . 1 . . t ^ I.. 

' Puli.f) Cl.il s.-<v..-e. l).t.-.lor.l.enef..l ol ll.o 

l\>Ht Oflu*C' t’f IflllLl ... V \ A . 

Cl, ..tie. ''"le- )■'■•• 

K.ir.uhi. 

M.Hor Ilcrv^tuil IJcuvIjn Koberr.. I..d. 

Soiiulfon Comm.indcr, I't I>hU of Noth ^ 
o!w. l-.nccr. (ShH.ncf'H llor.ch Sonor.,r 
Auk-iltf-C.imp to IId. Ko>.d ili 

Prince of W.ilc'. 

Cnnt.Tin I.ioncI PerK-.. \^hbiif..rr. I> vO . 

Poiiblc Coinp«o> Itfluvr. I lie I iih». 

li..r« rt.it\ ol l.oiiilon iU•^;lmcu^^ lloi>or.»»} 

\iclc-ile.t -onp to III' Ko>.cl IliKhnc" ilu- .M.\.0. 
■rr,„eeof«.,le-. H'- ^ '-'"i 

...1 »hioli Hiil. .\djut.ml. 'Ilic Ko>.il Wcl'h 
^ i-iisilicf'. ilon.ir.iM \ulc-»li-t..«mp to ll»s M V O. 
Po>.il ll'K*"'*^'’' *'*”*'"' 

llcofTro M.ihiii', Ihc Kinj;'s Ko>.il 
^ iitne C•orp'.^^o^or..^) Aiilc-dcC.imp to lit' 

Ro).nI IIikIidc" the Pruicc of Wnic'. . <. hi'') 

Caruin the llon'Wc W.lli.mi Sydn<y 

L'iuloL'an. ‘"‘I' \\alir'_ Own 

itnvoli MiiH^.ir', llotiorarv Aulc-dc.tnnip to M.\.0. 

Ill' Ho>nl IliKhnc's the Prince of \V.iIch. |IV. Cla's) 

Mnnslii A/iz-tid-diii. Asd'tiinl Conim.sH.oncr, 

Central Provinces, on special diitv under Ihc 
Chief of the Staff to His Koval Hi^hncs.. the M.\ .O. 

Prince of Wales. (P.CI.ws) 

Indian K.Tilw.iy. I'* 


e M.\.t> 
(l\. i l.v 


Karachi 
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LIST OF GENTLEMEN INVESTED BY HIS ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS THE. PRINCE OF WALES AT KARACHI WITH 
THE INDIAN ORDERS TO WHICH THEY HAVE 
BEEN APPOINTED BY HIS MAJESTY THE 
KING EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Most Cx\LTnn Order of the St\r of Kdiv. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur John 

G.C.V.O.. K.C n., K C.M.G., I.S.O., Pri- 
\ate Secretarj to His Ro3'.tI Highness the 

Prince of Wales ... .. K.C.S.I. ... Isarachi .. 19-3-oG. 

Major-General Stuart Brownlow Beatson, C.B., 

Indian Armj, Inspector-General, Imperial 
Service Troops, and Military SecreWry lo 

His Rojal Highness the Prince of \V.»les ... ls.C.S 1 . .. .. ,, 

Captain the Hon'ble Hugh Tjrtvhitt, M.V.O., 

Roj'al Navy, HiM.S. “Renown” . . CS.l. ... ,, ■■ ,, 

Most Eminent Order or thc Indian EviriRn. 

Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, K.C.LE.. Chief of 
the Staff to Hvs Rojal Highness the Prince 

of Wales . • .. O.C.I.K. . . Karachi . ip-j-06. 

Major Rollo Estouteville Grimstone, Indian 
Arm), Squadron Commander and and-in- 
Command, 6th (King Edward’» Own) Ca- 
\akj,andan Atdc-de.Camp to His Rojal 

Highness the Prince of Wales ... C l.E. ... ,, . ,, 

Major Charles Ferguson Campbell, Indian Armj, 

Squadron Commander and end-ln-Command, 
nth (King Edward's Own) Lancers (Probjn’s 
Horse), and an Aide-de-Camp to His Rojal 

Highness the Prince of Wales C l.E ,, ,, 

Major Harrj Davis Watson, Indian Army, Dou- 
ble Company Comm.inder, ist Battalion, 

2nd {King Edward’s Own) Gtirkha Rifles 
(The Sirmoor Rifles), and an Aide-dc-Carap 

to His Roj’al Highness the Prince of Wales C.I.E. ,, . ,, 


NATIVE TITLES. 


Brtbu Moti Lai Ganguli, Treasurer and Accountant in the 
Foreign Department of the Gosemment of India and 
Treasurer to T. R. H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during Their Royal Highnesses' visit to India, 

1905-06 ... ... ... ... .. .. Rdl Bahadur ... 17-3-06 

Hira Lai Basu, Assistant Surgeon, Senior Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, and 
Assistant Surgeon on the Staff of the Prince of Wales 

during His Roval Highness’ visit to India, 1905-06 ... Rai Bahadur ,, 



AIMMiXDlX H, 


THE SHOOTING RECORD. 

bag of m. r. h. and staff. 


* BIG GAMH. 

14 Tiffcrj-. ** f^anthcrs. 

5 Hear'.. »<> Sainbur. 

*S Chfctal. 

9 Chinkarn. 4 Hyenas. 

I Jackal. 2 Alli^aiors. 

I Mouse Deer. 1 Four-horned Deer. 

I Niljjhai (Hlue hull.) iK Wild Hoar, 

In addition 54 pi)?'' "ere killed pijjstitkin^' b\ members of the party. 


159 Wild Duck. 
it4 Snipe. 

S Junjjlc Fowl, 
39 Oiiati. 

65 Sandfjrousc. 

2 Wild Cats. 


SMALL GAMF. 

117 Teal. 

i,H86 Imperial Sandf^rousc. 

17 Peafowl. 

10 Hares. 

j 42 P.artridpcs. 

I 28 Various, including’ snakes, &c. 


* Of ttic nbove R.-tme llie Princt of Wnle« utiol 

1.1 Tifjcr*. 4 

3 Sambur. 4 Hl.ick IJurk. 

S Wild near. a ffyenn^. 

3 CtiJnkiirn. « .'touie Deer. 

I rour-horned Deer. i AlliKntor. 

I Wild Cat. 
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LIST OF GENTLEMEN INVESTED BY HIS ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS THE PRINCE OF WALES AT KARACHI WITH 
THE INDIAN ORDERS TO WHICH THEY HAVE 
BEEN APPOINTED BY' HIS MAJESTY' THE 
KING EMPEROR OF INDIA. 

Most Ekaltcd Order or the Stvr or Inuiv. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur John Bii^e, 

G.C.V.O., K.C B., K C.M.G., LS.O., Pri- 
\ate Secretary to His Rojal Highnesj> the 

Prince of Wales ... . K.C.S.I. Karachi . 19-3^36. 

Major-General Stuart Brownlow Beatson, C.B., 

Indian Armj , Inspector-General, Imperial 
Service Troops, and Militarj- Secretary to 
His Rojal Highness the Prince of Wales ... K.C.S.I. . 

Captain the Hon'ble Hugh Tjrnhitt, M.V.O., 

Rojal Na\ j , H.M.S. “Renown” . CS.I. .. .. ,, 

Most Eminent Order of the Isdun Empire. 

Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
the Staff to His Rojal Highness the Prince 

of Wales * . G.C.I.E. . . Karachi 19-3-06. 

Major Rollo EstouteYille Grimstone, Indian 
Arm), Squadron Commander and and-in- 
Command, 6th (King Eduard's Own) Ca- 
Yalrj,andan Aide-de-Camp to His Rojal 

Highness the Prince of Wales ... C.l E. ,, . ,, 

Major Charles Ferguson Campbell, Indian Arnij, 

Squadron Commander and snd-in-Command, 
iith (King Edward’s Own) Lancer* (Probjm’s 
Horse), and an Aide-de-Camp to His Rojal 

Highness the Prince of Wales C I.E. ,, ,, 

Major Harr) Da\is Watson, Indian Armj, Dou- 
ble Company Commander, ist Battalion, 

2nd (King Edward’s Own) Gurkha Rifles 
(The Sirmoor Rifles), and an Aide-de-Caitip 

to His Rojal Highness the Prince of Wales. C.I.E. ,, ,, 


NATIVE TITLES. 


D.ibu Moti Lai Ganguli, Treasurer and Accountant in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India and 
Treasurer to T R. H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during Their Rojal Highnesses’ \isit to India, 

1905-06 Rai Bahadur ... 17-3-06 

Hira Lai Rasu, Assistant Surgeon, Senior Demonstrator 
of Anatomj , Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, and 
Assistant Surgeon on the Staff of the Prince of Wales 

during His Rojal Highness’ visit to India, 1903-06 ... Rai B.ahadur ,, 



Al’PENDIX 15 . 


THE SHOOTING RECORD. 


UAO or M. K. II. AND STAPR 


• niG 

t4 Ti(;or>. 

5 Bear**. 

S Chcctal. 

9 Clitnkara. 
t JackMl, 

I Moustf Deer. 

I XilK'liai ( nine bull.) 

In ndilition 54 pi^' 


r.AMH. 

I’anthers. 
ifj Sanjbur. 

10 Hl.ick Hiick. 

4 H>cnas. 

2 Allij^Mtors, 

I l*oiir*horncil Deer. 
iK Wild Hoar. 

rncinlicrs of the parly 


ucrc killed pif'>lii.kinj,' h\ 


SMALL 

,59 Wild Duck. 

1 14 Snipe. 

S Junjjlc Foul. 

29 Oiinil. 

65 Sand^rousc. 

2 Wild Cats. 


GAMF. 

117 Teal. 

i,H80 Imperial Sand^ronsc. 

17 Fcafoul. 

10 Mares. 

42 Partrldj;c.s. 

28 Various, including' .snakes, &c. 


die Pflnce of Wn 1 r« iiliot : — 


* or llic ftbavc 
13 TScer*. 

3 Snnibur. 

5 Will! Hear. 

2 Cbinkiun. 

1 i”our*bDrrteJ Dfer. 
I Wild Cnt. 


1 4 l’nnll,cr». 

I 4 ni.'irk Iluck. 

I 3 Iljrrnn<. 

1 .Mou«e Deer. 
I I AHi^nfor. 



APPENDIX C. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ HOUSEHOLD. 

Sir W. Lawrence, K.C. I.E.— of the Staff. > 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., I.S.O. — Private 
Secretary, 

Commander Sir Charles Cust, Bart., C.M.G., M.V.O., R.N. 

The Hon'ble Derek Keppel, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

Commander Brjan Godfrey-Faussett, R.N. 

Captain Viscount Crichton, D.S.O. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ HOUSEHOLD. 

The Countess of Shaftesbury — Lady-hxeauhig. 

The Lady Eva Dugdale — Lady-in.-Kaiting. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury — Chamberlain. 

Mr. Frank Dugdale — Equerry. 

INDIAN STAFF. 

Major-General H. H. Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., A.-D.-C . — Maharata 
of Idar. 

Major-General Stuart Beatson, C.B. — Military Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. HavelocL Charles, T.M.S. — Surgeon. . 

Maj'or R. E. Grimston, 6th Prince of Wales* Cavalry , 

Major Charles Campbell, i ith Prince of Wales’ Own Lancets. \ Aides-de-camp 
Major H. D. Watson, and Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkhas. 

Capain C. Wigram, i8th Tiwana Lancers. ) 

HONORARY AIDES-DE-CAMP. 

Major H. L. Roberts, ist Lancers (Skinner's Horse). 

Captain L. F. Ashburner, D.S.O., and Royal Fusiliers. 

Captain H. Hill, and Welsh Fusiliers. 

Captain G. Makins, and King's Royal Rifles. 

_ Captain the Hon. W. G. S. Cadogan, loth Royal Hussars. 





